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60 BOARD OF TRADE 


| For your _ 
Business Sake 
Communicate 


| MCKENNA & DICKEY 
' 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tie ‘October 15, 1920 NO. 4 
TAYLOR & BOURNIQUE CO. 
Grain Merchants Buyers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN OF 
‘cheb baie BRANCHES: Elevators EASTERN BRANCHES: 
reator, Til: F : : hi pate ( 

Milwaukee, Chicago and Schneider, Ind. Chicago, | 
Sioux City, Ia. ’ Y 
Stason City, Ia. 2,500,000 Bushels Boon aaeEe oe over 
Des Moines, Ia. hiladelphia. Pa. 
zone aoe gain Baie Wires All Offices Bitterceeul Oa: AND 

ast and Efficient Service 
Track Bids y Quality and 
Sales Arrive Consign to us at Uniformity 


MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO OR SCHNEIDER, IND. 


Established 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
CRAIN and HAY 


We Solicit Your Consignments 


St. Louis Kansas City New Orleans 


Oklahoma City 


Timothy 
Seed 


Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 


Milwaukee 
Seed Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 


GRASS SEEDS FIELD 


- BUYERS CHICAGO SELLERS 
| Ask for Samples Mail Samples for Bids 


iF 
_ TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, 
; TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. 


ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS 


Phone Wabash 7860 
(All Departments) 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


We solicit consignments and furnish bids on Cash Grain and Provisions for all markets 
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TOT Heuuanaverennnnanuien 
Ask for weekly or 
opt Has  Inrgest circulation of. any 
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COURTEEN SEED CO. 


Specialize in all 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


SHIPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. 
BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BACHE SERVICE 


USE IT 
ON 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Chicago, Ill. | 
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Making Records Where 
Other Belts Have Failed 


HESE things happen consistently with Diamond 
“Grainvey”’ and “Elevay’’ grain elevator belts. 


The reason is not only because Diamond makes a supe- 
rior belt, but because Diamond makes just the right belt 
for the particular work that must be done. 


For the service illustrated above, ‘““Elevay”’ is the belt par 
excellence. ‘This is what one of our customers has to say 


about it: 


**At our elevator we used your grain belt, on one of our loft- 
ers for seven years, and we have another of your belts used 
in our lofter which is still working. We also used one of 
your belts on our marine leg for three years, and it handled 
20,000,000 bushels of grain.’’ 


Consult a Diamond salesman and he will give you valuable 
information about grain elevator belts. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated 
Akron, Ohio 


_ Diamond 


Grain Elevator Belts | 
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“Western” Gyrating Cleaner “Western” Warehouse Combined Sheller 


HOW TO GET LOWER PRICES 


Everybody is looking for “lower prices.” A sure way of get- 
ting the “lower price” in your grain elevator machinery 
equipment is to buy the best. The “lower price” is in the 
longer wear, in general efficiency; in short, in the service 
offered by the 


— —_ ae 


WESTERN LINE 


That’s wherein lies the satisfaction and the economy that 
makes the elevator profitable in operation. We are, how- 
ever, this fall, offering unusually good values in all our 
lines of machinery. Let us figure with you on your new 
equipment, or on the remodeling and replacing of your old. 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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GRAIN TRADE | ee Year 


—:— ELEVATOR MACHINERY —:— 


SERVICE! SERVICE! _ 
LOWEST PRICES 


Now is the time to install that new— 


Feed Mill Machinery 


and get in line for grinding this year’s crop of feed. 
We are there with the goods in double-quick time 
when it comes to— 


Break-Down Repairs 


as we maintain a large supply of repair parts, ready 
for quick shipment. We have everything you 
need in the way of— 


Grain Elevator Supplies and Power 
Transmission Machinery 


Prompt Shipments. Lowest Prices. Let us 
quote on your requirements: 
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@ MILL FURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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Specify genuine Rainbow— 
_ “the right packing in the 
right place’’ 


| Your Engineer Knows 
if It’s Genuine Rainbow 


He knows from long experience that there may be 
other red sheet packings but only one Rainbow. 


He has learned to look for the diamond trade mark. 
and the word ‘‘ Rainbow’’ on every roll, for in no other 
way can he obtain Rainbow dependability. 


A car builder in the Middle West, for example, once - 
changed from Rainbow to a cheap red sheet. The 
failure of one gasket of this inferior packing on his— 
main steam line caused a shut-down of his entire plant 

for 45 minutes. This experience cost his company 

more money than their entire packing purchases for 

over five years. 


In most instances one failure out of 200 gaskets will 
cost you more money than the difference in price 
between cheaper sheet packing and Rainbow. 


United States Rubber Company — 


1790 Broadway New York City 
The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Transmission “Rainbow,Pilot” 
“Shawmut Giant Stitched" 


Conveyor United States: Grainster” 
Elevator “Matchless"Granite? 
“Grainster” 

Tractor “Sawyer Canvas” 
“Little Giant Canvas* 


Agricultural ‘Rainbow, Bengal” |} 
“Grainster”SawyerCanvas” )* 


Air 4810; “Dexter” 
Steam ‘Rainbow iant Perfected’ 
Water Rainbow’ Mogul. Perfected” 
Suction ‘Amazon’ “Giant” 
Garden “Rainbovww; Mogul, Lakeside” 
Also Hose for Acetylene, Oxygen, Acid, 
Air Drill, Auto Radiator, Car Heating. 

Air Brake, Gasoline, Oil, Hydraulic, 


Chemical. Coke,Creamery. Discharge, 
Vacuum, Sand Blast, Spray, etc. 


_ MISCELIANEOUS 
Mats,Matting and Flooring, | 
Plumbers’ Specialties, 
Rubber Covered Rolls, 
Friction Tape, Splicing Compa, 
Dredging Sleeves, 
Hard Rubber Goods, 
Printers’ Blankets, Tubin 
Soles, Heels, Jar Rubbers, 


Sheet Rainbow’ Vanda; Paramo" 


Rod ‘Wizard’ Rainbesto’ Peerless 
“Honest John? “No. S73” 
and hundreds of other styles 
in coils, rings, gaskets and 
diaphragms — 

Usco Valves — 


THE RIGHT PACKING 
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Soa eae ae: 


INCINNATI 


The Central Distributing Point for Grain and Hay 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


A Few Reasons Why Shipments of 
Grain and Hay to Cincinnati Pay Best 


First.—It has the “‘square deal’’ plugging system for hay. 
Second.—It has reconsignment and transit privileges as well as other favorable points necessary to the most 
successful handling of grain or hay shipments. 

Third.—As the terminal points for 200,000 miles of Gavane it is a convenient shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local buyers are enabled to distribute all products quickly and to best advantage. 

Fourth.—The market embraces in its membership young, energetic, and capable grain merchants, who are 

at all times working indefatigably for the interest of their patrons. 


Ship your grain and hay to any of the following represent- 
ative and responsible grain merchants, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


A. BENDER, Flour, Grain and Feeds DORSEL GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 

BU GTS SIDR Dey Grain Exclusively EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
B - IN CO., Grain, Hay, Feed . 

W. L. BROWN & CO., Grain and Hay FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 


GALE GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and Ha 
OSTELLO GRAIN & HAY CO., THE JOSEPH F., y 3 y 
PAS ey Cie : F+ DAN B. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 


THE D. O. CROSS CO, Grain, Hay, Mill Feeds MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, Strictly Commission 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay THE NUTRITIA COMPANY, Feeds 
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Trade Mark of Quality 


MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


WELLER HEAVY DUTY SELF PROPELLING TRIPPERS 


(PATENTED ) 


FOR YEARS 


The Weller Manufacturing Company have specialized 
in the design and manufacture of modern equipment 
—the better kind—for the mill and elevator. 


It is a matter of pride with us that customers who have 
put Weller made equipment to the test when enlarging 
or building additions to their plants specify our goods. 


Endurance Is the Test of Quality 


Weller Made Equipments Will Stand the Test 
Send Us Your Orders for 


Belt Conveyors, Drag Conveyors, Pan Conveyors, Ribbon 
Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Elevator Buckets, Bucket 
Elevators, Elevator Heads, Elevator Boots, Elevator Cas- 
ings, Power Shovels, Distributing Spouts, Car Loaders, Car 
Unloaders, Car Pullers, Wagon Dumps, Truck Dumps, 
Grain Driers, Rope Drives, Friction Clutches, Pulleys, Hang- 
ers, Bearings, Gears, Weller Made Steel Chain, One Man 
Elevators. 


IN A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 


Embodies features not found in any other 
Fully protected by patents 


Impossible for the belt to catch in the friction and 
cause an accident 


Large pulleys help to add to the life of the belt, while 
the wide clearance on each side of the belt and the 
arrangement of the double friction being such that it 
is practically impossible for the belt to catch in the 
friction. 


Weller’s Trippers are doing duty in some of the largest 
elevators. They have stood the test. 


Every Elevator Should Be Equipped 
with 
Weller Continuous Grain Dryers and Coolers 


Encourage the Farm- 
er to come to your 
elevator and help 
your community by 
installing a Weller 
Continuous Grain 
Dryer and _ Cooler. 
Take care of the crop 
in off seasons when 
the damp, rainy, 
muggy weather sets 
in before the grain 
has matured. Many 
a farmer has been 
ruined and the eleva- 
tor has lost money by 
not being properly 
equipped to take the 
moisture out of the 
grain. 


The Weller Dryers |i ee ee Oe A 
and Coolers will do Weller Continuous Grain Dryers 
the work. They are Bulletin No. F101 

built on scientific “Scientific Methods of Drying Grain” 
principles and will Sent on Request 

meet the require- 

ments of the small country elevator or the large terminal 
houses and mills. 


WELLER MFc. Co. 


CHICAGO 


Pittsburgh 


New York Boston Baltimore 


San Francisco 


Salt Lake City 
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PEORIA 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


TOLEDO 


CHICAGO 


The Country Dealer Should Ship 


His Grain to Indianapolis 


The market is centrally located. 


It has the necessary railroad facilities. 


It has good rebilling privileges. 


It has an established record for giving the best prices on 
all grains. 


It is the coming market for both hay and grain. 


It is composed of men of ability, energy and integrity, 
very high i in its personnel of membership, who are co-op- 
erating in every way to place and keep 


Indianapolis Market at the Top 


in al! things looking to the promotion of the interests of 
its patrons 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN AND HAY TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
FIRMS—ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


BIG FOUR ELEVATOR CO., Merchandisers of Grain 
BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants 
BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO., Grain Commission 
BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain Commis- 


sion 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 


WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Commission 
P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed 

HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission 

H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 

CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., Brokers 


and Grain Commission 
MERCHANTS HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
NATIONAL ELEVATORS, Every Branch of the Grain 


Business 
STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 
URMSTON GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 


Suenos 
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was undoubtedly the most important. 


‘into thousands of barrels of household products. 
Minneapolis is the greatest milling center in the 
-world, and naturally grain dealers 
were interested. 
_ The milling process is only a part 
of the business of this industry, how- 
_ ever. Grain has to be _ received, 
handled and stored. This is part of 
the everyday life of the average 
dealer, so that his interest in the ele- 
vators was quite as great as in the 
mills themselves. Conspicuous among 
the great grain plants was the eleva- 
tor of the Washburn-Crosby Company. 
With a capacity of 3,500,000 bushels, 
it is one of the newest and most per- 
_ fectly equipped in the Twin Cities and 
caused a great amount of favorable 
comment among the numerous visitors. 
Working in conjunction with the Washburn- 
Crosby Mills, its operations enter directly into the 
cost of flour production, and the designers were 
instructed to equip it to insure the lowest possible 
operating cost. To this end James Stewart & Co., 
Inc., the designers, devoted the best brains and 
energy of its organization, and the house in all its 
particulars bears testimony to the care and atten- 
tion which was bestowed upon it and to the skill of 
_ the engineers who planned it. No detail of con- 
Struction was decided nor was any part of the 
equipment accepted un- 
less conclusive proof 
was forthcoming that it 
was the best that could 


As it is an electri- 
driven house, St. 
Falls answer- 


_ A Sidelight on the Grain 


ISITORS to the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, Octo- 
ber 11-13, found many things of interest to 
see in Minneapolis, of which the milling district 
Within a 
very restricted area 438,000 bushels of wheat are 
ground into flour every 24 hours; to say nothing of 
the rye, barley and corn which each day is turned 


la 


THE WASHBURN-CROSBY ELEVATOR AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ing the power problem for most of the plants in 
the milling district, the matter of power transmis- 
sion became of foremost importance. And it is 
significant that Morse Silent Chain Drives were 
selected for the primary transmission throughout 
the house. From practically all of the Allis- 
Chalmers Motors, Morse Silent Chains carry the 
power to machine, main shaft or countershaft, as 
the case may be. There are 27 Morse Drives, deliv- 
ering a total of 735 horsepower. 


MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE IN THE WASHBURN-CROSBY HOUSE 


Whoever originated the saying, “There’s many a 
slip twixt the cup and the lip,” might well have 
used the allusion to describe the power problem of 
an elevator. The power factor of a plant is not the 
amount developed by the prime mover, but that 
which is delivered to the machinery. Power is not 
a theory, it is an energized fact. Therefore it is 
essential that there be a minimum of waste 
between the power developed and the energy 
expended in the work performed. 


Waste in this department has three distinct 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


tional Convention 


A Trip to the Washburn-Crosby Elevator in Minneapolis, and a Discussion 
of Its Efficient Power Transmission 


sources: Excessive first cost; inefficiency of per- 
formance; unnecessary repair and replacement. 
The first cost cannot be judged arbitrarily, for the 
other two factors enter into the equation. An 
inefficient transmission service is not cheap at any 
price; nor is one which needs frequent repair. A 
high priced equipment is often the cheapest; and 
in the matter of price the Morse Drive bears com- 
parison with any transmission mechanism, for the 
price is moderate and the cost very cheap. 

Efficiency is measured by the net 
horsepower transmitted. Some of the 
factors which are of consideration in 
comparing other transmission to 
Morse service are belt slip and creep, 
misalignment, and lack of holding 
power on short centers. The Morse 
Silent Chain Drive delivers full power 
no matter what the distance between 
pulley centers. Every inch engaged 
by the pulley performs its stipulated 
service; there is no slip; no creep, but 
an unfaltering, dependable application 
of power. 

In the losses due to repair and 
replacement, which often means the 
shut-down of the entire plant, the 
Morse Drive compares favorably with any type of 
transmission. 

The grain dealer who never inspects any 
but his own plant and its equipment is handicapped. 
Only by a constant increase in the efficiency of his 
plant will the progressive grain shipper be able to 
meet the competition of new enterprise arising from 
the dissatisfaction which farmers are evincing in 
the service which the dealer performs and for which 
the farmer is charged. Many dealers returned 
home from Minneapolis with new ideas of efficiency 
which they gathered in 
watching these Morse 
Drives at work and 
which can be applied 
to any power equip- 
ment, be the plant large 
or small. 

—Advertisement. 
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In almost every industry, material handling machinery is 
rapidly replacing costly hand labor, but whether your 
conveying system will prove a real economy, depends 
largely upon the careful selection of equipment to suit 
your individual need. This is a most important 
feature in planning any installation of labor conserving 
machinery. 


Webster engineers have an accurate, scientific knowledge 
of conveying and elevating problems which comes only 
from a wealth of experience. No matter how complex 
your problem, or how severe your requirements, 

_ Webster engineers can be relied upon to recommend 
a conveying system which will deliver maximum serv- 
ice under working conditions where only the best 
equipment can stand up, month after month. 


Let us help you select the right elevating or conveying 
equipment so that your satisfaction will be doubly 
sure. ap Ss 


Bought One— 
Then Forty— 
~ Then Four More 


SIMPLE - RELIABLE - PRACTICAL 
(SPENCER PATENTS FEB. 19/9) 


Send Today 
for Blue Prints 
and Descrip- 
tive Literature 


- Manufactured by 
ll pachine sy, Co. 


Des Moines, Za. 


Their Experience the Experience of 
Every Globe User. Our Users Are 
Our Best Salesmen. ; 


— 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Why Not Buy and Install 
Beall Warehouse and 


Elevator Separators? 


Built in ten sizes Write or wire us for answer 


THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS CO., Inc. 


Decatur - - | Illinois 
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The ELLIS ROTARY DRIER 


BALL BEARING 


Ns 


m= 


IANA 


The untouched photo 
shows an Ellis Rotary 
Drier and Cooler in the 


same structural frame. An 


ideal equipment for drying 


and cooling meal, grits, etc. 
Specity the ELLIS in your 


next requisition. 
No. 3 Type i . Combination Drier and Cooler 


The Ellis Drier Company, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, U. S.A. 


ONAN Tn 
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Most Modern Facilities 


for dumping trucks and wagons. INSTALL A TRAPP COM- 
BINATION TRUCK AND WAGON DUMP —it would always 
do the work, and you could absolutely rely upon it at all times. 
It would be sent to you complete, ready for installation at once; 
and you would not have the bother of making any of the wood- 
en parts, as you would with some truck dumps. 


There Are No Inclined Planes Used 


Provide the _ | 


in connection with Trapp Dumping Systems. Instead an air valve, the dump-lift elevates the front ends of 
of a dangerous inclined plane, the Trapp Dump uses the trucks to the height necessary to dump the grain; 
a flat, horizontal, dump-lift platform, which, when then the trucks would be lowered slowly, and gently, 
not in use, would rest in place as part of the floor of again to the floor level; without any falls, any jars, 
your driveway. ‘The trucks are driven until the front jolts, or any danger whatever to your patrons’ favorite 
wheels rest on this dump-lift; then, simply by turning trucks. 

DECIDE NOW to have a Trapp Dumping System installed. Investigate this at once. WRITE TODAY for 
prices, circulars, and complete information. 

Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company 
1125-27-29 North 22nd Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Be Just As Particular About Your Machinery 
Equipment As About Your Elevator 


Constant 
Safety 
Ball-Bearing 
Man-Lift 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Grain dealers customarily select their grain elevator builder with great care, to insure a well constructed, fire- 
proof building that can be depended upon for service during the years to come. 


Then they go out and buy the first machinery that comes to hand, perhaps giving price the first consideration— 
giving little attention to its economic operating qualities or stability and such like characteristics. 


Poor machinery equipment will mar the best elevator ever built. Therefore, how important it is to select the 
right machinery for your new house. 


The most discriminating buyers, the most successful operators have for years selected CONSTANT 
MACHINERY. It’s dependable, and unequaled for grain elevator service. Let us know your requirements. 


B. S. CONSTANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON - - ILLINOIS 
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The Southwestern 
Milling Co. uses 


TROPICAL 
CEMENTKOTE 


sa SS 
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The Southwestern Milling Co. of Kansas City is 
one of America’s greatest milling plants. 

Its modern mills and elevators were designed and 
aS by A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

And they are protected by Tropical Cementkote! 

Tropical Cementkote makes any surface such as 
concrete, cement, stucco or brick damp-proof. It seals 


painted with Cementkote. This means dry, healthy con- 
ditions—a smaller yearly deterioration. 

Cementkote, like all other Tropical products, has 
been perfected by years of specialization in protective 
and decorative coatings for industrial use. There’s a 
special Tropical product for every special need. 

Give your buildings the proper protection! One of 
our paint specialists will be glad to lodk them over, give 


the millions of ducts in their surface which otherwise 
absorb moisture. 
Thus moisture cannot penetrate the walls that are 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


you the benefit of his knowledge and submit prices. Just 
have your secretary write your name and address on 
this ad. 


Prepare for 
a lot of 


RUSTY OATS 
this fall 
The best remedy is the 


“EUREKA” 


> OAT CLIPPER 


For Prices and Further Information Address 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


European Branch: 64,Mark Lane, London, England 


REPRESENTATIVES 


William Watson, Room 415, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. S. Boss, Osburn House, Rochester, N. Y. 

. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 

. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove. W. Va 

. Q. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 

J. P. Stoffel, Auditorium Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Brinkley Company, Seattle. Wash. 

C. J. Groat, 522 Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Bulletin No. 68 tells all about it. 


ame 


“The man who owns one knows— 


ask him.” 
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Se 


400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


FOR 5 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 
POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


“There’s A Reason”’ 


Macdonald Engineering Company 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushe! Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
designs and estimates. 

2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SR RS A ER A RA SSE 


PETERBORO ONT. PLANT 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


CANADIAN LEONARD CONSTRUCTION Co., LtD. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
“ENGINEERS and 


CONSTRUCTORS 


37 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


51 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., . 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fort Branch, 
Indiana 


Build It of Reinforced Con- 
_crete—the Lasting, Fire- 
proof, Economical 
Construction 


Grain Elevators, Grain Storage 


Tanks, Mill Buildings, Ware- 


houses built of Reinforced ° 


Concrete save their cost in re- 
duced insurance. Our years of 
experience in this line of build- 
ing insures you a modern 
building at the very minimum 
of cost. We will be glad to 
submit estimates. 


The Spencer Construction Co. 


Garret Building Baltimore, Md. 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 
RECEIVING ELEVATOR 
Washburn-Crosby Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 
Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator at Council 
Bluffs, lowa, for the Updike Grain 
Company of Omaha, Neb. 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as well as any type orstyle of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


“We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World. 


JAMES*STEWART & CO., Inc. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 
1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 


Established 1897 CHICAGO Incorporated 1902 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


_ WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


Continuously under the management of 


George T. Burrell, President 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS 


AND RELATED BUILDINGS 


In doing our best, completely and satisfactorily 
to handle work in this field of construction 
we have sought to establish the fact that 


No iob is too xmall to merit our careful attention and none so large as to tax our capabilities 
Co A a ea adele tl celia ee Bi teste ete. ‘cant ean at saantmcshenee 


1102-10 Webster Building 404 Searritt Arcade 
Chicago, Illinois Kansas City, Missouri 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


(MONTREAL 
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OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
314 Reconquista, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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BALLINGER & McALLISTER BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS STEEL CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevators Ear-Gorn Plants Monadnock Bioak CHICAGO, ILL. 
IST) Sk 4 COMPLETE Ricemidstion Hl All classes of Steel and Iron Work designed, delivered (iam 


and erected complete. 


We furnished the steel and iron work for the following recently constructed 
grain elevators and mills: C. & N. W. Ry. Elevator, Council Bluffs; Kentucky 
Public Elevator, Louisville; American Milling Co., Peoria; Municipal Grain 
Elevator, Portland, Ore.; Rosenbaum Bros.’ Feed Mills, Chicago, etc. | 


L. A. STINSON ee 


Mill 
CONSULTING ENGINEER Elevators Buildings 
H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer Feed Bee 
ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES wae ne 
COMPLETE . ; 
National Life Building Chicago, Til 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


REGISTERED STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements MORE THAN 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record ) 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


Buil CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
uilt Elevators 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. - : - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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‘None Excels Your Block’’ 


says Daugherty & Co., of Derby, Ohio,— 
“for an economical, strong and durable bin 
that is damp-proof and leak-proof. Also they 
make a bin of pleasing appearance.”’ Looking 
at it from any angle here is the construction, 
that is ideal for grain storage. 


) 


Preston 


ansin 


Vitrified Tile Grain Storage Bins 


Daugherty & Co., Derby, Ohio. 
16x40 Grain Bins 


S 


The first cost is the only cost. They never need repairs, 
painting or rebuilding. They are everlasting, rat-proof, 
moisture-proof, rot-proof and fire-proof. 


Notice the 
“ship - lap” 
joints, the air 
space for insu- 
lation and the 
top groove for 
twisted steel 
re-enforcing. 


Our engineering department will gladly 
co-operate with you in preparing plans. 
When writing, ask for catalog and prices. 


J. M. PRESTON CO. 


Dept. 426 Lansing, Mich. 


WOLF FEED MILLS 


Wolf Feed Mills are noted for their Durability, Dependability, Efficiency and Accuracy. Feed 
Mills which give service are constructed on exact principles. The kind of grain to be ground, the 
degree of fineness, and the capacity determine the machine. 


The Two Pair High Roller Feed 
Mill is designed for moderate ca- 
pacity and medium fine grind- 
ing. It makes a uniform feed 
from all kinds of grain and does 
it rapidly and economically. 


The Three Pair High Roller Feed 
Mill is built for largest capacity 
and finest grinding—the most 
satisfactory mill for grinding 
Corn Meal, Cereals and Feeds of 
all kinds. Has Three Pair of 
Rolls which gradually reduce the 
grain as it passes from one pair 
of rolls to the next. 


Complete information may be 


obtained from Bulletin | 13-E. 


Three Pair High Roller Feed Mill (6-Rolls) Two Pair High Roller Feed Mill (4-Rolls) 


THE WOLF COMPANY, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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N. & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


ye the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 

_of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 


DOCKAGE TESTER 


adopted by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Present conditions demand accuracy 
in testing grain—your profits de- 
pend upon your tester. Don’t take 
chances with experiments or 
guess. 


Can Be 
Furnished 
with Motor Drive 


THE 


NEW 
EMERSON KICKER 
is no experiment. It is used by all grain 


men and officials who 


_must have accuracy at 
all times and under all 


conditions. 


10,000 
KICKERS 


are now in use—the Cov- 
ernment uses over |00— 
Line; Independent and 
Farmers’ Elevators all 
over find the Emerson 
dependable and a sure 
enough arbiter between 
seller and buyer on any 
dockage dispute. 

Write for pamphlet and 
particulars. 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 
2821 Lyndale Avenue So. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


THE RECORDS 


of the 
Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
-show that 80% of all fires in Mills or Ele- 


vators start in elevators. The installation 
of an automatic feeding device which will 
positively prevent an elevator choking 
from over-feeding and an automatic relief 
which will prevent an elevator choking 
from bin getting full or spout choking, will 
annually save millions of dollars in fire loss 
and add at least 50% to efficiency of any 
stand of grain elevators. These devices 
are perfected and are available for mill and 
elevator owners, are very inexpensive and 
absolutely practical. Full particulars will 
be furnished free of charge by this office, 
on request. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN : 
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THE BAUER BROS co. 1 


Gi j — ) SPRINGFIELD OHIO USA, 


Motor Driven Attrition Mill—Also made for Belt Drive 


O. K. From Every 
Standpoint 


The design of a Bauer Attrition Mill includes all 
the operator expects in an Attrition Mill, with 
some very desirable and exclusive features in addi- 
tion. 


Its Equal Does Not Exist— 


Ifa BETTER Receiving Separator 
could be produced it would still 
bear the INVINCIBLE trade- 
mark. 


Get acquainted with these dependable machines. 
Write for information. Our larger experience is 
at your service. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


517 Bauer Bldg. Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Makers of Single Disc Mills, Centrifugal Bolting 
Reels, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, etc. 


me SCIENTI FIC AG 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, New York 
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How Do Your Men 
Travel from Floor to Floor? 


Do they have to plod up and down 
stairs in the old, out-of-date way—wear- 
ing themselves out, wasting valuable 
time, and a yearly loss to you of hun- 
dreds of dollars? . Or do they 


RIDE ON THE HUMPHREY 


Endless Belt route, thereby keeping 
themselves fresh for better work, in- 
creasing your output and cutting down 
-your overhead, besides keeping in a 
cheerful, willing frame of mind? These 
are 


Fairbanks Scales 
TYPE “P’’ SCALE 
For Auto Trucks and Wagons 


ABSOLUTE FACTS 


and we are ready and willing to prove 
them to your entire satisfaction. The 
secret of a competitor’s increased pro- 
duction and better prices is probably due 
to his use of the Humphrey. 


Weighs Heavily Loaded Auto Trucks 
with Dependable Accuracy 


For 33 years the Humphrey has stood 
the test, and today is the natural leader. 
Construction, material and reputation 
for the “best” cause it to be specified 
by both large and small mills, elevators, 
engineers, and construction companies. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T ONE YOU PAY 
FOR IT ANY WAY 


Send for Bulletin A2 


Built on the suspended platform prin- 
ciple—knife edges and bearings in 
constant contact regardless of platform 
movement. Jars, shocks and vibrations 
absorbed by suspension system before 
reaching the pivots. This means long 
lived accuracy and sensitiveness. A 
weight authority you can rely upon. 


If not made by Humphrey Elevator 
Co. it’s not a genuine “Humphrey.” 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Fairbanks, Morse & ©. 


INCORPORATED CHICAGO 
rn ee 
Od Engines - Pumps - Eleceric Motors and Generators Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
a a RL 
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You'll Do Bet 


WANTED 
COUNTRY CORN 


FAVOR COUNTRY POINTS 
RICE GRAIN COMPANY 


Second Nat. Bank Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 
C. A, ENG & C0. S. L. Rice, Pres. Geo. 0. Woodman, Mgr. 


Toledo, O. 


H. W. De VORE & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Born 1846—Still Going GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS 


Our Boy Solomon Talks for Them 
O.. Aim a Is Se SINCE 1887 


Established 1876—44 Yeu 


W.H.MORFHOUSE&co.|| “Try. Young” 


Receivers and Shippers of 


He ae | CORN, OATS AND WHEAT 
eee Rest ACeMnoudtben Comat | TOP NOTCH SERVICE 
GRAIN AND SEEDS We Solicit Your Consignments 


Orders for Future Delivery Clover and Timothy Executed Promptly ‘TH ; O ‘ A (@) 
Buy seed by sample at any time—Keep in touch T E Y¥ UNG GR IN Cc AG, 
ith us. Write occasionally 1308-9 Second Natl. Bank Bldg. 


We handle Seeds and Grain on Consignment. Try us. Harry Schaub J. W. Young 


Buyers and Sellers of Seeds by Sample 


CLOVER, ALSIKE, TIMOTHY, ALFALFA 


and other Field Seeds 


THE S. W. FLOWER COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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ter in Toledo 


John Member 
Chas. Patterson Chicago Board of 
Fred Wickenhiser To loli Pr oduce Ex 


Wickenhiser 
E. 


change CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 
John Wickenhiser & Co. GRAIN SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Raymond P. Lipe Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


| Wholesale Grain Dealers | 


We are proud of our reputation for reliability and 
maintain it by rendering real service. Try us for results! 


ASK FOR OUR DAILY MARKET LETTER 


Members: Toledo Produce Exchange 
* Chicago Board of Trade 


The East Side 
| The lron Elevator Company 


Paddock Hodge Company TOLEDO, OHO 


Toledo’s Public Elevator, 
GRAIN MERCHANTS handling all grades of grain 


by vessel, rail or wagon, 


Toledo, Ohio in and out. 


A practical and convenient 
Write, Wire or Phone Us When storage plant for handling of 
You Want to Trade your grain. 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


J. F. ZAHM & COMPANY 
“ Toledo, Ohio 
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You'll Do Better in Toledo 


SEND US YOUR 
DRAFTS 


Collections Remitted For 
Same Day As Received 


The Second 
National Bank 


of 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,500,000 
ASSETS, $21,000,000 


Excellent Business Opportunity 
in State of Oklahoma 


We have a new 55,000-bushel Concrete Elevator with 
twelve storage bins; also a new Fire Proof FLOUR 
and FEED MILL and SEED HOUSE. Our WARE- 
ROOM is also Fire Proof and has « a capacity of from 
40 to 50 cars. 


We are located in a good city in one of the best agri- 
culture districts of the state, and have an excellent 
trade territory, and good railroad facilities; being 


located on THREE roads. 


We need more working capital, and can also use an 
Assistant Manager of middle age who thoroughly 
understands the Milling or Seed Business, and can put 


into the business Fifteen Thousand Dollars ($15,000) 


or more. 


We are incorporated for $250,000 and have a paid up 
capital of $110,000. If you have money to invest, 
get in touch with us. 


This is a real opportunity, so do not inquire unless 
you mean business» EVERYTHING OPEN FOR 
INVESTIGATION. 
For full information 
Address Okla., Care Box 9 
. AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, Il. 
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CAAA 


SOUTHWORTH 
& COMPANY 


‘Begun in 81” —x= 


GRAINona SEEDS 


901-903 Second National Bank Building 
TO EERO 


OHIO 


E. L. SOUTHWORTH 
KENTON D. KEILHOLTZ 


JOHN W. LUSCOMBE 
CHAS. R. KEILHOLTZ 
JOE L. DOERING 


MEMBERS 


Toledo Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Baffalo Corn Exchange 


How Much Dockage? 


A difference of a gram in a Sample makes a 
difference of bushels in a carload. 


The Cowan 
Dockage Tester 


is reliable to the 
last kernel of the 
sample. Simple in 
construction, easy 
to operate, and 
rapid. 


The Cowan Dockage Tester 


TU 


Load Cars the Better Way 
with an 


Englehart Loader 


Even loading from end to end may 
save expense of reinspection. A few 


The Englehart Loader 


loadings pay for it in savings. 


Write for full information 


The Cuthbert Companyil 


408 Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The 


J. L. & H. Stadler 


Rendering, and 
Fertilizer Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


lie 


HT 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF STADLER’S 
60% Digester Tankage 
50% Feeding Tankage 
50% Meat Scraps 
45% Meat Scraps 


NA 


AH 


All brands manufactured from thor- 
oughly sterilized Meat Products 


Send Us Your Inquiries for Prompt 
or Future Delivery. Samples 


Mailed on REQUEST 
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Halliday Elevator 
Company 


pciateeetiecep planes nt mln nent 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


Grain Dealers 


Want Your Business 


Members 
—CAIRO BOARD OF TRADE 
‘“—CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
—ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 
—ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
—GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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Nisb MEMBERS 
o Oe aad BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE Pat beiaeher 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE Vice-President and Treasurer 
Edwin T. Douglass INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 
Manager of Concrete-Central PAID UP G. . cag 
Hlevators ecretary 
capiTaL 92,000,000.00 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Grain Merchants—Elevator Operators 


neseligesinyne onc t= Cant hee ee nem a Mi E 
Piadatt ue 1A EA aM ag SP een 


WATER FRONT OF THE CONCRETE-CENTRAL ELEVATORS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


es Owners of 
5,000,000 Bushels Elevator Storage Capacity 
~All Fire Proof 
~ Concrete Elevator Located on Buffalo River. Can unload 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels grain from lake vessels, canal boats, or all 
areal Elevat rail cars and load to vessels, canal boats 

ee ee Vator and cars via all railroads. 

Capacity 2,500,000 Bushels aN 


Largest and fastest all-rail grain transfer 
elevator at Buffalo. Can unload grain 
arriving via all railroads. 


Iron Elevator 
Capacity 500,000 Bushels 


No Switching Charges to and from These Elevators 
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BIG FOUR ELEVATOR AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Owned and Operated by 


MEMBERS OF 
INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 
GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION 
INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 
ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


INDIANAPOLIS BUFFALO 


COMMISSION COMMISSION 
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W. M. RICHARDSON JAS. J. RODGERS 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
: BROKERS 


and 


Commission Merchants 


Grain Flour Mill Feeds 


The Bourse © PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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W. M. RICHARDSON, W. K. WOOLMAN, JOHN D. SHIBE, 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORT. 
COMPANY 


Grain Flour Feeds Coal 


EXPORTERS 
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THE BOURSE Cable Address) — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Get In Touch With U 


Sas Se Cie {crete aes CIES | as 

We Specialize in We are especially equipped 

Milling Wheat to supply all orders filled to 

Dry Natural Milling and suit buyers of split or straight 
Feeding Corn — ey, 

Feed and Milling Barley Our privately owned elevator 

Oats, Kaffir Corn is especially equipped for 


Milo Maize, Mill Feed ? sacked or bulked grain. 


Shipping a Specialty 
We handle large quantities for both export and domestic trade. 


Write, wire or phone us your needs 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 


MEMBERS: K. C. Board of Trade A caiae 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange Gibraltar Building z 


Grain Dealers National Association KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers -. Get our Bids to arrive 


Always in the Market 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES OF WHEAT 


BRANCH OFFICE, Chicago Board of Trade 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
Ft. Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange 


Members: 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


Wheat - Corn - Oats - Barley 
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EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


a 


WE WANT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS ON 
WHICH WE OFFER EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 
OR 


OFFER US GRAIN, YOUR TRACK BY WIRE COL- 
LECT IF NOT IN TOUCH WITH OUR PRIVATE 
WIRE OFFICES 


CHICAGO ILL. 


J.C. SHAFFER GRAIN COMPANY 


CASH GRAIN 


SHAFFER & STREAM 


TRADES IN FUTURES 


111 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


PRIVATE WIRES 
Direct Connection with Chicago Board of Trade Exchange Floor 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED FOR 
CHICAGO—PEORIA— INDIANAPOLIS 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Bloomington, Ill. Hoopeston, Ill. Peoria, Ill. Rochelle, Ill. Streator, Ill. 
Springfield, III. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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1874 PIONEERS 1920 


We furnish cash grain market service to country shippers from branch offices and corre- 
spondent offices connected with Chicago by leased wires. This plan gives shippers in small 
towns the same service enjoyed by dealers in cities and terminal markets. This rey is 
now generally recognized as © 


RENDERING MOST VALUABLE SERVICE 
FOR THE COMMISSIONS CHARGED 


The cost to you is no more than other houses charge. We have special cash grain sales- 
men who do not execute orders for future delivery, but who give all of their attention to 
their particular grain. eee ais 


George E. Booth, Wheat, Rye, Barley 
Harry J. Rogers, Corn Frank J. Dolan, Oats 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSI on MER Gey TS | 
No. 6 BOARD OF TRADE ee oH CHICAGO 


Armour Grain Company 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Chicago :: Milwaukee 


ARMOUR’S GUARANTEED CEREALS 
ENJOY A NATION-WIDE REPUTATION 


ARMOUR’S BOY 


Renee EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH QUALITY 


“Makes The line conststs of: 
Pancakes 
Mother’s 


Armour’s Oats Armour’s Pancake Flour 
Armour’s Corn Flakes 


ATONE S Macaom producss ARMOUR’S OATS 
acaroni paghetti _ oodles They Cook Perfectly 
in 10 to 15 Minutes. 


Made in our modern 
ARMOUR’S MACARONI—Makes Glorious Dishes. Milwaukee Mill. 
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NAC ENM EY ETER NATE HEU LONE 
HA YOLANA ON Era nedRea 


Toberman, Mackey 
& Company 


436-38 PIERCE BLDG. 


St. Louis 


761 Live Stock Exchange 
KANSAS CITY 


GRAIN, HAY 
AND SEEDS 


Fastest Growing Commis- 
sion House in America! 


Te CTT UANCO UU UU HAA UEA EAA CPU UR CT COE YOY COUP 


‘EK Parla aL con eed aa CTL 
KY PTL AU UVHU DEEL AAAT AEH NCEE MM UUOUUUEATUCEU TAO Feat eee een Ure ene 


c c $1. $1.25 e 
— Bartlett Frazier Co. 
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The Wagner Letter of October 6, 1920, says: Beed CHICAGO as a 


Lonesome bull point. in corn is “in the trenches”—it is 
the profoundly sensible idea of 70c to 75c on farms. 


eg Se ame ord eg Consignments Solicited Future Orders Executed 
Receivers Shippers —_— Exporters 


millions will endure over into November. To the brink of 
the new corn mid-winter rush. 


There are only two outlets for the December 1 to April 
1, 1921, corn movement—livestock and the visible. 


es the eer premier period much of ae grain We Have Ample Terminal Elevator Facilities at Chicago, 
trend rests on trade news. this vast revision be gen- . ° : 

eral, coal and steel must also revise severely. World Indiana Harbor, Minneapolis and Manitowoc. 

money discounts are terrific, ranging from 20 to over 


90 per cent. Thus on $2.00 December wheat Chicago 
basis, it can be inferred that our wheat in Italy costs MEMBERS OF GRAIN BRANCH OFFICES IN 


around $4.00 (per exchange). EXCHANGES OF Liverpool, New York, Baltimore, Bos- 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winni- ete rwanda an Lge! bere 

: r 5 N oo r . 4 * i . 5 s ity, YLinneapolis, ulu an Spring- 

Send in your application for the WAGNER LET TER to eran ee St. Louis inal pereras Spi war Yate tineate. 
s ‘ankakee, Pontiac an ille, Lli- 

E. W. WAGNER & CO., 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, wa kee eee 


or any of the WAGNER branch offices 


Sah fll a ulinaataaal Cash and Future Orders Executed in All Markets 


E. W. WAGNER & CO ey emp 
, ° ° a tleig mecheuge 
w Yor otton Exchange 
GRAIN, STOCKS, COTTON, Culeaco Board of acaae 


Private Wire System 


PROVISIONS Riarepelia (umber a erence 
fs t. Louis erchants Exchange 
Established 33 Years New York Produce Exchange 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 1 wau ee amber 0: ommerce 
Chicago Stock Exchange oe . e - 
Continsntel & Gon: Matline Ci? tants of Trade Our Facilities for Gathering and Distributing Crop and Market 
mercial Bank Bldg. 33 New Street Winnipeg Grain Exchange News Are Unexcelled. 
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ee eee 5 EEE eee ; 
J. J. CRANDALL F. R, BACON | 


Pres. & Treas. Vice-Pres. 


MANE Y 


E. P. BACON CO. || GRAIN COMPANY | 


GRAIN MERCHANTS | 


TWO TERMINAL ELEVATORS—1,250,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS CHOICE 
MILLING 


WHEAT 
Sellers of Cash Grain and 


Field Seeds on Commission 


CONSIGNMENTS 


Maney Bids 
“Wiost Dollars Per Car’’ 
MILWAUKEE CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA NEBRASKA 


A; E. REYNOLDS, President B. F. CRABBS, Vice-President 
T. C. CRABBS, Secretary-Treasurer BENNETT TAYLOR, Vice-President 


won 


| W. F. Heck & 
Crabbs Reynolds Company 


Taylor Co. 


- CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. Receivers and Shippers in 
| 7 Car Lots and Mixed Cars 
Country Shippers of Grain from Indiana’s = F&F FE FE BB 
Most Fertile Corn Belt | | 
GRAIN, HAY, ! 
TRACK BUYERS OF CAR LOT GRAIN » DRAW 22d 


MILL FEED 


Specialists Dealing in Clover, Timothy 
and allied Field Seeds---car lots or less 


An old, well-established firm, operating a riper Building 
chain of elevators and seed cleaning plant, PITTSBURGH 
furnishing a service which is at your com- PA: 
mand. 
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THE CITY NATIONAL BANK 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Send Your Grain Drafts 
on Columbus to 


The City National Bank 
of Columbus 


PROMPT ATTENTION 


Remit same day drafts are paid 


_ OFFICERS 


FOSTER COPELAND, President 
J. J. JENNINGS, First Vice-President 
CHARLES W. TANNER, Vice-Prest. and Cashier 
ROBERT W. LAYLIN, Ass’t Cashier 
HARLEY D. CULP, Ass’t Cashier 


P.B. & C. C. Miles 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Board of Trade; 
Peoria, Illinois 


Consignments Our Specialty 


An Old House With Up-To-Date Methods 
And Unquestioned Responsibility 


HESS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bidg. Chicago 


MILLERS:— 


WE BUY 


Winter andSpring Wheat, Corn, 
Oats, Buckwheat Chicken 
Feed, Barley, Kaffir Corn and 
Mill Feed 
MANUFACTURE 

Winter and Spring Flour, Kiln 
Dried Granulated & Bolted 
Corn Meal, Molasses, Horse 
and Dairy Feeds, Buckeye 
Scratch Feed 


ORDERS FULLY APPRECIATED 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON OHIO 
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Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co. 


MEADOWS |} cssssser. no 


QUALITY _ SERVICE 


SSMS sss st sme mM sm ss 


BUYERS OF 
liay-Grain-Feed The Eller Grain Company 
Stare a ener Rae - WHOLESALE GRAIN 


We are in the heart of the Western Wheat belt, 


where practically all characters of wheat are raised. 


If you are interested in western Kansas, Nebraska 
or eastern Colorado wheat, write or wire us at 


STERLING, COLO. 
Branch Office Colby, Kans. _ 


NEW BERN NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMITS TT STU SHU LIUTS MITTS LION SH TENT TT 


PUTT STITT STMT STS TMT STS rT MTT er NTI RSs 


‘ Se reer TUTTI STILT SIMUL: Mi MLuLuns WiLL LLL MOLL LLL Le LLL LLL nS 


King-Wilder STUDABAKER GRAIN AND 
Crain Ga SEED COMPANY 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA 
Operating Four Country Elevators 


CORN and OATS Shippers 
oo and Sell CLOVER and TIMOTHY Seed under 


purity and germination tests. 


Receivers 
9 MAIL US SAMPLES 
Pipa RAPIDS, q and shippers | ‘ 
of GRAIN Our Specialties—Fancy Alfalfa and Soy Beans 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Receivers and Shippers | 
HAY AND STRAW—We are the largest handlers FEED OF ALL KINDS—We are jobbers in all 


of Hay and Straw in the Milwaukee market. Get - kinds of Feed Stuffs: Wheat, Rye, Barley, Corn 
our quotations on Alfalfa, Timothy, Clover and and Oats, and in Cotton and Linseed Feed 
Clover Mixed. products. 


Whether buyer or seller in these products, write, wire or telephone 
We want you with us. > 


400-401 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., . MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Machine-Molded G ears 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate 
pitch and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


economical. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., We.ae"s:. Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 


es DS SS SA cE I 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR my 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


THE BIRD SHIPPING SCALE 


Proves Correct j 


| SOLD BY ALL Weights Let 
| MILL Us 
| Only scale on the mar- 
Pa BERS ket with an automatic Prove 
: Not An : record of every pound to 
| Hemeeqeneiage : Experiment to every draft. hg ; 
« e' team ryer a 
IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING No chance for mistake. the 
rt CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CEREAL ae Bird 
F PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. RAS Absolutely Fool Proof. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention! Scale 
3 . = Will 
‘ ‘a = Send for Catal 
THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. — ae Do 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. “™ygar°"® 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tange who is trying to get along without a 


Mill opens like this in six minutes. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


DIRECT HEAT OR STEAM 


RundolphQrany riers 


0.W. RANDOLPH CO.TOLEDO OFIO V.S.A. 


tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 


VIADE IN ALL SIZES 
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__THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATOR— 


YOUR PROFITS Before you buy or sell 
CAN -BE INCREASED IF New or Second hand b a gs 


YOU RUN YOUR GRAIN 


OVER OUR 
Dustless Grain and Seed Separator ; - 

Special side a for All Kinds Get— \ \ ESTERN S—Price 
0) Train ‘ 


Our Machines have probably brought higher grades to more country grain shippers 
than all other makes combined, saving the cost of each Machine many times in a 


season. 


Western Bag & Burlap Company 


Write for prices on the “RACINE” line of grain os 2437 W. 14th Sued Chicas’ 
JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


Reliance Construction Company SAMPLE CASES—ALL KINDS 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build KNICKERBOCKER MADE: Ce 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS Fe Cs a 


Carry samples 
conveniently, compactly, 
im a practical manner. 


625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Dey a ae 


convincingly. 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Bringing bigger, 


RID-O F-RATS better orders. 


Patented, is Non-Poisonous and can be used any~ 
where without risk of killing house pets or injuring 
human beings. Eight years on the market. If your 
dealer don’t carry it, send direct to the manufacturers. 


THE BERG & BEARD MFG. CO. & / 
tone oi ak KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


Price $1.80 per doz. boxes; $1.00 per lb. 
(Discount quoted upon request.) 226-230 N. Clinton St CHICAGO, ILL 
€ ° D : E ° 


We also manufacture a very effective Gopher Exterminator. 


Ask for Catalog No. 36 


15, 20, 25, 
30HLP. 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Devendable Power 
From Cheapest Fuel 


Here is an engine that will operate for 


FOR PEARLING 


BARLEY 
PEPPER 


Write for Catalog 


long periods, using as fuel any of the 

cheaper grades of distillate, fuel or crude W H EAT 

one assuring the most dependable power : 

and show _an immense saving in the power i fae 
costs of Flour and Grist Mills, Grain. Ele- Use Triumph Pearlers if you The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 


vators, Cotton Gins, Oil Mills, Municipal want to produce pearled barley, 
or wheat, or pepper. They will 


turn out a product that cannot 
AS be beaten. 


Water and Electric Light Plants, where 
15, 20, 25 or 30 H. P. is required. 

It maintains lowest fuel consumption. 
near completely automatically lubricated as Full information gladly fur- 
possible. No water injected into combus- nished to those interested. 

tion chamber, thereby maintaining low 


baer aad oi and peter eee of cyl- THE C 0 BAR EI e e 
inder and _ piston. erfect crank compres- . 0. eva or ac er an 
sion at all times. Quick starting. Sensi- Cl TLETT & SNOW 00. 
tive governor, close, accurate speed regu- Syelands io 

lation. Extra large bearing surfaces tend 
for long service and low maintenance cost. 
Simplicity of parts. Can be operated for 


long eae runs with minimum attention FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


fom operate STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


FRE E ENGINE BOOKLET MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 


Write for it TODAY 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
Ege tet SENGINS co.f| INSURANCE ASSOCIATION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 
, Freeport, 5 
Be Laie Steve Chan OF ILLINOIS Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
Pump Jacks. Est. 1862. Free Catalog. Established 1878 Alton, Jllinois 
Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 
Properties. N 
Grain Insurance for short terms a 
nce for GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 
CASH ASSETS -  $1,286,751.88 GeneralOftice and Rector 1400-1402 West Lath Se 


FOEL-OIL ENGINE 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y LEAVENWORZH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA | 


Des Moines Board of Trade . 
= 


Fastest Growing Grain Market in the West. 


Unsurpassed facilities for handling Grain 


on Consignment, or make track bids. 


ae —— —S= a ee —_ any ee, 


fe NEL of membership of the 
Des Moines Board of Trade includes 


men of broad experience and knowl- 


IUVVOHVOAURTAOOAON TATA AHEAD 


| 


[| 


edge in grain affairs, coupled with an 


earnest desire to give service that cannot 


be bettered on any terminal market. 


In the interest of your grain business, its 


HULUVEUUOUOGAOUUAEUOAAUUAGOTAARGAOUEAAOAAA AAT 


promotion and growth, get in touch 


with the members of the 


DES MOINES BOARD OF TRADE. 


LLC 


FEAT TTT 


ee | 
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Know the Machine 
Before You Invest 
Your Money. 


ONE TESTED AND PROVEN MACHINE 

IS WORTH MANY EXPERIMENTS. 
The machine that was adopted in 
spite of fierce competition for the 
world’s largest elevator certainly has 
merit. This elevator “CALUMET 
TERMINAL” So. Chicago has Mon:- 
tor clippers exclusively—as well as 
Monitor Separators—a total capacity 
of better than two million bushels of 
grain per 24 hours. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Dept. E 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


=e ones Es 


ee ee 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VOL, XXXIX. 


THEAMERICAN 


ELEVATOR,AND) 
WA Wa 


\ Ms 
Ly 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 


sli 


per year. 
English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. 


IF 
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_, Plans for Terminal Elevators at Oswego and Gowanus Bay, to put New York City Among the 
Modern Ports in the Handling of Export Grain 


HEN the financiers of the country were 
W ne to devise means for the resumption 

of specie payment after the Civil War, and 
were at their wits’ ends to suggest a method that 
did not invite ruin to the Government’s credit, 
President U. S. Grant solved the problem very sim- 
ply by stating: “The way to begin the resumption 
of specie payment is to begin.” 

Now for a number of years New York has been 
watching the export grain trade get away from 
it. The enlargement of the State Barge Canal, 
which was believed would remedy the situation, 
was completed at a staggering cost. But as there 
were no terminals at New York to handle canal 
borne ‘grain there was but little economy in the 
use of the canal. Rail congestion around the port 
continued and the freight handling facilities were 
not improved, and yet New York dealers wondered 
why there was a country-wide clamor for a deep 


_ O eaeaamaa acre ¥ 


waterway channel through the St. Lawrence, and 
have fought the proposition from its inception. 
But State Engineer Frank M. Williams, said there 
was a plan by which the grain from the Great 
Lakes would find its way to the port of New York. 
Adequate elevators at the terminals of the canal 
would answer the problem. And in reply to the 
question: “How can such elevators be built?” Mr. 
Williams paraphrased General Grant, by saying, 
“Build them.” 

‘New York has been the financial and commer- 
cial capital of the country for so long that it could 
not conceive of any other city having the temerity 
ef taking business away from it. This superior 
attitude has kept the city paralyzed so far as grain 
handling improvements were concerned, with the 
result that Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport 
News, with their modern elevators, have been get- 
ting a large share of the export business. This 
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kas been going on for some time, but instead of 
getting busy at home, New York has confined its 
activities to obstructing other channels of trade. 
Now, however, New York has waked up. It has at 
last realized that it has no divine right of pre- 
eminence; that the rest of the country was not 
ordained to pay tribute, and that its commerce 
would slip from its grasp unless a constructive 
rather than a destructive program were adopted. 

Frank M. Williams has led the progressives in 
the trade, and the state engineering department has 
drawn plans for transfer elevators, one to be lo- 
cated at Oswego on Lake Ontario, the nearest point 
on the lakes to seaboard at a terminal of the State 
Barge Canal, and the other at the port of New 
York on Gowanus Bay. These plans have been ap- 
proved by a committee of authorities appointed by 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

The main point which has not 


been fully de- 
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termined in the plans for the Gowanus Bay site is 
the location and extent of the equipment necessary 
for unloading ocean vessels. The Produce Ex- 
change reports that the import business on flax 
alone, amounted to over 12,000,000 bushels in 1919. 
However, there are three sites which can be de- 
veloped for the purpose of unloading ocean vessels. 
One is on the existing pier, where a conveyor can 
be installed connecting with the belts used for 
loading. This arrangement would be suitable for 
handling sacked grain. Another location is on the 
inshore end of the dock at the Henry Street Slip 
where a conveyor with pneumatic suction unload- 
ers can be installed which will serve to unload 
either sacked or bulk grain and deliver it direct to 
the elevator. The third location will be on the new 
pier which the state contemplates constructing. 
The elevators will have an approximate capacity 
of 2,000,000 bushels of grain, provision being made 
to increase this should conditions so warrant at a 
future date. The interior of each elevator will be 
divided into bins having capacities ranging from 
4,200 bushels to 26,000 bushels with intermediate 
sizes so that lots of almost any amount can be ade- 
quately and economically handled. Two marine 
towers for the purpose of unloading the boats are 
to be constructed, provision being made in the 
plans for the addition of a third tower should it 
be required. These towers have been so designed 
that one. barge, 150 feet long, can be unloaded at 
each end of the elevator without interfering with 
each other while, in the event that a 300-foot barge 
should be utilized, as some of the larger carrying 
corporations propose, both towers can accomplish 
the task of unloading at the same time, thereby 
making for speed in the transfer of the cargo. 


As the grain is unloaded it will be weighed by 
devices installed in the towers. Reelevating de- 
vices will then transfer it to the elevator proper 
for distribution to the bins, it being possible to 
reach bins with a capacity of approximately 500,- 
000 bushels by direct spouts. A conveyor system 
will move the rest of the grain to or from any bin 
while a clearing house, equipped with bins and 
cleaning devices will be within easy access to the 
marine towers. After being cleaned the grain will 
again be weighed by devices located in the main 
cupola of the structure after which it may be 
transferred direct to ocean cargo vessels or turned 
back into storage bins. 

The approximate: capacity of each shipping leg 
and conveyor will be 25,000 bushels per hour and 
two shipping conveyors will be provided to load the 
ships. Additional provision is made for the un- 
loading of freight cars should railroad connections 
be made on the terminals. 

The plans make provision for the installation of 
a modern grain dryer to which the grain may be 
delivered by any one of the marine towers and 
thence put in storage or loaded to the cargo ves- 
sels. Safety devices and other equipment to guard 
against fire and eliminate grain dust will be in- 
stalled and, when completed, the elevators will be 
electrically operated, will be modern in every re- 
spect and will serve to fill a want which has been 
apparent to all who are familiar with transporta- 
tion problems as they relate to the utilization of 
the Barge Canal. 

Exact specifications for the elevators cannot be 
given until bids are called for, which will prob- 
ably be in November, but the engineers and the 
New York trade are fully alive to the importance 
of having the most modern and speedy equipment 
possible to obtain. In loading ocean vessels speed 
is of great importance as a few hours’ delay might 
be very costly for the shipper. 


Just how much better a terminal at Oswego can 
serve the trade than those already established at 
Buffalo, New Yorkers are better able to judge than 
we are a thousand miles away. The answer can 
only be in a saving of tolls, for-in other respects 


Buffalo is ready and able to handle all the canal 
business that is offered. 


OUT of 752 farmers owning motor trucks in 11 
eastern states who answered a recent query of the 
Department of Agriculture, 95 per cent said they 
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believed the use of trucks would show a profit, Pre- 
ference leaned toward a 1-ton truck. Bad roads 
were the principal drawback mentioned. 


CANADIAN CROP ESTIMATE 


The latest crop estimates place the 1920 yield for 
the three Prairie Provinces for wheat as follows: 
Manitoba, 45,679,000 bushels; Saskatchewan, 136,- 
680,000 bushels; Alberta, 66,386,000 bushels; making 
a total of 248,745,000 bushels. In the Province of 
Manitoba about 50 per cent of the wheat has been 
threshed. In Saskatchewan and Alberta the per- 
centage is much less, as there has been considerable 
delay as a consequence of rain. In the three Pro- 
vinces there were sowed to wheat, 15,621,000 acres; 
to oats, 9,919,000 acres; barley, 1,768,000 acres; and 
flax, 1,178,000 acres. The wheat yield in Manitoba 
Province was 17 bushels to the acre; in Saskatche- 
wan, 14% bushels; Alberta, 19 bushels. 

The average yield per acre for oats in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba is 33 bushels; in Saskatchewan, 35 
bushels; in Alberta, 38 bushels. The average yield 
of barley per acre in Manitoba is 30 bushels; in 
Saskatchewan, 25 bushels; and in Alberta, 23 bush- 
els. Flax shows an average yield per acre in Mani- 
toba of 6 bushels; in Saskatchewan, 6 bushels; and 
in Alberta, 7 bushels. It is estimated that the wheat 
crop alone will be worth $600,000,000. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS FOR DELAY 


BY OWEN L. COON 


One leading western railroad (shippers undoubt- 
edly know which one) has apparently adopted a 
policy of declining any and all claims for delay. 
I have seen this attitude taken on cars that are 
delayed 30 days over the normal run of 10 days. 
From all indications, all delay claims are to be 
declined by this railroad, regardless of liability, 
though the same railroad is paying shortage claims 
with a great deal of justice and fairness, but not 
with any degree of liberality. Claims for loss due 
to grain getting out of condition during delay or 
aecline in price during delay which other railroads 
have paid are being consistently declined, especially 
claims for delay arising during December, January 
and February of last winter. 

It is well to realize that railroads are liable for 
all of such claims where the delay is unreasonable. 
Carriers do not have to transport on scheduled time 
or by any particular train but when grain is delayed 
10 and 15 days over the normal running time of 
10 days, there can be little doubt of liability. Re- 
member, that in many cases, good liability claims 
will be declined. The policy for you to pursue 
when claims like the above arise and they are de- 
clined as this one western railroad is now doing es- 
pecially, is to sue. Don’t try to argue and write 
letters. It won’t do you any good. You are simply 
wasting time. Sue on it and if the legal depart- 
ment will not offer a fair compromise, go right on 
through with it. It will bring the best returns for 
the money invested that is possible for you to ob- 
tain. A trial of this procedure on good delay claims 
that are declined will demonstrate the wisdom of 
the advice. But don’t expect to get results except 
by suing. Such is the only language some railroads 
understand. 


JAPAN TURNS TO WHEAT 


The Government of Japan has recently been en- 
couraging the people to eat more wheat and less 
rice in order to meet the difficulty of supplying food 
to the increasing population. The population of 
Japan is estimated to be growing at the rate of 
about 600,000 annually. In spite of the most in- 
tensive cultivation of every available piece of land 
in Japan, including Formosa, insufficient food is 
produced to satisfy the demand, especially for rice, 
the most important food item of the average Japan- 
ese. 

To meet this deficit, Japan has entered a special 
arrangement with France, whereby large quantities 
of rice will be imported from Indo-China. This is 
a costly transaction, however, as the Government 
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loses approximately $20,000,000 annually in supply- 
ing Indo-China rice to the people at a moderate 
price. F 

Large wheat producing areas are awaiting de- 
velopment on the plains of Manchuria and eastern 
Siberia. Once the people have been induced to 
consume more wheat and less rice there will prob- 
ably be a good market there for our own surplus 
production, even though attempts at raising wheat 
in Korea and Manchuria are successful. 


LOSSES OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Every one knows that the raising of a crop of 
wheat or any other cereal is’a fight against climatic 
conditions, plant disease and insect pests. And 
we know that the crop destroying agencies are not 
equally active each year. The Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
has published a tabular statement which shows the 
extent and causes of yearly crop losses from 1909 
to 1919 inclusive, or 11 years altogether. While 
this statement is necessarily based on estimates 
only, by crop reporters, it probably comes pretty 
near the truth, since the figures given are averages 
of these reports. 

The average total_loss for wheat in the 11 
years was 28.8 per cent of each crop. Of corn, the 
average loss each year was 32.1 per cent; of oats 
24.5 per cent; of barley, 28.7 per cent; of rice, 
19 per cent. The losses on rye and buckwheat 
are not given. We can do no better than give in 
full the table relating to wheat losses as published: 
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It is apparent from an inspection of the figures 
that the margin for improvement is rather slight. 
Since climatic conditions were responsible in the 
11 years for 22.9 per cent of the total 28.8 per 
cent loss of the wheat crop, we have only 5.9 per 
cent remaining as the result of possibly preventible 
causes. There has been a marked decrease in 
losses from defective seed, although the “total loss 
from this source is itself small. So with the depre- 
dations’’of animal pests. But insect pests and 
plant diseases seem to be increasing, the first 
slightly, the second largely. } 

Such causes of wheat loss as storms, hail, hot 
winds, floods, etc., are beyond the possibility of 
human remedy. Defective moisture, however, and 
frost or freezing can be counteracted and min- 


imized as sources of loss to some extent by the. 


development of drouth resistant and hardy vari- 
eties. But apparently 25 per cent of each wheat 
crop on an average is doomed when the seed is 
planted, in spite of all man can do. 


“TAKE-ALL” IN WHEAT 


Tests in Illinois have shown that some varieties 
of wheat are practically immune from the disease 
which has thus far been identified with the wheat 
disease “Take-All” of Australia. Turkey Red, May 
and Red Wave seem to be practically immune. 
Winter Fife and Harvest King showed only traces 
of the disease, while Fulcaster and Fultz showed 
an infection of only 2 per cent. At Grant City, 
Salzer’s Prize Taker and Red Cross were appar- 
ently very susceptible to “Take-All,” and infection 
in Illini Chief showed as high as 30 per cent. In 
another year more will be known of this disease. 
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- modity having a separate spout. 
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Making Feed for Dixie 


The Products of the Security Mills & Feed Company of Knoxville, Tenn., 


Reach all the Southeastern States 


cessful industries but none, perhaps, has had 

a more consistent rise on the ladder of suc- 
.cess than the Security Mills & Feed Company. It 
is one of the largest feed manufacturing plants 
south of the Ohio River, and its rapid growth can 
be attributed largely to the able management of 
W. S. Howell, vice-president, whose 35 years have 
been filled with farming, dairying, flour milling 
and finally feed manufacturing. His almost un- 
canny buying ability and judgment of markets, 


KK eesstat ina Tenn., is the home of many suc- 


LINE OF FEEDERS IN THE SECURITY MILL 


coupled with an untiring energy and executive 
salesmanship has gone far toward placing the plant 
at the head of the feed mills of the South. Ben A. 
Morton, is president; A. R. McCullough, second 
vice-president and assistant manager; and I. W. 
Longmire, secretary and treasurer, and these, too, 
ceserve full credit for their share in the work. 
The company was incorporated in 1906 as the 
Security Warehouse & Elevator Company, and had 
a jobbing business in grain, hay and feed. In 1917 
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PACKING DEPARTMENT, SECURITY MILLS & FEED COMPANY 


the name and the character of the business was 
changed to its present form, and in the three years 
remarkable progress has been made. 

The plant consists of an elevator, mill, and power 
house. The elevator is of concrete construction 
with a capacity of 100,000 bushels. It was built 
by the Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago, 
and is planned and equipped for the most rapid 
and convenient handling of the many kinds of grain 
that are used in the plant. The elevator is 125 
feet in height and has 22 bins, of which 14 are 
tor storage and 8 are supply bins for the mill and 
which empty to the mill by gravity, each com- 
The handling 
-eapacity of the elevator is 5,000 bushels per hour, 
the receiving and transferring being carried on 


at the same time without interference. There are 
four steel legs, and all the spouting is of steel. A 
15-bushel automatic scale measures the receipts 
and a smaller scale is in the sacking department 
as large quantities of corn and oats. received in 
bulk,,are sacked and sold in mixed or l.c.l. cars. 
The basement of the elevator is used for storing 
sacks. 

The feed mill is a commodious building 200 feet 
long, three stories high and with a Texas the full 
length of the house in which are the dust collectors 
and reels. Half of the first floor is used for stor- 
age. Here also the alfalfa meal, wheat bran and 
other products are unloaded and elevated by means 
of a bag elevator to the second and third floors 
for storage. 

The second floor contains 26 Gauntt Feeders, 
manufactured by W. J. Savage Company; two mo- 
lasses feed mixers, also the scratch feed and chick- 
en mash mixers. There are in all five units, which 
by means of clutches, can be operated together or 
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per 24 hours, which is barely enough to supply the 
steady demand which has been built up in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, North and South Car- 
clina, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 
Having conquered the South, the company is now 
looking toward the eastern markets by way of 
Baltimore and New York. 


YIELD AND FERTILIZER 


The yield of grains in Russia generally averages 
the same each year, says the Department of Com- 
merce. The crop varies only when the harvest is 
unusually poor or good. At the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century the yield in Germany was 60 
poods (pood—86,1128 pounds) per dessiatine (des- 
siatine—2.7 acres); in the year 1900 it showed an 
increase to 90 poods, and in 1913 a further increase 
to 1385 poods. The plowland in Germany comprises 
about one-half of the whole area, or about 26,000,- 
000 dessiatines, its crop yielding about 2,000,000,000 
poods of grain and about 3,000,000,000 poods of po- 
tatoes per annum. ¢ 

In Russia the plowland comprises 6 per cent of 
the total area, or about 12,000,000 ressiatines, which 
is practically five times that of Germany, and its 
yield is approximately 4,000,000,000 poods of grain 
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each one or any combination separately. On the 
second floor also are four attrition mills; four large 
stands of rolls; one oats clipper and one corn 
polisher made by the S. Howes Company. 

The third floor is largely taken up with bin stor- 
age, which is used for the grains after they are 
prepared for the mixing into the different feeds. 
However, there are two cleaning machines and one 
sealping machine on this floor; and also fans for 
handling alfalfa meal, bran and the dust which 
accumulates in the mill. 

The fourth floor or Texas has 12 dust collectors 
and 14 reels for the different separations that are 
required in making of horse feed, dairy feed, chick- 
en mash, hog feed and scratch feed. All of these 
may be made at the same time and they are carried 
to the packing room on the first floor where there 
are two automatic molasses scales; two Mogul 
Packers; and one automatic scratch feed scale, all 
located along one belt that carries the feed to 
an Economy Bag Closing Machine where the bags 
are sewed and dropped off on an inclining belt 
which carries them to the second floor. There 
they are dropped onto a belt that is reversible 
and which runs the full length of the second floor, 
loading thence by gravity to any of five cars which 
can be spotted at the same time. 

The power plant, housed in a separate building, 
is equipped with a 300-horsepower engine, which 
drives both mill and elevator. 

The plant has a capacity of 22,000 bags of feed 


and about 2,000,000,000 poods of potatoes a year. 
One dessiatine in Russia yields only one-fourth the 
amount yielded by the same area in Germany. This 
low yield in Russia is due to poor tillage of the 
soil resulting from lack of agricultural machinery, 
from poor farming methods, and to the shortage of 
fertilizers. Cow manure has been used almost ex- 
clusively. 

Prior to the war, Germany spent about 400,000,000 
marks annually for artificial fertilizers, while Rus- 
sia spent about 50,000,000 marks, or only one-eighth 
as much on an area five times as large. 


TO REORGANIE THE GRAIN 
MARKETS 


J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, has appointed the Committee 
of Seventeen to study marketing conditions in this 
country and Canada and devise a new plan for co- 
operative marketing of our grain crops. 

The committee includes George Livingstone, 
chief of the United States Bureau of Markets; Dr. 
H. J. Waters, Kansas City; C. H. Gustafson, presi- 


dent Nebraska Farmers Union; William G. Eck- 
hardt, Illinois State Farm Bureau; C. V. Gregory, 
selected by the American Agricultural Editors’ 


Association; J. M. Anderson, Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, St. Paul, Minn.; P. E. Powell, Missouri 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association; C. A. Bing- 
ham, Michigan State Farm Bureau; J. C. Bolles, 
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Kansas Equity Union; L. J. Tabor, master Ohio 
State Grange; Clifford Thorne, Chicago, counsel for 
shippers’ organizations; H. B. Meisch, Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Association, Minnesota; 
A. L. Middleton, Eagle Grove, Ia., and R. Snyder, 
Kansas State Farm Bureau. 

The Committee recently met in Chicago and ef- 
fected a permanent organization. C. H. Gustafson, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers Union, was 
elected chairman, and A. L. Middleton of the Farm- 
ers National Grain Dealers Association, was made 
vice-chairman. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING OF 
SACKED GRAIN 


The reason inland! water carriage had such dif- 
ficulty in competing with railroads, was largely 
the excessive cost of handling in and out cargoes 


90-FOOT CONVEYOR ON A RIVER BARGE IN CALIFORNIA 


at the docks. It was done manually in those days 
and a large force of stevedors had to be main- 
tained to take care of shipments. 

The great hope of a resumption of water traffic, 
which is so much cheaper than by rail, is in the 
improvements, in the last decade, in mechanical 
handling devices. Nor is it only the large vessels 
and ports which have taken advantage of the new 
inventions, aS proved by the Sacramento River 
barge shown in the illustration. 

This river barge is equipped with a conveyor 
90 feet in length, and is designed to handle sacks 
of grain, potatoes, etc., between the barge and the 
river bank. The conveyor is operated by a small 
gas engine which is supported on the conyeyor 
about 10 feet from the mast. One end of the con- 
veyor rests against the mast, and the other end 
(when not in use), is supported on the barge house. 
When the conveyor is to be used, the end is swung 
around to the bank, and the end resting against 
the mast is lowered to the deck of the barge. 
The engine is then started and the bags of ma- 
terial are carried to the land by the endless belt 
on the conveyor. The belt that drives the conveyor 
is turned when the conveyor is to be reversed. 
There is a clutch for starting and stopping the 
conveyor. This clutch is operated by a rope which 
reaches to the end of the conveyor resting on the 
deck. There is a signal bell at the engine, which 
is operated by a rope reaching to the land end of 
the conveyor. When the bags are coming too 
fast for the men on land to handle, a man on land 
sounds the bell, and the man on deck throws 
the clutch, stopping the conveyor. 

When not in use the conveyor is supported 10 
or 12 feet above the deck of the barge. The con- 
veyor is raised and lowered by means of steel 
cables which pass over pulleys at the top of the 
mast, and operated by hand winches. The con- 
veyor is in two sections, a 70-foot section, and a 
20-foot extension. This extension can be seen plain- 


ly in the illustration supported at the far end of. 


the conveyor. 


IN 1920, 6,000 acres of flax were cultivated in 
the United States, as against 5,000 acres in 1919, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan and the William- 
ette Valley of Oregon lead in production. The 1920 
crop is valued at $1,600,000. 
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‘NEW PLANT OF HOLT SEED 
COMPANY 


The Holt Seed Company of Caldwell, Idaho, last 
spring let a contract to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Company, for the construction of a 
grain elevator, storage and office building. The to- 
tal area covered by the new plant is 28x94 feet. 

The work house and storage combined, cover an 
area of 28 x 48 feet 6 inches. There are 19 bins in 
the work house and storage combined, having a 
total capacity of 62,000 bushels. 

The office building, truck and wagon dump, cover 
an area of 28 x 45 feet 6 inches. The work house 
and office adjoin one another, making it possible to 
receive grain from farmers at one end of the 
house, and receive grain by car at the other end. 
The 18-inch basement belt serves two purposes— 
one for receiving from wagons to receiving leg, 
also for shipping grain from storage to shipping 
leg. 

The elevator receives grain on the track side by 
means of a receiving hopper, discharging to a 24- 
inch receiving belt, thence to receiving leg, and up 
into elevator for distribution; the heads are 
equipped with 12-inch turnheads, which supply any 
bin in the work house, or to belt which has an end 
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discharge to 12-inch turnhead and distributes the 
grain to any bin in the storage. This belt is driven 
by a five-horsepower motor. 

The weighing is done by means of a 100-ton 
track scale; this scale is provided with a dead rail 
to allow through train to pass without disturbing 
the scale proper. 

The lower basement belts are driven by means 
of a five-horsepower motor to a countershaft and 
then belted to the respective pulleys driving the 
belts. In the basement of work house, is mounted 
a five-car car puller, driven by a 15-horsepower mo- 
tor, to pull cars over the receiving sinks for un- 
loading. The unloading is done by means of a 
double Clark Power Shovel, driven by a 714-horse- 
power motor. 

The first story of the workhouse is clear for 
working purposes only. There are floor manholes 
feeding from bins above to receiving or shipping 
elevator legs. Grain sacking is done on this floor 
by means of a portable sacking scale receiving 
grain from steel spouts in storage. Dust from 
cyclone is also sacked on this floor. 

Along the track, and for the full width of the 
building, is a platform 5 feet 6 inches wide, to be 
used for trucking, etc. The track scale beam is 
also mounted on this platform. 


The first floor arrangement is a very convenient — 


one, as it affords much leeway for the proper han- 
dling of business. The platform and truck scale 
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is covered by means of a wood constructed curtain 
18 feet out from face of building. 

The work house bins proper are divided in two 
by means of a cleaner floor, which has a 60-inch 
S. Howes Gang Sieve, driven by a 10-horsepower, 
1,200 rpm. motor. The grain is fed to the 
cleaner from upper bins and discharged to lower 
bins, then ready for distribution through first 
floor. 

The grain is shipped by means of an eight-inch 
car spout from the distributing floor to cars, the 
end of which has a 10-foot section of flexible spout. 
The elevator legs have 12x7xT7-inch Salem Cups, 
spaced 13-inch centers, having a capacity of 3,400 
bushels per hour. The elevator legs are driven in- 


dividually by means of a 20-horsepower, 900 r.p.m. | 


motor, belted to center shaft, and geared to head 
shaft. The elevator legs are part steel and part 
concrete. 

There is a spiral stair from basement to cleaner 


‘floor, a manlift, and ladder from basement to head 


floor. 

The farmers’ end of the elevator is equipped with 
a combined wagon and truck dump, mounted on a 
10-ton Howe Scale, making this end of the house 
as flexible as the track end, for meeting the pres- 
ent demands. 

It is contemplated that some time in the future 
there will be a-seed plant and warehouse built ad- 
joining the elevator, which is provided for in the 
present structure. 


LIFE CYCLE OF THE HESSIAN FLY 


There are always two main generations of the 
Hessian fly in Indiana and adjacent states. The 
adult flies for a spring brood emerge from ‘“flax- 
seed,” having wintered in volunteer wheat as well 
as regular wheat. Practically all of this brood 
emerges during April; and while individuals live 
only a few days, during this time they lay their 
eggs in grooves along the upper surface of the 
wheat leaves. The eggs hatch usually in less than 
a week and the tiny maggots work their way down 
as far as they can go between the leaf sheath and 
the stalk, where they feed until they are mature. 
The full-grown larvae, which resemble grains of 
rice somewhat, transform into “flaxseed” and in 
this stage pass the summer. 

During August, September and October, depend- 
ing on latitude, the adults of the main fall genera- 
tion emerge from ‘‘flaxseeds” in stubble or in volun- 
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teer wheat which has been allowed to stand. 
generation infests both volunteer wheat and all 
wheat sown before the fly-free date. The flies lay 
their eggs in the new wheat plants and the life 
cycle is repeated. The accompanying cut taken 
from a circular of the Purdue Experiment Station 
by W. H. Larrimer, shows what happens in August, 
September and October in this life history of the 
fly. It is the maggots of this generation that 
cause the characteristic appearance of infested 
plants. The “flaxseed” is quiescent through Novem- 
ber, December, January, February and March at 
the base of the wheat plant. In April the cycle 


commences again. 


EUROPEAN corn borer has been discovered in 
Canada, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture finds, and warns against this new source of 
infection. 


This — 
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the twenty-fourth annual convention of the 

Grain Dealers National Association at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on Monday morning, October 11, 
about 700 guests were registered. Subsequent- 
ly about 400 more signified their presence, a 
total of about 1,100 in attendance. Needless to say 
everyone had a good time. The grain dealers ex- 
pected much from Minneapolis and the great grain 
exchange in that city, and they were not disap- 
pointed. Everything possible was done for the 
pleasure and comfort of the delegates and they were 
unanimous in their expressions of appreciation. 
The convention developed into one of the most 
important that the Association has ever held. A 
-tiumber of innovations were tried successfully and 
the addresses and reports were particularly signifi- 
cant, and were given marked attention. 
In his address of welcome Mayor 
Meyers put the responsibility of condi- 
tions squarely up to the trade. He did 
not attempt to put the trade on the de- 
fensive, in fact. he emphatically expressed 
his belief in the necessity of the middle- 
man. But his remarks instilled an earn- 
estness and a concentration of thought 
and effort that was noticeable throughout 
the meeting. ; : 
One of the innovations was the singing 
which started off each session. Fred W. 
Haigh of Toledo led the songs with 
W. W. Cummings of Toledo at the piano. 
At the first session, to overcome an ap- 
parent reluctance to join in, L. W. Forbell 
of New York started off in a duet with Mr. 
Haigh, singing “There are Smiles.” 
The second innovation, the group meet- 
ings, was only a partial success as was to 
be expected the first year, but the plan 
demonstrated its possibilities, and will 
doubtless be continued. 
To point to any feature of outstanding 
interest would be to detract from others of 
equal importance. Perhaps of the ad- 
dresses, that of Congressman Esch caused 
the most comment. His exposition of the 
Esch-Cummins Act was clear-cut and 
reached the fundamentals of the railroad 
problems. His address will be found in 
this report and should have careful study. 
The choice of Ben E. Clement of Waco, 
Texas, as the new president of the or- 
ganization is a fortunate one. Mr. Clem- 
ent is a born leader and will make a 
splendid presiding officer and will have a 
real message for the trade at its next con- 
vention. He succeeds Percy E. Goodrich who served 
two terms and has endeared himself to every mem- 
ber of the Association. His unfailing courtesy and 
_ kindness has won for him a place in the affections 
_ of the membership that will never be lost. 
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The Opening Session 
uu 


The convention was opened by congregational sing- 
ing led by Fred W. Haigh of Toledo, ending with the 
convention standing and singing two verses of 
“America.” 

The President: The convention will remain stand- 
ing while the invocation is pronounced by Rev. John 
Tallmadge Bergen of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Minneapolis, 

Rev. Mr. Bergen: Let us pray. Lord God, our 
Heavenly Father, Thou Who art Sovereign of this 


Wi: President P. E. Goodrich called to order 


~» 


erse, we bow before Thee as creatures of the 
h and Thy children, and we bless Thee for giv- 
unto us such a goodly heritage, for the earth is 
of Thy riches, and Thou hast ordained that man 
ould bring them forth for the good of all mankind 
to the glory of God. We bless Thee for this very 

ul season. We thank Thee for the rains. We 


‘thus bless us. 
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bless Thee for keeping away from our fields devasta- 
tion and disease and destruction. We thank Thee 
for the long bright autumn. We thank Thee for the 
fully ripened corn. We thank Thee for the rich 
harvest of all good things which Thou hast given 
unto our country. We praise God for them, and we 
thank Him, and may we have hearts full of thank- 
fulness not alone to Him, but full of benevolence and 
love to our fellow men that distributing those things 
to all the world we may bless them also as God has 
blessed us. Be with these Thy servants who come to- 
gether as distributors of the great grain crop of our 
country. We thank Thee, Dear Lord, that we are en- 
abled, through the wonderful progress of modern sci- 
ence and invention, to send our food into all the earth 
quickly, for Thou knowest how the nations of the 
world are suffering now for-lack of food. God give 
these, Thy servants, inspiration that they may know 
that this, their occupation, is sacred unto God and 
their fellow men, and give them in all of their de- 
liberations in these days of the convention grace that 
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they may devise the best means to this great work. 

Bless our great country, bless the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United States, the 
governors of all of the states, all of the legislators, 
bless our army and our navy; bless our flag, may it 
ever float with honor and with justice wherever it is 
taken in‘’all this earth. Keep and preserve our gov- 
ernment, Oh, God, and wilt Thou put down any hand 
raised to destroy it, any principle, any number of 
men, any organization that aims at the destruction 
of the principles of our great liberty and equality; 
may God prevent .such from carrying out their vile 
purpose, and preserve us as a true republic of the 
people, by the people and for the people. May God 
Now forgive us our sins, let the rich 
mereies of Thy grace come to us, through our 
Blessed Saviour Who hath taught us to pray: Our 
Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors, lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for 
Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen. 

The President: We are fortunate this morning in 
having with us the mayor of this beautiful city of 
Minneapolis, who desires at this time to extend a wel- 
come to us, Hon. J. E. Meyers. 

The Mayor: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
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The mayor of the city is always expected to have a 
fixed and general talk to give to you, and many times 
the vast majority of your conventions, realizing that 
it is simply a talk of welcome that you know you 
would get anyhow, and have heard before and 
time again, attend to other duties, rather than come 
down here and see an exhibit of a chief executive of 


time 


a city. I realize that to you I am simply Exhibit 
No. 1, and you will have to hear through what I 
have to say, but remember also that to me you are 


Exhibit No. 2, so that I can size 
kind of fellows you really are. 

Friends, you know you are welcome to Minneapolis 
without my telling you so. Even those who might be 
most pessimistic among you know that at least as 
long as your cash holds out you are welcome, and 
when that is gone we say, “God speed you; go and get 
some more and come back.” Now, I have said what 
I think the average mayor feels. The average mayor, 
if he is as busy as the mayor of this city, will say, 
“For God’s sake, do I have to go down and talk to 


you up and see what 


that bunch?” That is what’ is in their 
minds. They don’t say those things. They 
tell you nice things, and you go away 
i knowing they would have told you the 


same thing if you had been some one else. 
So what can I say but that you may know 
you are welcome here by the way in which 
your co-workers here greet you. If they 
give you a warm greeting, you can depend 
on the other people of the city to give you 


a@ warm greeting also, because your co- 
workers here are a part of us. The wel- 
come is perfunctory, of course. There are 


no walls about our city to keep anyone out. 

The chairman said “this beautiful city.” 
I don’t know whether he has seen it yet or 
not. I wouldn’t urge you to spend too long 
a time in Minneapolis at this time be- 
cause it might make you dissatisfied with 
your own homes, and we haven't housing 
facilities now to take care of you all. I 
speak advisedly, friends, because I went 
through that experience myself years ago 
when I was as young as you fellows are. 
Yesterday I had occasion to make a trip 
out into the country. You can go in any 
direction from our city here and put in 60 
miles over hill and dale. I came back to 
the city, and I said to Mrs. Meyers: “I 
have gone through the Berkshires, I have 
seen the South, I spent three years on the 
Coast, but I have never seen a picture, and 
TI cannot conceive of any painter imagining 
a picture such as I have beheld in our own 


dear state here in the Northwest.” So, if 
you can get a day, try to take a trip and 
see the beauties of coloring that Minne- 


sota only can give. It cannot be found 
anywhere else; it cannot be put on canvass 
by the greatest artist living; there is noth- 
ing like it, and I speak advisedly as one 
who has been abroad and seen beautiful 
things. God Almighty tinted this world, 
and made it for us to enjoy, and God for- 
give those fellows who want to tear it to 
pieces if they possibly can and bring 
among us dissension. 

I understand you have one of the great- 
est organizations in the country. There is 
a difference between great and large. Three or four 
may be great, but a mob may be large but not very 
great; consequently it is a question how you measure 
yourself. In my own conceit, of course, Iam great, and 
the rest of you fellows I pity; and that may be reversed, 
too, 3ut I think of you asa part of service, not alone to 
the community in which you live, but as a group of 
the great mass of people in this country. And how 
are you performing that service? Are you perform- 
ing it as you believe in your own soul you should 
perform it? Are you working to see, as a group, how 
much you can get out of it and how little you can 
give the other fellow, or are you seeking your duty 
as to how much can I give and still do my duty, 
rather than how much can I take? It is this question 
of how much we can take and how little we give 
that has been bringing about the discontent that we 
have in this country, discontent among those who 
you and I would judge should be better poised. But 
the mass of people are thinking, and they know not 
whither they are drifting. It is well that in the mo- 
ments between the pleasures we may be directly en- 
joying and our work that may enable us to enjoy 
those pleasures, that we put in a little time thinking, 
whither are we going? What part am I taking in 
the new foundation that is being laid? And it is 
being laid. We may play the game like the ostrich, 
and think we are not seeing the difficulties, but the 
game is being played all along. A new foundation 
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for the next 25, 50, or it may be 100 years is being 
laid. What part are you and I taking as an individ- 


ual, as a group and as a part of the great mass of 
people? 

You are a middleman, condemned by the demagogue, 
who never perhaps worked himself for a living, has 
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been always a parasite, condemned because you are 
supposed to be a parasite. If he is right, he judges 
because he, being a parasite, knows one when he sees 
him. Do you want to qualify? Are you qualifying, 
or are you not qualifying? I often think when a 
mass of our people get together in convention as we 
do here that we should try to work out the co- 
relationship between ourselves and the other parts 
of the group that make up our line, the producer, the 
farmer on the one hand, who is beginning to learn 
the lesson of co-operation among his own group, and 
the consumer on the other. Are you and I perform- 
ing a service to both ends, or are we simply serving 
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our dear selves, and saying, “Everybody for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost’? If we are doing the 


first, we are following the traditions of those great 
Americans that have gone before us and have laid 
the foundations of this country; if we are following 
the other, I care not whether you be rich or poor, 
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whether you have millions or not, you are joining 
with the Reds below that are trying to tear this 
country to pieces. And I often think, as groups of 
our people get together in convention, have they ever 
thought of having representatives of both sides with 
them besides their own personal group. There are 
conventions here and there that have those, but gen- 
erally we meet with our own little group, we know 
our own viewpoint and forget the other fellow’s view- 
point, or that he is also living with an intent and pur- 
pose just as much focused as we are to his own per- 
sonal self-interest. If he is, what else can you ex- 
pect but a clash and criticism. 


; : Thirty-Ninth Year 


When we finish up here, what do we take with us? 
Perhaps a memory at the last moment, and whatever 
the future may have in store for us in the hereafter. 
Now, what has that to do with the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association? Have you left contentment or dis- 
content behind you on both sides, consumer and pro- 
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ducer?’ Are they saying that your services have been 
for the benefit of all and not for an individual? 


The elimination of the middleman, in my mind, is a 
joke, although it is continually sung by the press, 
not all but many of them; for I realize that the 
higher civilization goes, the more we need of service 
by somebody, because I cannot go out and trade my 
produce or bring it to market, or have it put in shape, 
as the savage can his skin, or the primitive pioneer 
his game. It is a primary matter for us to say: We 
will be independent; we will live on a farm. 
produce that which furnishes us food and clothing. 
How many farmers now could manage to produce the 


We will - 


fiber, spin and finally weave into cloth what he might 

it be able to produce from his stock or from his fields 
le into clothing that you and I are wearing? Dependent? 
| Of course we are. More dependent every day. The 
more civilized we become, the more dependent we be- 
_ come, and the more dependent we become the more 
i that corelationship is necessary that means you will 
do your part to help me to enjoy life, and I my part 
_ to help you enjoy life. And as this question comes 
up of living and letting live, that saying that one of 
_ our great men added to, “Living and helping to live,” 
i becomes more and more pronounced, to me at least, 

- and I think to most of you. Yes, the prosperity of 
the man who produces things is just as important as 
fe your prosperity to your own well being, and it be- 

_ hooves you to consider what will be the best thing 
i you can do to help him to be prosperous and con- 

tented, and if you do that your next natural step will 
be, what can we do in the work before us now that 
will help the other side, the consumer, to be as con- 
_tented as he can be, because on his contentment and 
‘the other fellow’s contentment depends mine, and I 
am only shortsighted when I do not realize that. 

I hope in your deliberations these things will bear 
some weight. No doubt you have already planned that 
in your program, but often I find that programs may 
be so cut and dried that they mean nothing to those 
who would be anxious to get something from our 
great conventions all over the country, and it be- 
hooves every convention to have a little of its own 
spontaneous thought brought out in their gatherings, 
whether it be in open forum or in some other form, 
Whereby you can thresh out things in your own mind 
and not in the speaker’s mind. The speaker puts some 
study into it, and he expects, whether a paid speaker 
or otherwise, to please you. You may have things 
in mind that would not please, but it would be well 
to say them and thresh them out, and God be praised 
that in this country we have the great number of 
conventions we have year in and year out, because 
it brings people from vastly different parts of the 
country together, so that we realize after all that 

- although I may live in the state of Minnesota and 
you in Indiana-and the other fellow out in Cali- 
fornia, and another fellow in Louisiana, still we are 
one great mass of people seeking one end, not the 
happiness of an individual, but the happiness of all 
those that are living in our midst. 

f Yes, you are welcome to the city. You knew that 
) before I said so. We hope you will come again. We 
| hope you will carry away with you bright, clean ideas 
| 


of what we are trying to do and to be up here in the 
Northwest, and realize we are just one of you. 

The President: I take this opportunity on behalf 
of all those present to thank His Honor, the Mayor, 
for his cordial. words of welcome as well as his good 
advice this morning. 

It is fitting, I think,-that the next speaker should 
be the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city. This is the greatest wheat market in the world, 
as well as the greatest milling center on this earth, 
and I now have the pleasure to introduce Mr. Benson, 
president of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
| Mr. Benson: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

I count it a high privilege to be given this oppor- 

tunity of welcoming you in behalf of the Minneapolis 
_ Chamber of Commerce. I want to say briefly and at 

the outset that we are all ready for you. Maybe it 
has taken us a little longer time than it should, but it 
has taken us 17 years.to get all_set for this great 
convention, and we are mighty pleased to welcome 
you. We have had some great problems up here in 
the great Northwest, some of the great problems that 
you have had, but we have come through them all. 

We have been investigated, the spotlight has been 
turned upon us; we have been X-rayed, but we are 
stil functioning and making progress. I am afraid a 

good many of our friends misunderstand us, but I 

am going to say to you that I know of no business, 

no enterprise in this great nation of ours that is 
- more unselfish, that understands the problems of busi- 
ness and that meets them more squarely, energetic- 
ally and sanely than the organized grain interests of 
our country. - 

Our mayor asked us some very pertinent questions 
_ this morning. You don’t need me to answer them. I 
was glad he brought them up. Are _we extremely 
selfish? Perhaps we are. But only about two years 
ago the great test was on. Some of the things that 
_ transpired then with reference to the grain business 

of the country were not to our liking, but we stood 
at attention; we were ready to support, and did sup- 
port, any program that was necessary to win the 

: t world war, and when almost the impossible was 
_ asked of the grain men, to deliver over 100,000,000 
‘bushels of grain and flour to the Allies overseas, 
_ the grain interests of the country got squarely back 
of Hoover and Barnes and those that were in author- 

y, and I say to you in all sincerity that it was be- 
cause that vast organization was headed up with 
real honest grain men of great experience, that the 
Grain Corporation comes out of this great conflict 
with considerable credit, because unselfishly we took 
pur place and counted no cost, and we are proud of 
, splendid achievement that was recorded. 

We count ourselves extremely fortunate, we mem- 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, to 
you here with us at this time. Those of you 
have not been here for 17 years will see some 
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changes. We have grown some, a good many million 
dollars have been expended in the facilities here in 
the Minneapolis terminal market; in order that we 
could promptly take care of the produce of this great 
Northwest. 

I could say many things about this great organiza- 
tion, but you know them all. You know that we are 
the largest milling center of the world. While we re- 
ceive the greatest wheat receipts of any exchange in 
this country, you also know that we are the greatest 
rye market, the largest barley market, and the great- 
est receivers of linseed oil and crushers. If I were 
to go on and tell you the things about ourselves, some 
of you might misunderstand, and might be like the 
good farmer who was taking a trip on one of our 
trunk lines nearby. The brakeman came through the 
coach and called out “Iona Lake,’ and he called again 
“Tona Lake,’ and again as he got to the rear of the 
coach he called out still again “Iona Lake.’ The 
farmer just couldn’t stand it any longer, so he said, 
“T own a farm, but I’m not telling everybody about it.’’ 

We know you are going to have a good time, and 
we are especially glad you are with us at this time. 
We have some real problems in this great reconstruc- 
tion period which we are facing, and we believe there 
never was a time in the history of our Government 
when good men and women like yourselves can do 
more toward the solution of these problems. And I 
am persuaded that the manner in which you solved 
the great problems that arose during the past two or 
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three years must be a splendid guaranty for the future, 
Yes, we are selfish, some of us, but while it is not 
becoming to draw comparisons, I am willing to risk 
the grain men of the country, to place them side by 
side with any men in the world in any vocation, and 
I believe you will find as little unselfishness and 
meanness among us as you will find anywhere. 

On behalf of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
I extend to you a most sincere welcome. We are 
awfully glad that you came,.and we hope you will 
come again soon. 

The President: We have another welcome coming 
to us this morning, and that is from the great State 
of Minnesota. Unfortunately, the Governor could not 
be here, but he sent the Secretary of Agriculture to 
act in his stead, and I have the pleasure now of intro- 


ducing to you Mr. Hollenberger, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of Minnesota. ; 
Mr. Hollenberger: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 


tlemen: I do not think it is necesSary to add anything 
in the way of a welcome, but Governor Burnquist 
asked me to come over and express to you the regret 
he felt in not being able to be here personally to ex- 
tend the welcome that the state owes to you. I am 
sure that when you have been in Minneapolis for two 
or three days, neither Governor Burnquist nor Mayor 
Meyers will have to prove to you that you are wel- 
come, because your environment on every hand will 
prove to you beyond all doubt that you are welcome. 
The citizens of our state feel honored to have so dis- 
tinguished a body of men come to our state to de- 
liberate on the problems in which we are all mutually 
interested. We want you to enjoy our beautiful 
autumn days, and to breathe some of our pure Min- 
nesota air, and to participate in some of the whole- 
some fun that your Minnesota friends wish to share 
with .you. 

The public position which I have held for the past 
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year has brought me in close touch with the producer 
and the consumer, but this is the first time that I 
ever stood face to face with the middleman, and I 
assure you that it is one of the finest mental sensa- 
tions that I have ever experienced. 

Horace Greeley said, ‘‘The American people are a 
great people when you get them mad.” I do not pro- 
pose to make you mad by starting out and telling 
you how we should proceed to eliminate the middle- 
man. The public slogan nowadays, as the Mayor 
said, seems to be to eliminate the middleman. Some 
of the people seem to have the idea that if there were 
no bridges between the producer and the consumer, life 
would be one continual round of pleasure. The pub- 
lic conception of a middleman is a lazy individual who 
sits back and extracts toll from the food products as 
they pass from the producer to the consumer. From 
time immemorial producers and consumers have not 
been able to understand each other, and the middle- 
man has always been the target for the publie wrath. 
In the earlier days in our history each family, as the 
Mayor stated, produced its own food and clothing, 
and no elaborate distributing system was necessary. 
Our grandmothers and grandfathers did not eat let- 
tuce in January; they did not eat cantoloupe. from 
Florida in February; they did not eat grape fruit from 
California in March. Practically all the luxuries of 
modern life are made possible by the much condemned 
middleman. Most of the foodstuffs that are produced 
are produced thousands of miles away from where 
they are consumed. Famine conditions would exist 
in most of our large cities in a few days if our pres- 
ent distributing system should ‘cease to function, but 
little publicity has ever been given to the services 
performed by distributors, and the public does not 
realize how difficult it would be to change our meth- 


ods of distribution without seriously affecting the 
happiness and comforts of our people. 
Human nature is the same yesterday, today and 


tomorrow, but I have often thought that it seems just 
a little bit more today. Middlemen of every kind have 
been accused of every conceivable sin, and there are 
probably those who deserve all the condemnation that 
has been heaped upon them. But the many always 
kave to suffer for the few. Because there are those 
who are unwilling to live up to the rules of the game 
is no reason why the trade as a whole should be con- 
demned and classed as dishonest. 

There has, I believe, been a very marked develop- 
ment in our business ethics during the past few years, 
Methods that were applauded as shrewd business a 
few years ago are today frowned upon by the whole 
trade. We are not standing still; we are making 
progress. The producer, the consumer and the dis- 
tributor must reason together and co-operate for the 
good of all. We are told by many that we are living 
in a commercial age. They- say that everything is 
selfish, materialistic and commercialized, and they say 
this spirit does not dominate trade alone, but has en- 
tered into our arts, our sciences, our professions, our 
politics, our educational institutions, and even into our 
pulpits, and because of this they have gone so far in 
their criticism as to advocate the destruction of all 
enterprise. Destructive criticism is always easy, be- 
cause, despite some campaign oratory, we are not all 
perfect. But constructive criticism is not so easy, and 
before we engage in wholesale condemnation of our 
business organizations, it would be well to examine 
what they are attributing to the advancing of the 
welfare of mankind. Wherever we read human his- 
tory we find that where commerce has flourished, there 
civilization has advanced, where the exchange of 
products begins development always follows. This 
was true in ancient times, and it is just as true to- 
Gay. The comforts and happiness of our people are 
directly dependent upon our general buSiness con- 
ditions. Commerce is an instrument of great power, 
and commercial development is necessary to all human 
progress. But in these trying days our farmers must 
do more than produce, our factories must do more 
than turn out merchandise, our distributors must do 
more than distribute, and our wage earners must do 
more than collect their wages, or there is nothing 
but black despair ahead of us. If material reward is 


made the only measure of success in life, then there 
is no hope for a peaceful solution of our social 
questions, for material rewards will never be large 
enough to satisfy. 

Commerce and trade are essential to human prog- 


ress and development, but they should also be among 
the great artisans of human character. I would feel 
derelict in my duty indeed if I did not say just one 
word in behalf of the farmer. The farmer is often 
condemned for the position he takes on public ques- 
tions and commercial questions, but we must remem- 
ber that the farmer has his problems that he must 
solve, and he has tried to find his way out, and he 
is willing to tie to anything, to any group of men 
who offer him some solution of his problems, and I 
am asking you in your deliberations here to take the 
farmer into your confidende and try to help him in 
the solution’ of some of the problems in which he is 
vitally interested. By assisting the farmer in his 
problems you are also assisting in the solution of 
other problems. If we could imagine that during the 
mext 10 years our business conditions would be so 
successful that every farmer in our state and nation 
could help himself to put modern conveniences into 
his home, that he could develop the things that are 
necessary to his well being, we can naturally and 
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readily see how much business that would produce 
for the fellows in other lines of business. So we must 
co-operate and try to solve our problems together. 

gain I extend to you a most hearty welcome to the 
State of Minnesota that we love so well. 

The President: I think we have no regret other than 
that we have been denied the pleasure of meeting the 
Governor, after listening to this splendid address by 
his Secretary of Agriculture. We trust you will con- 
vey our regrets to the Governor at his not being able 
to be with us. 

It has truly been said that the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association is one of the few great national 
organizations of this country. We have membership 
from Seattle, Wash., on the north, to Key West on 
the south, and from Duluth to the Rio Grande, and 
I think it is fitting at this time that we call on 
a gentleman well known and beloved by us all, from 
the great Lone Star State, and it affords me great 
personal pleasure at this time to present Ben Clement, 
president of the Texas Grain Dealers Association. 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME 

HE assembled hosts of grain dealers have gath- 
T ered here from the uttermost confines of our 

glorious country. Whether they come from the 
golden West or the monied Hast, the frigid North or 
the sunny South, they come panoplied with honorable 
careers, useful service, courageous characters and 
proven patriotic impulses. Whether they come from 
the thickly populated manufacturing or commercial 
eenters of the East, the cotton states of the South, 
the Rocky Mountain regions or the Pacific Slope; 
whether they come from the barren wastes of the 
West, or the rich, productive states of the Mississippi 
Valley; whether they represent large capital and big 
business or small capital and limited business, they 
come here conscious of their usefulness to mankind, 
striving to increase it. 

And again they realize that to make this national 
organization typical of their individual and collective 
greatness they must give it enthusiastic support which 
can be best exemplified by their presence at the na- 
tional convention. 

The grain dealer has never doubted his usefulness, 
for every moment of his life is filled with demands 
upon his mental and financial resources in supplying 
the wants of man. He is one of the vital cogs in the 
wheels of commerce. He is a necessary and indis- 
soluble agency in the unending scheme of production 
and distribution, misnamed the middleman and some- 
times anathematized as such by those who haven’t 
either the wisdom to appreciate or the judgment to 
discern the indispensable service he renders. 

No other commercial agency in this country has 
given the service, supplied the facilities, developed 
the resources or made as liquid and unfailing the in- 
strumentalities of business as the grain dealer. His 
energy and resourcefulness, his enterprising spirit 
and constructive ability have placed at the command 
of the producers all over this country the necessary 


facilities for transmitting the grain products of the 


farm into the channels of trade. 

And what has been said of the facilities made handy 
and always serviceable to the producer is in the same 
degree true concerning the consumer. For the grain 
dealer is an ubiquitous person. He is everywhere. 
You find him doing his useful service in all consuming 
sections with facilities commensurate with the needs 
of those he serves. ; 

And in between the organized instrumentalities ef- 
fectively receiving and transmitting into the channels 
of trade the grain products of the farm and those 
engaged in the distribution of those products to the 
consuming sections of the east and south and west, 
yea, even to the uttermost parts of the earth, there 
stands that other mighty and potential agency, the 
great primary markets, your own beautiful city being 
one of the links in this mighty chain where are de- 
veloped and supplied all the great storage facilities, 
financial resources, boards of trade and grain ex- 
changes, all organized and working smoothly and ef- 
fectively to give the producer free and open.and com- 
petitive markets in which to sell their surplus prod- 
ucts, 

These primary markets afford facilities and re- 
sources to eare for the heavy surplus movement at 
harvest time, thus protecting the producer against ab- 
normally low prices while heavy surplus movement is 
on and the consumer from abnormally high prices 
when such movement is over. 

Our great boards of trade are the marts where are 
crystallized and expressed in dollars and cents the 
world’s estimates of value based always upon the law 
of supply and demand. *Tis true the markets some- 
times fluctuate widely and wildly, while at others the 
dull monotony of unvarying quotations chills the zeal 
of men., The one condition has always been the ac- 
companiment of prosperity while the other has been 
significant of stagnation and depression. 

There are those whose vision is so circumscribed, 
whose judgment is so faulty or whose experience so 
limited that they would strike a death blow at one, 
or.the other, or all of these instrumentalities of grain 
commerce. A spirit of unrest is abroad in the land. 
Changes are being demanded by the uninformed, -the 
selfish or designing. The professional organizer, al- 
ways alert for place and power, endeavors to show 
the producer that he is not getting enough for his 
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products while at the same time endeavoring to con- 
vinee the consumer that he is paying too much for 
them. 

Some tell you that the producer and consumer must 
be brought closer together, urging the producers to 
form co-operative societies, construct farmers’ ele- 
vators and otherwise engage in the marketing of farm 
products. They can do that and do it successfully if 
they quit farming and go to grain merchandizing. 
When they do this the farmer will have traded one 
set of so-called middlemen for another with the added 
liability of paying for the education and mistakes of 
the newly created agency, while sacrificing the con- 
structive force of individual initiative and- the ag- 
gressive impulse of self interest which qualities are 
inherent only in those engaged in business for them- 
selves. 

The competitive system which evokes all the 
physical and mental faculties of man cannot be sur- 
passed. Competition in politics gives us the greatest 
government on earth. Competition in religion saves 
the souls of men. Competition in commerce has 
multiplied its activities and effectiveness beyond the 
dreams of men. The new idea takes cognizance only 
of the mass which must be directed while competition 
leaves to the individual his own direction, wherein 
the propulsive force of self interest gives impetus 
to his energies, initiative to his enterprise and orig- 
inality to his conceptions. 

Mass effort awaits orders, and is therefore sluggish 
and undetermined. Competitive effort moves swiftly 
to a definite purpose. While the one is awaiting 
orders the other has gained its objective. This fact 
was demonstrated as nothing else could be during 
the World War when the contending forces of Amer- 
ican individualistic democracy met and conquered the 
organized mass of autocracy. 

It is not a little surprising, in fact, almost incom- 
prehensible, that here in mighty America there should 
be propagandists both in class and in polities seeking 
to create the impression among the producing and 
consuming masses that there is need or necessity for 
a new order of things. 

Nowhere on earth will you find individual initiative 
testing in the crucible of competition the means and 
methods of serving mankind as in America. Nowhere 
will you find the progress that has been made here. 

Competition is the concomitant of freedom. If you 
restrict the one you destroy the other. You cannot 
adopt restrictive measures without organizing the 
trust which is unlawful, or applying the restraining 
power of legislative enactment. The one would be as 
unjust as the other would be disastrous. 

There are two distinct and separate forces at work 
today seeking either to cripple or destroy the com- 
petitive individualism which has wrought the mighty 
wonders and works of progress and development 
achieved in this country since its discovery., The first 
and most insidious is the class effort. The second, 
political demagoguery. The first would supplant the 
present competitive system with Socialistic or com- 
munistic agencies while the second would supplement 
the competitive system with governmental paternalism 
wherein the political agency would vie with the com- 
mercial for a time in an effort to show the advantage 
to the producer and consumer of the state engaging 
in distribution. This effort will prove successful only 
if the politicians can make the people forget the dol- 
lar they take from their pockets through taxation 
while showing them the dime they are putting into 
them by the saving in price. 

A distributing agency such as the Government 
would undertake, seeking to collect from the producer 
his products and distribute them to the consumer; 
without liability to the one or responsibility to the 
other, could make a wonderful showing in returns to 
the producer and cost to consumer, provided it did not 
account for the loss it would cause the producer and 
the inconvenience to consumer by the inefficiency of 
governmental administrative agency, or account for 
heavy increased taxation charged and collected from 
all the people in support of such work. 

If there are any among you who think I am con- 

juring up dangers which are more imaginary than 
real I invite your attention to the socialistic prac- 
tices already in vogue in North Dakota, and in my 
own, the overwhelmingly Democratic state of Texas, 
where the Market Bureau of the Agricultural De- 
partment is already functioning as a _ distributing 
agency, doing a needless and unnecessary work of 
duplication. 
- There was also introduced at the last session of 
Congress a bill seeking to appropriate $100,000,000 to 
be used by the Market Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture in promoting a governmental distributing 
agency. These are the tendencies of the times. They 
are of serious concern to us not alone because they 
threaten to imperil the coordinated branches of the 
grain business but because they threaten the destruc- 
tion of the basic principles of America. They strike 
not alone at our fortunes but at our affections, for 
while our business interests are important our love 
for our country is more impelling. \ 

Conscious of our own efficiency, knowing the power 
and effectiveness of the competitive system of open 
and free markets, the development of which has been 
coeval with the progress of our country, we would 
stay the hand of class radicalism and the pandering 
purpose of political expediency. 

We are gathered here to counsel with one another 
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relative to the great issues affecting our interests as 
well as to give consideration to those practical and 
routine matters important only to our division of 
commercial service. 

We are glad to come to this great state whose won- 
Grous beauties inspired the poetical genius of Amer- 
ica’s greatest poet. We are glad to come to the state 
whose 10,000 lakes guarantee she will never be dry, 
irrespective of the 18th Amendment. 

We are glad to visit the state whose possibilities 
compelled the’ attention and fired the genius of one 
of America’s very greatest business men, James J. 
Hill, now long departed, but whose commanding per- 
sonality, whose constructive ability, whose vision and 


enterprise wrought such stupendous works of prog- ~ 


ress in the Northwest that his memory is a common 
heritage of us all when we recount the achievements 
of the mighty captains of industry. 


We are glad to visit the state that gave to the na- — 


tion that grain dealer of transcendent abilities, whose 
patriotic and practical service to his country during 
the recent world war won renown for himself and 
imperishable glory for his calling. I refer to Mr. 
Barnes. 

We are proud and happy to be the guests of this 
beautiful city whose founders exhibited such profound 
wisdom, such wonderful vision as that their succes- 
sors have been inspired to lofty civic pride and stu- 
pendous commercial achievement. 

On behalf of all here assembled from remote and 
distant sections I am charged with the duty, as I am 
delighted with the privilege, of expressing our grate- 
ful appreciation of the cordial and generous hos- 
pitality the grain dealers and millers and all classes 
of your citizens have been and are according us. 

(Vice-President Baldwin assumes chair.) 

The Vice-President: Ladies and Gentlemen, our hon- 
orable and honored president, who has given two years 
of his time and energy so freely in our behalf, will 
now give you an account of his stewardship, Presi- 
dent Goodrich, of Indiana. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 

HERE has been handled by this office no grave 
T problems. such as confronted us during the World 

War or as were handled during the first year of 
this administration. Yet there has been something 
to do all the while as new conditions were presenting 
themselves from day to day. On account of our 
splendidly equipped office at Toledo under the able 
guidance of Secretary Quinn, these problems and 
questions have been handled and referred to the proper 
committees which have disposed of them in such an 
efficient manner that no complaints have reached my 
office. 

No one who has not been closely connected with 
the official workings of the organization, can appre- 
ciate the untiring work of our secretary. He has 
the vision, the ability and the will to do great things 
and he does them. Wherever he goes he represents 
in the best possible manner the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and never causes unfavorable com- 
ment, 

We are here to make a report of our modest efforts 
since the St. Louis convention. We shall not enum- 
erate what has been done but have left this to Secre- 
tary Quinn and the committees that have’ done the 
work, 


More Old Fashioned Work Needed 


We are proud of the fact that we have not in the 
past, and we trust and believe, our organization will 
not in the future, follow others in appealing to Con- 
gress for legislative relief from every ill, real or 
imaginary, that confronts the grain trade. We have 


gone law crazy and attempted to regulate everything | 


and everybody by law. What our country now needs 
is not more law or more regulation but more work, 
old fashioned work, real work that can be exchanged 
for an honest day’s pay. 

We are all, without exception, capable of better 
work than we have been doing. This is true every- 
where in the office, the shop, the factory, the mines 
and the farms. There are too many automobiles 
and not enough corn plows. Too many motorcycles 
and not enough wheelbarrows are in use. We are 
living extravagantly. We have no inclination to study 
the value of a thing or to inquire if it is a necessity 
to our comfort. 
else. Silk shirts are more common than were tailor- 
made clothes 10 years ago, and they cost as much as 
a suit of clothes of that period. - 

Two things will correct these conditions. One is 
more production with everyone sticking to his job 
and producing to the utmost. Only in this manner 
can we reduce the unit of cost. The other is the 
practice of that homely virtue of thrift that was 
prevalent in our land before the war and has always 
bridged us over the chasms of business depression and 
panie. Thrift means working more. It means bet- 
ter homes and less useless luxuries. It means more 
self respect in keeping us out of debt. It means a 
more watchful interest in the management and ex- 
penditure of our state and nation and consequently 
it means a better, saner and safer government. 

The flaunting of wealth, however acquired, in the 
face of the general public and the senseless extraya- 
gance of business or professional men or of our 
great industrial classes, has a demoralizing effect on 
the people as a whole. Thrift will tend to change all 
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this. The man who saves and buys a home is a 
better husband and father, is a better citizen and 
raturally takes a greater interest in the city, state 
and nation in which he lives. He is law abiding and 
as a rule asks nothing for himself that he is not 
willing to accord to his neighbor. 

If we members of the grain trade would practice 
thrift, as we did before the war, it would have an 
influence for good on our employees, on our customers 
and everyone with whom we come in contact. We 
must come to it before the people in this country can 
again become truly prosperous and bring out the best 
in life and fulfill our destiny as a great, progressive, 
liberty-loving people. 


The Purposes of the Association 


We have been a member of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional since its organization, 23 years ago, and we 
ean vouch for its lofty aspirations. Never has it 
directly or indirectly attempted to fix prices or in 
any way restrict trade. It has never been under 
suspicion by the Department of Justice. 

Our purpose has been the betterment of the grain 
trade, to eradicate abuses, arbitrate differences be- 
tween its members and inculcate in the grain trade as 
a whole right business principles, discipline its mem- 
bers, work to their interest in protecting them and 
foster our business in any legitimate way within our 
Association’s power. 

That we have been fairly successful is evidenced 
by the steady growth in membership and the great 
influence we exert now, not only in the grain and 
allied industries, but in the influence we have for 
the past several years exercised in Washington. Our 
Association has achieved this enviable position be- 
cause we have always asked only for a square deal 
and no special privilege. 


The Association Has Prospered 


The Grain Dealers National Association has pros- 
pered in the last two years. I would be vain indeed 
if I took any credit unto myself for this splendid 
growth. It has come about because ever since this 
Association was first organized it has been doing 
things for the grain dealers whether they were mem- 
bers of the Association or not. This good work year 
by year has more and more attracted the attention 
of members of the trade and fitted them to be reached 
by the campaign for membership made by Secretary 
Quinn. Through his constant efforts, the attention of 
the trade has been attracted to the Grain Dealers 
National Association and they have been made to 
realize the worth of the organization as well as the 
necessity for the maintenance and upbuilding of such 
an association. 

The year just closing has been a very busy one for 
the Association and the different committees have had 
something to do all the while. Withal this the year 
has not been as eventful as far as this office is con- 
cerned as was the year that closed at the St. Louis 
meeting from the fact that the questions growing 
out of the war had largely been disposed of and from 
the further fact that Congress was so engrossed in 
playing a game of politics and discussing a Peace 
Treaty and League of Nations for many months that 
the business affairs of the country were lost sight 
of. Little or no legislation affecting the grain trade 
was seriously proposed. A few measures were intro- 
duced that attracted the attention of our legislative 
committee but they were not pushed and all of them 
died in committee. 

But after the election and Sapetlally after the new 
president is inaugurated and the new Congress con- 
venes, we are sure this organization will have some- 
thing to do and will demonstrate anew its value to 
the grain trade and to the general business of the 
country. 

New Faces in Washington 


In all probability a great number of new faces will 
be seen in the legislative halls at Washington, all of 
them fresh from the people and all anxious to make 
a record: It cannot be hoped that they will be of any 
higher standing than the members of the last few 
Congresses or that they will be blessed with any 
greater business ability. The primary by which our 
candidates for Senators and Representatives are now 
selected does not tend to choose those of the greatest 
ability. Men of the calibre that would be most use- 
ful in Washington are not willing to go into the 
scramble for nominations which is now necessary 
to secure preference to these positions, so that more 
and more Washington will be denuded of great men. 
Those who would be willing to serve under other 
- eonditions will be eliminated and rich men, who 
care nothing for the expense of a campaign, or mere 
_ politicians, will fill the halls of Congress. We may 
expect a recurrence of such a display of playing for 
- yotes as the action taken in the dying hours of the 
seeee Congress in passing the Soldiers’ Bonus meas- 
; ure, appropriating nearly: $2,000,000,000, which meas- 
ure ees knew would not be passed and signed by the 


ery sieeekcoe of the danger in the present system was 
n in the recent primary in Wisconsin, when such a 
d man as Congressman Esch was defeated for 
nination for Congress, regardless of the fact 
his years of service in the House, his untiring work 
ing the war, in which he ably backed the Gov- 

nt in that struggle, and regardless of the fact, 
author of the Esch Transportation Act, later 
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consolidated with the Cummins Bill and became the 
Esch-Cummins Act, the most constructive piece of 
railroad legislation enacted in the past 25 years. 

Yet through an alliance of pro-German, Non-Partisan 
League, organized labor and the followers of Senator 
LaFollette, he was denied a renomination and the 
state and nation loses the services of a great and use- 
ful man, at a time when his services would be of 
such great value to the people of the land. God speed 
the day when our people will do things in the good 
American way and cease to experiment with fads pro- 
posed by socialistic Europe. 


Look Out for Restrictive Legislation 


In the coming Congress we may expect an ava- 
lanche of bills and no doubt a number of them will 
be directed to the restrictive control or perhaps the 
elimination of the grain ‘exchanges, or at least pro- 
hibiting future trading in grain. The grain exchanges, 
like the packing industry, furnish plenty of sport 
for the barn storming politicians. As for this in- 
dustry, there is no closed season and they can keep 
eternally at it. We cannot hope to escape when the 
next Congress gets into action. 

So we may look forward to a very active time for 
this Association during the coming year. I am very 
sure we will be ready to meet the issue and will again 
aequit ourselves with credit and prove how necessary 
to every branch of the grain trade is a strong, sane 
national organization. 

During the last year we have added to our equip- 
ment in Toledo and have additional help in Wash- 
ington so that we are in daily connection by wire 
with our representatives in the National capital and 
are advised of all important rulings by departments, 
decisions by courts or anything of interest to the 
grain trade. This information is communicated to 
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the affiliated associations by wire as well as to a 
number of exchanges that have arranged for this 
special service. 


Arbitration Work Has Been Heavy 


The work of our four Arbitration Committees has 
been most burdensome. It was thought when the 
Board of Directors authorized the Fourth Committee, 
that it would so divide the work that it would lessen 
the burden on each. But our Association has grown 
so fast that the work of arbitration has grown really 
faster than our membership. 

Many of these cases should never reach the Asso- 
ciation but should be settled between the members 
themselves by each conceding part and thus com- 
posing their differences. This is especially true of 
disputes where but a few dollars are involved and 
great stress is often placed on the principle at stake. 
It is proper and right to stand for a principle but we 
sometimes think it might be, in some cases which 
we have reviewed, a case of stubbornness rather than 
a right principle. We must remember that it is dif- 
ficult to induce the capable men we have on these 
committees to serve. It means an immense amount 
of hard work and a great sacrifice of time that one 
might be putting into his own business rather than 
studying these cases and preparing opinions. 

If each one of us, before filing a comvlaint, would 
exhaust every honorable means to accomplish a 
settlement, not so many disputes would reach Sec- 
retary Quinn’s office. If each one would take into 
consideration the amount of service he is exacting of 
our brother members on these committees and think 
how we would feel to have to study a case involving 
only a few paltry dollars, he would be more apt to 
forget the principle involved and remember only the 
hardship he had imposed on our Arbitration Committee 
and would adjust the question at issue as best he 
could. , 

Signs of the Times 


The grain trade as now constituted, may be facing 
a crisis that will change it entirely from individually 
owned elevators or line houses to farmer-owned ele- 
vators. The grain producers of the country, aside 
from the labor. class; are better organized just now 
than any other class of voters in the country. They 
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have organizations in every county in the surplus 
grain states as well as strong state organizations 
in each state and these are all welded in strong na- 
tional and sectional organizations. 

We have seen in this country two eras of organ- 
ization, in a large measure controlling state and na- 
tional legislation. First, we had from 1870 to 1900, 
an era in which the so-called business class of the 
country, led by the railroad interests, were in con- 
trol. and largely shaped the legislation so that in 
most states as well as in national affairs no laws 
could be passed that were opposed by the large busi- 
ness interests. 


The influx of great hordes of foreign labor from 
southern Europe changed the personnel of the mill 
workers, coal miners and railroad laborers of the 


country so much that in these industries the foreign 
tongues were the common speech and English, espe- 
cially in the coal mining and great steel industry, 
was largely submerged. Labor became closely organ- 
ized and through representatives in the capitals of 
the great industrial states began the restrictive legis- 
lation controlling railroads and industrial plants, espe- 
cially as to mine, factory and train conditions, safety 
appliances and others of like purport. This was all 
well and aided in the wonderful advancement in 
wages, hours of labor and working conditions until 
American labor became the best paid, best housed, 
best clothed and the best educated labor in the world. 


The Menace of Organized Agitation 


To all this, no one could justly object. But, com- 
ing with this foreign influx, were thousands who did 
not come with the expectation of becoming citizens 
of America, but came for the purpose only of en- 
joying the high pay, accumulating as much wealth 
as possible, and then returning to their native land. 
There also came with them agitators and trouble 
makers, preaching a doctrine of discontent and claim- 
ing that labor was supreme and should rule and that 
capital had no rights they should respect. Through 
resourceful leaders they wielded an influence never 
before experienced in this country. 

Some of our political leaders in order to gain power 
or to retain power already held, became the willing 
slaves of this closely organized class, which became 
and is so powerful that not only were they able to 
defeat any legislation that they thought inimicable 
to their interests but in every state, as well as in 
the nation’s capital, theirs was the one lobby that 
could usually put things over. 

The one proof that this body of men comprising 
ouly about 7 per cent of the voters of our coun- 
try, were able to dictate even to the President of the 
nation, was supplied when they demanded and se- 
cured the passage of the Adamson Law, the most 
dangerous piece of class legislation ever passed 
through our national Congress. But as dangerous as 


+ the law itself, was the manner in which it was passed. 


They demanded its passage or the tie-up for an in- 
definite period of our transportation lines, which 
meant calamity to the nation. With a national elec- 
tion drawing near they were able to force their un- 
just demands. 

Things have progressed rapidly in the last few 
years and the public is little taken into consideration 
and that no quarter has been shown the great body 
of American citizens, the great consuming class that 
is unorganized and employs no lobby in Washington 


or elsewhere. The policy of organized labor is to 
disregard the rights of others and the welfare of the 
country, It is rule or ruin with them. 

At last it appears that the worm has turned and 
the people are beginning to take a hand. The polit- 
ical opportunists have concluded that perhaps the 


people as a whole have some rights that organized 
labor must respect and that they do not hold their 
offices wholly to legislate at the behest of organized 
classes alone. 


The Power of the Organized Farmers 


There is a new danger that is now approaching and 
that is the organized farmers of the country. They 
have a decided advantage over the other class I have 
just mentioned. They are nearer 100 per cent Amer- 
ican than any other body of people in our land, loyal 
in war, loyal in time of peace, and in fact the bul- 
wark of the nation. But ‘they have been made to 
believe by the Townleys and others that they are the 
most abused of any other class in the country. They 
are told that they have been preyed upon by all who 
have bought and forwarded to market the things they 
produce; that the fruits of their labor have been 
taken from them without anything like a fair return 
for the energy expended in their production, and that 
they have been just as unfairly treated by those sell- 
ing them the things they must have to upbuild their 
farms and supply things necessary to insure the com- 
fort of their families. 

In the.past few years they have acquired in every 
surplus grain state many elevators. They have in a 
measure marketed not only a part of their grain but 
also engaged in general merchandising, shipping of 
live stock, butter making and other allied industries. 

This is all right and proper, and no one has a right 
to object to it. It is only when, through the organ- 
ization that they are building up, they seek to elim- 
inate competition through class legislation, that we 
can object. It is here that the danger lies. Designing 
politicians will see an opportunity to ride into power 
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by pandering to this organized farmer vote, which 
in point of numbers will far outclass all other or- 
ganized voters in the country. 


An Agrarian Movement Coming 


We have but to read the platforms of the two great 
political parties and listen to the presidential candi- 
dates to see that the work has begun and that propa- 
ganda is doing its work. The next movement in this 
country will be an agrarian movement. ‘They are 
demanding the right by law for collective marketing, 
not only the right to sell collectively the things they 
produce but the right to combine, to hold their prod- 
ucts until they have forced the price as high as they 
desire, Their aim is to compel the consumers of the 
country to pay an unfair price for the things they so 
badly need. They have asked and will insist that all 
laws or parts of laws that interfere with this unjust 
demand be repealed. 

We have but to listen to the candidates for office, 
discussing the issues) of this campaign, to realize that 
the propaganda has borne fruit. We may look for a 
formidable lobby in Washington demanding these 
things as our rural population is still nearly 50 per 
cent of the whole. It is well known that farmers are 
always much more active in politics than the busi- 
ness men of the country, and it will be remarkable if 
they do not wield a much greater power than any other 
organization that has heretofore attempted to in- 
fluence the legislative branch of our Government. 

These things have been going on for years and we 
may expect it to grow. If our business is to prosper, 
we must fight it with all the power within us. The 
people, as a whole, have been deceived by agitators 
and the public press. Prices have been high and the 
middlemen have been accused of being the sole cause 
of the increase in the cost of living. The packing 
industry has taken pains by newspaper advertise- 
ment, pamphlets and public addresses to inform the 
public as to the small portion of the cost of meat 
products that is added by their handling of the live 
stock of the country, so that the man of ordinary 
intelligence is satisfied that he pays little to sustain 
the great packing industry. 


Acquaint the Public with the Grain Trade 


Just so we must put our business in a more favor- 
able light before the public. The daily press is woe- 
fully ignorant of the real facts in regard to the cost 
of handling the grain crops grown in this country, 
whether by the country grain men or the great ter- 
minal operators. It might be of interest to some of 
these champions of the down trodden farmers to 
know that the cost of handling grain by the country 
grain merchant, the terminal market buyer, including 
all weighing fees, interest on money, inspection and 
all charges, except freight, has never exceeded 10 
per cent of the price paid the producer. When grain was 
very cheap, 
Since grain has been high in price, one of the largest 
line house operators in the country stated to me that 
their average gross margin, and this included all ter- 
minal charges except freight, from 1910 to 1917 was 
less than 5 per cent. Another large line house, is 
the authority for this statement, that they are now 
handling wheat and oats on a margin of less than 4 
per cent. We challenge the world to show where 
farm products are handled as cheaply to the producers 
as in this country. 

We must be ready to meet this propaganda. It is 
the Grain Dealers National Association that must 
take the lead. Our splendid trade papers should and 
will urge the members of the grain trade to get ready 
for the fight, and when the time comes oppose all 
class legislation now as they have always done. It 
will take wise guidance and courage to protect the 
interests of the handling and consuming class. But 
we have the wisdom and the courage to do it and we 
must do it. “It is not enough to know we must will, 
not enough to will, we must do.” 


Farmers Not Entitled to Special Legislative Favors 


If our farmer friends desire to enter the country 
grain business, all well and good. If they wish to 
operate terminal elevators and mills, it is their right 
to do so and we will welcome them in the trade. But 
they must come in on the same terms that others 
have entered it. They are entitled to a fair chance 
and no legislative favors and must have none that 
the poorest or most humble grain handler is not 
accorded. It is un-American, unfair and dangerous 
to the perpetuity of the country to pass any laws 
granting them privileges in hoarding their products 
so necessary to the peace and prosperity of the coun- 
try and especially so if when others do this same 
thing it is made unlawful. 

We say, that if our grain growers think they ean 
handle their grain in a more economical manner and 
at a net cost lower than is now being paid to handle 
these crops by the country grain dealers to the ter- 
minal markets or manufacturing plants, whether flour- 
ing mills or other food manufacturers, then we say 
go to it. We will be glad to be shown how it can 
be done at a lower cost. Just so will our great ter- 
minal market handlers or manufacturers welcome this 
kind of competition. 

But when they ask to be favored by legislation per- 
mitting them to combine and raise prices to the con- 
sumers of our land, and others handling these same 
vroducts are denied this right, then emphatically we 
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say No! It should be our purpose to fight this un- 
fair proposition to the utmost, and prevent any special 
legislation of this character. 


What the Association Stands For 


We should insist upon the repeal of the law creat- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. There is not a 
business man present who does not believe it is an 
expensive bureau and performs no real service. In 
the United States Senate on October 20 last, a senator 
charged that it was performing no real service and 
that its only excuse for existence was to make berths 
for broken down politicians. 

He stated it was loaded down with officers drawing 
immense sums from the national treasury and that 
among these numerous employes were hundreds of 
Socialists, 
ganda of discontent. Many of them were disloyal 
during the war. He gave the names of numbers of 
those, who while drawing Federal pay, were disloyal 
during the war, were circulating seditious literature, 
marching in Socialistic parades and actually carrying 
the red flag of anarchy. No one has, in the Senate or 
elsewhere, questioned the charges made, though the 
senator challenged anyone to disprove his statement. 

We should urge that the Agricultural Department at 
Washington permit no change in the rules for grad- 
ing grain for at least three years. When any change 
is made in any particular rule, it must not again be 
changed sooner than after three years’ use. 


A Change in Name 


I would urge that we change the name of our or- 
ganization from the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion to the National Grain Dealers Association. I 
make this recommendation for two reasons. First, 
because nothing should precede the word National 
in the name of any organization that is national in 
scope. The second reason, is that in its present 
form, it is awkward to say and we instinctively say 
National Grain Dealers BETES AS and this it what 
it should be. 

The effort to secure a change in the rules for 
grading wheat by the political inspection department 
of North Dakota and others so as to admit of more 
moisture in wheat as well as a larger mixture of 
foreign seeds was vigorously opposed by this organ- 
ization as well as practically all the organized grain 
trade, millers and bakers. 

We should endorse the action of Secretary Meredith 
in calling the hearing of April 3 in Chicago and 
commend him for the able and fair manner in which 
he conducted its deliberations. It was evident to all 
those present that his one desire was to gather all 
the information possible and then decide the con- 
troversy strictly on its merits. 

We can and should establish as a part of our secre- 
tary’s work or duties, a bureau to report to the mem- 
bership by letter any and all dealers who do not live 
up to their contracts or pay their balances promptly. 
This organization is large enough to support it and 
should have the courage to put it through. Our mem- 
bership is entitled to this information and we should 
give it to them. 

I recommend the creation of a new committee to be 
known as a Policy Committee to be made up of the 
president, secretary and one other member. This 
would make a small committee that could be gotten 
together quickly and cheaply to decide matters of 
policy. It could meet often and be of much help to 
the president. 

This being a national organization and one of the 
very strongest in the country, should have a motto 
or slogan to be used on its letter heads and all printed 
matter. I would suggest that we use: 


OUR COUNTRY FIRST. 


This should not only be an inspiration to our mem- 
bership but would help teach Americanism and a gen- 
uine love of country, wherever read. It is our duty 
and it should be our pleasure to ever and always 
stand for one country, one flag, one language and 
respect for and obedience to law. 


The Return to Future Trading 


We have witnessed a change in the grain trade dur- 
ing the last few months that proves the stability 
of the trade and its ability to meet changing condi- 
tions. This was in the changing over from Govern- 
ment fixed prices for handling of wheat. Some alarm- 
ists predicted a collapse in the trade and feared that 
open trading would have to be abandoned within a 
few weeks after the new crop began to move. 
~ But not so; trading was resumed with a free and 
open market and no evil results have followed. Sup- 
ply and demand have fixed a price from day to day 
that has reflected world conditions back to the farm- 
ers in a fair and reasonable way. This price is not 
fixed arbitrarily, but by buying and selling of grain 
where keen competition and sane business methods 
rule. We are firmly of the opinion that this is right 
and proper and we are glad to report that our organ- 
ization had no small part in perfecting the arrange- 
ment for again opening the markets. 


New Committees ‘ 


The Board of Directors at their meeting after the 
St. Louis convention directed that we appoint the 
following committees to take care, in the best pos- 
sible manner, of our increasing membership: 

A committee to be known as the Feed and Grain 
Joint Committee, to be made up of five members. 


who were continually spreading a propa- | 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


This committee is to handle all questions relating to 
the feed industry, which is growing rapidly and of 
which we have many members. 

An International Relations Goramities was author- 
ized to handle questions that might come up over in- 
ternational exchange of grain, feed or grain prod- 
ucts. The directors realized that the rapid growth 
of our membership, in nearby as well as distant for- 
eign countries, made it advisable to have a committee 
to handle new problems arising from such widening 
of our activities. 

They also thought that inasmuch as we had among 
our members, hundreds who were exclusively millers 
or both millers and grain men, that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed to handle problems of 
vital interest to the milling trade.. They authorized 
the appointment of a committee of five to be known 
as a Milling and Grain Committee. 

On account of the rapid- increase in membership 
during the administration this-.year, and the inability 
of the directors to know each applicant personally, 
a Committee on Rejected Applications was created 


- to see that absolute justice was done those to whom 
objections had been offered to their admission to 


membership. The duty of this committee is to in- 
vestigate the applicant thoroughly and put the facts 
thus ascertained before the directors so they may 
be in a position to act intelligently. 

I am sure the reports of these committees when 
read will confirm the wisdom of the Board in legaliz- 
ing their appointment. 

Believing as I do in the representative form of gov- 
ernment for the Grain Dealers National Association, 
and desiring to assure-the largest. possible participa- 
tion of the affiliated associations in the affairs of this 
organization, I desire to recommend that we change 
Article Eight of the constitution which reads as 
follows: 


The president shall appoint at the annual meeting, 
a committee of seven to nominate a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, the 
requisite number of directors, and this committee 
shall report in the regular order of business. Ad- 
ditional nominations may be made by any member 
of the Association after the Nominating Committee 
nae sags its report and before an election has been 
called, 


to read as follows: 


The president shall appoint the first day of the 
annual meeting a Nominating Committee, made up 
of four. members at large and the presidents of the 
various affiliated organizations who are in attend- 
ance at the meeting. It shall be the duty of this 
committee to place in nomination candidates for 
president, first vice-president, second vice-president 
and the required number of directors, and report to 
the regular order of business. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made by any member of the Associa- 
tion after the Nominating Committee has made its 
report and before an election has been called. 


A Reprehensible Practice 


One of the most reprehensible practices in the grain 
trade and not confined to it alone, is the practice of 
paying switching crews a bonus for freight cars. We 
find that this is done by manufacturing plants as well 
as handlers of grain. Railroad officials complain that 
this practice has grown to such an extent that there 
is no such a thing as discipline left and that as long 
as a shipper needing cars continues to bribe the train 
crews they are powerless to stop it. The practice is 
not only unfair to our competitors bul is adding 
compensation to men already highly paid. It is not 
only morally wrong but a violation of the law and 
should be stopped. 

We should here resolve to cease doing this wrong 
thing and urge others. to discontinue this form of 
bribery and law breaking. 

Finally, I wish to thank you for your kindness to me 
during this administration. Your charity has been 
abundant, your praise of my feeble efforts to serve 
you has been most extravagant and at the close of 
this convention, I lay down the duties of this office 
reluctantly as I will miss the meeting of many of 
you during the coming year. 


The Future 


I have abundant faith in the future of this organ- 
ization. It has not reached the noon-day of its glory 
or usefulness. It will go on and on increasing in 
membership and influence until practically all the 
handlers of grain will become direct members of this 
organization or be affiliated with it. 

It should and will become the great clearing house 
for the troubles of the grain trade. It has been the 
central thought of this administration to secure a 
closer working arrangement between the affiliated 
organizations and the National as well as work in 
the utmost harmony with the great terminal mar- 
kets and all industries allied with the grain business. 

I take this opportunity to thank the heads of the 
various committees that have worked with us so dil- 
igently and so successfully during the year. They 
are entitled to whatever credit is due this administra- 
tion. The grain trade can, and justly, be proud of our 
splendid trade papers. They are all loyal to this or- 
ganization and week by week, month by month, ren- 
der a service that is indispensable. Without their able 
co-operation we could do little. We can accomplish 
any reasonable thing we undertake with their co-op- 
eration. 

The affiliated associations and grain exchanges have 
entered into the work with us of solving national 
problems and have, I believe, realized more than 
ever before how necessary to the trade is a large, 
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strong, courageous national organization, directed 
wholly with the one ideal of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, a square deal to everyone, be he 
i the smallest country dealer in the little prairie town 
or the largest grain handler in the nation. 
I have formed acquaintances during the last two 
years that have ripened into strong friendship, that 
will be a fragrant memory in the years to come. As 
the years come and go and I enter the twilight of 
life and travel towards the Great Beyond, I shall have 
the great pleasure of recalling over and over again 
the good times I had with you and the things we have 
attempted to do in the interest of our honored call- 
| ing. Whatever the future has in store for me, it 
eannot rob me of the pleasant recollections nor dim 
the pleasure that has come to me through my associa- 
tion with you, my good friends. My prayer is that 
“may peace, plenty and prosperity abide with your 
house forever. 
_ Mr. Sayles: The report of the president has been 
carefully made and contains some unusual considera- 
tions. He offers some eight recommendations. Each 
is important, in my estimation, and one or two are 
almost radical. I believe the report demands unusual 
consideration, and therefore move that a special com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the chair to immediately 
take up the president’s report, consider it, and report 
back to this convention. (Seconded by Mr. Hutchin- 
son.) 
3 Mr. Jones: Would it not be well to let that com- 
mittee report to the Resolutions Committee? There 
might be some recommendations made that would 
need discussion, and some things might want to be 
said that could be said before the Committee on Reso- 
lutions that they would not want to bring up in open 
_ meeting. ‘ 

Mr. Sayles: My only objection to that is that the 
report of the Resolutions Committee is generally made 
the very last day of the convention and the very last 

_ thing, with a handful of members present. One or two 
: | of the recommendations of the president are of such 
| | importance that the convention should have an oppor- 
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tunity to act upon them. 


lt 
| 
ta Mr. Dorsey: The Resolutions ‘Sominittes usually 
have all they can attend to, and they should not be 
burdened with this. I think it would be a mistake to 
undertake to change the motion. (Motion carried.) 
The President: It is superfluous to present the sec- 
retary of this Association to this body of men. He 
is known and loved by all. We will now hear Sec- 
retary Quinn’s report. 


t ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY 


; HIS is my seventh report as secretary-treasurer 
| T of your Association. With your kind indulgence 
I will endeavor to give a resume of the work of 
the organization since we last met in annual conclave 

at St. Louis in October, 1919. 

, There will be a number of reports presented to this 
convention, but each one will deal with different 
phases of the Association’s activities. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer is presumed to cover the whole 
field. 

Tt is not my intention to launch into a dissertation 
on the political, industrial and social history of the 
last 12 months. Much must be taken for granted. 
_ Every member of the Association has been keeping 
_ abreast of the times, difficult though that undertaking 
is because of the express train speed at which the 
world is moving. It is safe to say that never before 
“has the average man devoted so much time to reading 
‘in an effort to follow the trend of events. 

What has happened since the St. Louis convention 

a year ago is known in a general way to every member 
present. The political unrest at home, the industrial 
chaos in Burope, the breaking up of the old order 
everywhere is known to you all. 
To attempt to point out these obvious facts would 
be but to take up your time. All that will be done 
here is to state briefly their relation to and their 
influence on the policies of the Association. It is 
always assumed that the business man is conserva- 
tive, that he is more or less reactionary and that 
der all circumstances he may be depended upon to 
ipport the status quo. 


Business is Not Reactionary 


‘This, of course, is not true in any~sense. The 
ers of business are broad, or they could not be 
Little, narrow men seldom get to the top. 
men are simply cautious. Their training has 
them to look before they leap. Trained in the 
of hard and sometimes bitter experience they 
learn to divorce themselves from sentimentality 
consider every problem upon its merits alone. 
is at the real root of the hostility between the 
of an Utopia and the business interests of 


the business men of the country generally, 
‘member of the Grain Dealers National 
1 in particular, opposed with all their 
e enactment of the Plumb Plan for the con- 
the railroads ofthe country, it does not 
that: the business interests are fighting the 
ovement. Nor does it follow that because 
_as such is constitutionally opposed 
ravebution, and Socialism that he sets his 


elieve Loneainy progress throtgh evolution and 
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not by revolution because the latter at once destroys 
all business, which is conducted upon faith and confi- 


dence. Business begins to suffer the moment confi- 
dence is undermined and stability in government 
threatened. 


Association’s Legislative Policy is Progressive 


The legislative policy of the Grain Dealers National 
Association has ever been a progressive one. We doa 
not oppose bills in Congress just because they are 
proposed by the American Federation of Labor or the 
farmers or any other class. We oppose them only 
after we are convinced that they are not for the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 

We oppose all bills that have for their aim the 
destruction of the middleman because we know that 
the commerce of the nation cannot be successful with. 
out him. It does not follow from this that the Asso- 
ciation would oppose the abatement of the abuses that 
are rightfully attributed to the middlemen. Economic 
waste cannot be indefinitely practiced with impunity 
by any nation, no matter how rich it may be. 

We oppose all schemes of the’ Socialists to unite 
government and business because we know from bitter 
experience that governmental paternalism is only 
another name for inefficiency. 

We opposed, as a matter of course, government 
ownership of the railroads and the telegraph lines, for 
we know that such ownership breeds bureaucrats and 
not experts. 

It is not difficult to define the policy of the Asso- 
ciation in legislative matters. It is simply one of 
common sense based upon the experience of the past. 


SECRETARY CHARLES QUINN 


This policy has been followed with success for years 
by the able chairman of your Legislative Committee 
who will give the convention a lengthy report on the 
legislative situation as it presents itself today on the 
eve of a Presidential election. 


Legislation Initiated During the Past Year 


The records of the Association show that 71 bills 
and resolutions affecting the grain trade were intro- 
duced in the House and Senate of the United States 
since the last annual convention. Nine of these 
measures went into the legislative hopper in the clos- 
ing days of the first session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, and 62 bills were introduced in the second 
session which began in December and ended in June. 
Of the 71 bills introduced in both branches of Con- 
gress, 56 Were introduced in the House and nine in 
the Senate. Three were House resolutions, one a 
Senate resolution and two were Senate joint resolu- 
tions. 

Most of the 71 bills, as might be expected, could 
be properly classified as belonging to the so-called 
“Reconstruction” period. Of the 71 bills, 31 are in 
the interests of the farmers. They are along the 
usual lines except that the war brought forth several 
bills and resolutions such as the one introduced by 
Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, which provided for 
discontinuing the gueceens:: and sale of grain by the 
Government. 

This bill created much excitement in the trade 
because it sought to discontinue the wheat guarantee 
before its expiration by statutory limitation on June 
1 last. The entire grain and milling trades fought 
this bill, which was introduced on February 2 and 
reported out three days later without giving the trade 
an opportunity to be heard. The Grain Dealers 
National Association and its affiliated bodies as well 
as the grain exchanges of the country, compelled the 
author of the bill to grant a hearing and the measure 
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was defeated. It 
Congress. 

One of the bills to which the Association gave con- 
siderable attention was the feed measure introduced 
by Congressman Haugen, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. In this measure Mr. 
Haugen made the laudable effort to secure the passage 
of a bill that would make the feed laws of the various 
states uniform as to their requirements. The measure 
he introduced was very imperfect but he showed a 
commendable spirit of fairness to the feed and grain 
men and stated that he would be only too glad to 
rewrite the bill so that it would meet the objections 
offered by the trade. He had not completed the work 
of re-writing it when Congress adjourned. This is 
one of the measures that the trade may look for 
soon after the new Congress meets. 

Highteen bills relating to the railroads were intro- 
duced in the last 12 months. MRailroad measures 
easily occupy second place in the list of bills before 
Congress. These eighteen bills may for convenience 
sake be boiled down into one measure, the Transporta- 
tion Act, which returned the railroads to their owners. 
The other seventeen were amendments offered to the 
Interstate Commerce Act and schemes of various 
kinds for both the return of the roads and their 
retention by the Government, among the latter being 
the well-known Plumb Plan. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to know that 
the co-author of the Transportation Act, Hon. John 
J. Esch, will address this convention. He will explain 
the Act that went into effect as well asthe Plumb 
Plan. Mr. Esvh is one of the best posted men on 
transportation in the country and his address is sure 
to be both instyvuctive and entertaining. 


was. never brought to a vote in 


Taxation 
The subject of taxation in the last Congress natur- 
ally occupied much attention. Following the most 
expensive war in the history of the country, the 


national lawmakers found themselves confronted with 
the problem of how to raise the money to meet the 
obligations incurred by the Army and Navy. Thirteen 
tax bills were introduced. They related to the surtax 
on the income of individuals, and the computation of 
war profits and the excess profits tax on the income 
of corporations. 

Among these bills was one that caused much dis- 
cussion throughout the press. It was the bill to 
provide compensation for veterans of the World War. 
This is known as the famous Bonus Bill. It was not 
favored by the business interests of the nation for 
obvious reasons. It aimed to add $2,000,000,000 at 
once to the debt of the country and this at a time 
when the nation was working on a 50-cent dollar. 
The Grain Dealers National Association is not 
opposed to any reasonable demands upon the treasury 
for the war veterans. It is anxious to see them well 
provided for, but it is opposed at this time to a 
benus because of the possibility of financial chaos. 

The other bills introduced are of a miscellaneous 
nature. One of them relates to the regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Department under which grain is 
exported. These regulations, known as Treasury 
Department rulings, have given the trade much annoy- 
ance. They are so involved that those who ship grain 
for export are compelled to pay the war tax because 
the department has ruled that the movement is a 
domestic one when it “comes to rest” at the export 
elevator. ‘ 

In order to escape the tax the shipper must prove 
that the grain was actually exported and in order to 
do this he is required to secure so much evidence 
from the exporter in this country and the importer in 
Europe that he has paid the tax rather than be sub- 
ject to so much red tape. One of the miscellaneous 
bills was designed to simplify these requirements for 
the shipper. The bill was on the calendar of the 
House when Congress adjourned. An effort will be 
made to have it enacted into law early in the next 


session. There is need for this legislation because 
the Government cannot constitutionally collect 
this tax, 

Transportation 


Never has the chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Association been as active as in the 
last year. The volume of work in this department of 
the Association has been steadily on the increase, 
The return of the railroads to their owners and the 
ear shortage have been the causes of most of the 
labors of the chairman of this committee. No attempt 
will be made to go into details here because Chair- 
man Goemann will present a complete report to the 
convention. 

Mr. Goemann will tell you about his efforts, in 
co-operation with the National Industrial Traffic 
League, to secure a more equitable lease from the 
railroads. The carriers, as most of the members are 
only too well aware, have been trying to compel 
shippers to sign leases that contain liability clauses 
that are most unjust. A hearing in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 11545, to consider these liability causes with the 
view of having the Commission formulate a uniform 
lease, was to have been held in Chicago on September 
11, but it was indefinitely postponed because of the 
approach of a joint conference of shippers and car- 
riers at which an effort is to be made to agree upon 
a lease. 

In the meantime the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
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ciation will push its case before the commission in 
the matter of the maintenance and installation of side 
tracks and ground rentals. An effort was made to 
consolidate both cases before the commission and 
have them heard at the same time. The approaching 
joint conference on the subject of the liability to be 
assumed by lessees has, however, kept the two cases 
separated. 

Your secretary wishes at this time to draw your 
attention to the fact that the labors of the chairman 
of the Transportation Committee have become too 
heavy for any one man to be expected to bear without 
receiving some compensation from the members. Mr. 
Goemann has been doing almost as much work during 
the last year as any paid transportation expert in the 
country but he has received nothing for it except his 
traveling and hotel expenses, 


There are repeated calls upon his time and he has 
been asked to leave his family and make many trips 
to Washington, Chicago and elsewhere, remaining 
away days at a time, and all for the mere love of the 
Association. He has done as much for the Association 
is a limit even to his 


as any man living, but there 
unselfish devotion to duty. Something ought to be 
done at this meeting to show that the members 


appreciate his earnest labors. For the last two years 
he has not been actively engaged in the grain busi- 
ness and he has devoted nearly his entire time to the 
Association without one cent of reward. He is now 
back’ in the business for himself and he cannot be 
expected to respond to every call that is made upon 
him. : 

As every member of the Association is vitally inter- 
ested in transportation this most important feature 
of the organization’s work must not be neglected. 

Natural Shrinkage 

Your secretary respectfully suggests that this com- 
mittee be discontinued. It has ceased to function 
because the subject of natural shrinkage has been 
disposed of in the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the loss and damage case. The trade 
has conceded a deduction of one-eighth of one per 
cent for “invisible loss,’ ‘“‘seale variation,” ‘natural 
shrinkage,’ or whatever one wishes to call it, in the 
payment of loss and damage claims. This committee 
will have no report to make to your convention now 
or hereafter because there is nothing to report. 


Your secretary would also respectfully suggest that 
the Committee on Demurrage also be abolished. This 
committee will have no report to make to this con- 
vention because the demurrage question is one which 
is handled by the Transportation Committee. 


New Committees 

At the last annual meeting the Association added 
four new committees, namely the International Rela- 
tions Committee, the Milling and Grain Joint Com- 
mittee, the Feed and Grain Joint Committee and the 
Committee on Rejected Applications for membership. 
These four committees have a field to fill, but the 
Demurrage Committee and the Natural Shrinkage 
Committee have outlived their usefulness by a change 
in the conditions that brought them into existence. 

The constitution of the Association also provides 
that the president shall appoint a committee of five to 
be known as a Bill of Lading, Committee. The presi- 
dent has not for several years made any appoint- 
ments on this committee because the bill of lading 
matter has been handled by the Committee on Legis- 
lation. It is recommended that sub-section 9 of 


section 6 of Article IV of the constitution be stricken 
out. This sub-section provides for the bill of lading 
committee. The constitution, your secretary believes, 


should not provide for a committee that experience 
proyes is superfluous. 
Arbitration 
The following is a detailed statement of the work 
of the four Arbitration Committees and the Arbitra- 
tion Appeals Committee in the last year: 
Number of cases at the beginning of the conven- 
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The arbitration work of the Association has vastly 
increased in the last few years. This increase has 
been in proportion to the growth of the Association. 
We now have four arbitration committees, but a 
fifth one is needed. In the annual report of your 
secretary last year it was recommended that a fourth 
committee be created. This committee has done 
splendid work, but it must be remembered that the 
Association secured more than 600 new members since 
the St. Louis convention. The net increase was 402. 

Experien*e haa shown that the Association needs 
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an arbitration committee for every 400 members. 
Your secretary would again respectfully suggest that 
the number of arbitration committees be increased by 
the addition of another committee. This will make it 
necessary to change the first line in sub-section (3) 
of Article IV of the constitution of the Association 
so that provision be made for five arbitration com- 
mittees of three members each instead of four. It 
will also be necessary to change the word “four” to 
“five” in several sections of the arbitration rules. 


The “regional” plan, adopted in arbitration work, 
has been a marked success. Cases between western 
members are sent to Committee No. 1 that meets in 
Omaha. Disputes between members in the Central 
West go to Committee No. 2, which holds its confer- 
ences in Chicago. Controversies between eastern 
members are sent to Committee No. 3 that meets in 
Philadelphia, New York or Baltimore and cases 
between southern members are sent to Committee No. 
4 that meets at Memphis. It might be advisable to 
have Committee No. 5, the proposed new committee, 
meet in Kansas City, Oklahoma City or Fort Worth. 

Your secretary regrets to report that it was neces- 
sary to expel six members of the Association in the 
lust 12 months either for their refusal to arbi- 
trate or to abide by decisions of the arbitration 
committees. These six members are: The Ewell Mill- 
ing & Grain Company, Dyersburg, Tenn.; the Bingham 
Mills, Talladega, Ala.; H. D. Raddatz & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; the Kansas City Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; the H. J. Venus Grain Company, Muskogee, 
Okla., and the St. John Grain Company, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Last year the Association found it necessary to 
expel four members and in 1916 there were five expul- 
sions. The six expulsions this year are, therefore, 
not excessive when the great growth of the Associ- 
ation is taken into account. 

Members Who Decline to Arbitrate 

Your secretary desires to make a few observations 
with reference to the conduct of some of the mem- 
bers. Every one is justly proud of the wonderful 
success of the booster campaigns in the last few 


years. The boosters have brought hundreds of splen- 
did, conscientious, upright dealers into the Associ- 
ation. These members are a source of great strength 


to the organization and we are proud to receive them. 
However, in bringing in this fine wheat some chaff 
was also brought in. The percentage of undesirable 
members who slipped past the gate keepers and 
secured admission is very small, but it is enough to 
cause much worry to the directors whose one.aim is 
to make a membership in the Grain Dealers National 
Association a badge of business honor. 


What are we to do with these undesirable members 
who decline to arbitrate their trade differences or to 
live up to the obligations which they voluntarily 
assumed when they joined the Association? Mani- 
festly there is but one answer—expel them. When a 
defendant in an arbitration case refuses to answer 
letters or telegrams sent by the secretary or by the 
director in his territory not much _ consideration 
should be given him. Compulsory arbitration in the 
Association can be made of the utmost value to the 
members but only in case every single member is 
made to observe his obligations. 

When a grain dealer attempts to evade arbitration 
by ignoring the matter, or when he puts forth the 
threadbare argument that ‘there is nothing to arbi- 
trate,’ the sooner the Association gets rid of him 
the better. There was some excuse for this conduct 
in the early days of the Association when compulsory 
arbitration was a new thing and members did not 
fully understand the necessity of arbitration, but 
after the long period of education which the Associ- 
ation has conducted, only a dishonest dealer, or one 
who knows he is in the wrong, will refuse to dispose 
of his disputes with other members in this way. 

There is no more uncertainty about arbitration. 
Every honest, progressive dealer recognizes that it is 
infinitely preferable to the civil law as a means of 
settling trade controversies. The member, therefore, 
who will not arbitrate or who will not pay an award 
of an arbitration committee, should be branded for 
just what he is and denied the right of membership 
in any honorable association of business men. We 
are at work upon the chaff that has come into the 
Association with the good wheat and we will get rid 
of it as fast as it shows itself by turning on the 
fan of Association honor and probity. It was only 
to be expected that the number of expulsions would 
increase with the growth of the Association. They 
have increased, but not out of proportion with that 
growth. The expulsions are more numerous than they 
were a few years ago, but this is a natural conse- 
quence of the many successful drives for new 
members. 

Too Many Arbitration Disputes 


There were 134 cases started during the last year 
as against 87 for the previous year. This is an 
increase of 47 cases which is out of proportion with 
the growth of the Association. There are too many 
arbitration disputes between members at the present 
time. The trouble seems to be that litigants do not 
make an earnest and sustained effort to reach an 
agreement before handling their controversy over to 
the Association for adjustment. 

Again, some members use arbitration as “club” to 
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compel others to settle disputes. They start a case 
and finding that the defendant will meet them in 
arbitration, they neglect to push their dispute, making 
it necessary for the secretary to dismiss the case or 
compel them to withdraw it. Twenty-two such cases 
were withdrawn or dismissed last year. Few if any 
of the cases were started in good faith. The remedy 
for this is in the hands of the members themselves. 
Your secretary during the last year also succeeded 
in securing direct settlements in 20 cases, thus reliey- 
ing the Arbitration Committees of that many disputes. 


Before dismissing the subject of arbitration your 
secretary would suggest that Section 7 of Article IV 
of the Arbitration Rules be amended so as to elimi- 
nate the necessity of the loser: in an arbitration 
appeal being required to pay interest on an award 
from the date of the award by the Arbitration Com- 
mittee until the date of final settlement by the 
Appeals Committee. This section now reads: 

“Tf the award of a Committee on Arbitration shall 
be affirmed by the Appeals Committee, the appellant 
shall pay to the appellee interest at the rate of six 
per cent per annum on the amount of the arbitration 
committee’s award in dollars and cents, if any, from 
the date of the arbitration committee’s award to the 
date of final settlement.” 

This sectioa also provides that when a litigant loses 
a case before an Arbitration Committee and desires 
to appeal it he must file with the secretary a certified 
check for the full amount of the award, this check 
to be held by the secretary pending the decision in 
the appeal. ji 3 

You will at once see that the loser in an arbitration 
case is really charged double interest under this sec- 
tion, because of his deposit with the secretary of his 
certified check. This Hardly seems fair and has 
caused much correspondence between litigants and 
the secretary’s office. If the loser in a case before 
the Arbitration Committee has sent the secretary his 
certified check to be held by the latter and subse- 
quently given to the litigant who secures the decision 
before the Appeals Committee, it would seem that he 
has fulfilled his complete duty to the Association. 
Your secretary would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
that part of Section 7 already quoted be removed 
from the Arbitration Rules. 


Book of Arbitration Decisions 


Several months ago your secretary sent a letter to 
each member informing him that the Association had 
decided to publish in book form all the arbitration 
decisions that have been given by the various com- 
mittees from the first decision. in 1902 down to the 
present time. The letter stated that the book would 
be completely indexed and that it would also contain 
a syllabus of each decision. The book was to be 
bound in a durable cloth and cardboard binding, and 
would contain about 400 pages. Each member was 
asked if he would be willing to pay $5 for such a 
book. Five hundred and ten members replied that 
they would be glad to secure this book at the price 
stated. Your secretary then began work on the publi- 
cation and ordered 1,000 copies from the printer. 
It is the intention to keep about 500 copies in stock 
for sale in the future to new members so that the 
book will not need to be reprinted for years. 


This book will fill a long felt want. For some 
years the officers of the Association have had in 
mind the printing of such a work, but they were 
held back for lack of funds. The book will be of | 
inestimable value to the members because it will 
enable them to familiarize themselves with the past — 
work of the Arbitration Committee. It will help a 
member who has a trade dispute to find out if his con- 
troversy has merit. It is expected that it will lessen 
the number of arbitration cases by keeping prospec- 
tive litigants advised of decisions of the committees 
on points similar to those involved in their disputes. 

The book has been completely printed. The syllabi 
have all been written and the indexing has been done. 
It is expected that the book will be ready for dis- 
tribution soon. 


Trade Rules 


The thanks of the Association is due to Mr. F. E. 
Watkins, chairman of the Trade Rules Committee o1 
the Association, for the able manner in which he has 
handled the chairmanship of this important com- 
mittee during the year. ; 

Several years ago the Association began publish- 
ing 
rule questions which are constantly being asked the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. It has been the 
custom of simply replying to these questions and then 
burying the answer in the files of the Association. 
It was thought that these questions and answers 
would be of great interest to the members. The plan 
of publishing the queries and replies has proved most 
successful as is shown by the large number of ques- 
tions that Mr. Watkins has been called upon to 
answer. He has been bombarded from all sides with 
all conceivable kinds of questions relating to the, 
trade rules, but he has handled every query with 
great ability and sound judgment. 


in Who is Who in the Grain Trade the trade ~ 


Mr. Watkins will have several suggestions to offer — 


this convention for changes in the existing rules. 
These changes have suggested themselves from time 
to time during the year and are the result of his 
experience in answering trade rules questions. 

Mr. Goemann will tell the convention about the 
tentative report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion examiner in the matter of the liability of tele- 
graph companies for delays or errors in the trans- 
mission of messages. 

' The commission, by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1913, was given the same power over 
telephone and telegraph companies with reference to 
interstate business, that it has over railroads, the 
court deciding that the wire companies were common 
carriers within the meaning of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Not much attention was paid to this important 
decision for some time but finally a case was begun 
by the Commission on its own initiative to determine 
the reasonableness of the liability clauses printed 
on the back of telegraph blanks. As every user of 
the service knows, the liability assumed by the wire 
companies is practically nil. In the case of unre- 
peated messages the only liability of the companies 
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is that they return to the sender the amount paid by 
him for the transmission of the message. For 
repeated messages the liability is but 50 times the 
amount paid the company to transmit the telegram. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission initi- 
ated its case to determine the reasonableness of the 
present liability of the wire companies it was seen 
at once that a most important matter was up for 
consideration. The National Industrial Traffic League 
had become interested in the case and at the summer 
meeting of the League in Philadelphia the matter 
came up for discussion. 
the National Association at this meeting. He was, 
along with your secretary, appointed a member of a 
committee to attend the formal hearing before the 
examiner in New York on July 26. This explains 
why this whole matter was not placed in the hands 
of the regular committee on telephone and telegraph 
service. Quick action was necessary so that briefs 
from both the Grain Dealers National Association 
and the National Industrial Traffic League could be 
prepared and submitted at the héaring. A meeting 
of the committee was called for July 1 at Chicago, 
but the chairman of the regular Telephone and Tele- 
graph Committee of the Association was unable to be 
present, hence the duty fell upon Mr. Goemann to 
continue to a conclusion the case that was started at 
the summer meeting of the League in Philadelphia. 

After considering the arguments and briefs pre- 
sented to the examiner in New York on July 26 the 
Commission in its tentative report has recommended 
that the liability of the wire companies be placed at 
$500 for unrepeated messages and $5,000 for repeated 
messages, There is no extra charge upon the public 
for the $500 liability and for the $5,000 liability the 
rate is the regular repeated message rate. For liabil- 
ity in excess of $5,000 the sender must pay the 
repeated message rate plus one-tenth of one per cent 
of the value he places upon the message. Whether 
this tentative report of the examiner meets with 
your approval remains to be seen. Mr. Goemann will 
present the whole matter to this convention and ask 
you for instructions. 


Uniform Grades 


The work of the Uniform Grades Committee be- 
comes less each year as the Federal Government 
standardizes the various cereals. The committee is 
rapidly assuming the character of an advisory body 
to consult with the Bureau of Markets on the several 
questions relating to supervision. Mr. C. T. Doorty, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., the chairman of this committee, 
will present a report to this convention. He will 
make special mention of the hearing given in Chicago 
on April 2 by Secretary Meredith, of the Department 
of Agriculture, to consider a revision of the Spring 
wheat grades. It is gratifying to recall that the 
secretary, after hearing the arguments presented by 
the Northwestern delegation, declined to make any 


Mr. Goemann represented. 
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as the grades are given a fair chance to prove their 
value under normal competitive conditions. 

Before dismissing the subject of uniform grades 
your secretary desires to revert for a moment to the 
great good that was accomplished last year by the 
visit of the joint advisory committee to the various 
terminal markets. This committee was composed of 
representatives from the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation, the farmers co-operative companies, the 
Millers National Federation, the carriers and the 
Rureau of Markets. 

This committee visited each cf the larger markets 


east of the Rocky Mountains to determine the 
methods employed by the exchanges in grading, 
sampling, weighing and handling the receipts and 


shipments generally. Mr. Elmer Hutchinson, of the 
National Association, was chairman of this commit- 
tee, which found that in some of the markets the 
methods for the handling of grain were not of the 
most approved kind. Some markets lacked the neces- 
sary equipment for making the proper determinations 
in grading, while in others no provision was made 
for hold tracks for sampling, thus frequently causing 
delay in inspection. 

It is gratifying to know that the visit of the com- 
mittee has been productive of much good. It has 
helped largely to “clean up” several markets, and to 
improve the handling of grain in others. It would 
be money well spent to have the committee make a 
second trip “around the circuit” to insure a continu- 
ance of the improved service. 


Membership 
The following is a complete statement of the 
direct, associate and affiliated membership of the 


Association on October 9, 1920: 


Direct and Associate: 
Direct and Associate Members reported at 
the last convention 
Direct and Associate Members’ secured 
Since. the last) Conventions... ite vsti eas 3 
Total 


year 


Direct and Associate Members in good 
Standing on October 9, 19206. ....0. 6.5 
Number of delinquents 


POR M Sy ance e nies eleiwayas efeinietae a out = « Rass 
Net inerease in Direct and Associate 
Members during the year, 402. 


Direct Members: 
Direct Members reported at last conven- rates 


568 


1,932 
AT 


1,979 


Total 
Dire¢t Members lost during the year... 


Direct Members on October 9, 1920...... 
The losses of direct members were from 
the following causes: 
FUR AE AID LOUIE Usha aC CCAg oueIe sta tans ie ta are eae 80 
Dropped for non-payment dues...... 8 
CONee OUT OC. DUSINGSS Ons Via aie. scan a ale 100 
Expelled tere 
Rejected 


Total 
Direct Members 
October 9, 1920 
Number sof delinaiuents .c 6... s. serc cle sles 45 


Total . 
Net increase in Direct Members during 
the year, 371 
Associate Members: 
Associate Members reported at last con- 
vention .. ; 
Associate Members secured since last con- 
vention 


Total ; 
Associate Members lost during the year 


Associate Members on Oct. 9, 1920..... 78 
Associate Members in good standing on 

October 9, 1920 
Number of delinquents 


PCM EU a arate. doi Ae pal caaiatb aus Flere ins < Sipicia sera 78 
Net increase in Associate Members dur- 
ing the year, 31. 
Affiliated Members: 
Affiliated Members on October 9, 1920... 2,744 
Affiliated Members reported at last con- 
vention 


2,098 
197 


1,901 


197 


1,901 


No 


Increase 

The affiliated membership is divided 

among the eleven state affiliated Asso- 
ciations as follows: 


Illinois Grain Dealers Association........ 314 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association 286 
Western Grain Dealers Association 476 
Kansas Grain Dealers Association.............. 508 
Missouri Grain Dealers Association............ 281 
Ohio jarain Dealers ASSOCIATION... .:.c.csccecsecs 202 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association........... 162 
Texas Grain Dealers Association...........6..4. 292 
. Michigan Hay & Grain Association............- 71 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Association.... 32 
Northwestern Grain Dealers Association........ 120 
LT Sa A yee SS eed See 2,744 
Total number of direct, associate and affiliated 
members on October 9, RAE Re Re 
Total number of direct, associate and affiliated 
members reported at last convention......... 4,307 
POCA h. Liheionts dena ees cnn twee ous eeas ace 416 


Your secretary is happy to announce that the year 
just closed has, from a membership standpoint, been 
by far the most successful one in the history of this 
Association. During the year 603 new members were 
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brought into the fold. There were lost during the 
year 201 members from various causes, leaving a net 
gain of 402. The total number of direct and 
ate members now enrolled is 1,979. This time last 
year the number was 1,577. There are 2,744 members 
affiliated with the National Association, making a 
total membership of 4,723. 

It might be well to state here that the number of 
members belonging to the 11 state associations affili- 
ated with the National is far in excess of 2,744. The 
membership of the affiliated associations is taken 
from the mailing list of Who is Who in the Grain 
Trade and ineludes only such members of the affiliated 
associations as are not direct members. Every affili- 
ated organization has a number of members in the 
terminal and smaller markets. These members also 
belong to the National. 

The state associations do not pay affiliated dues 
on these members, hence they are not included in the 
mailing list as they already receive Who is Who in 
the Grain Trade. There are several hundred of such 
members in the 11 state associations. 

In the booster campaign of 1919-20 one of the mem- 
bers made a record that is likely to stand for some 
years. He is D. M. Cash, of the Urmston Grain Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. Mr. Cash secured 140 new mem- 
bers in the last 12 months. This completely eclipses 
all past booster records. The record Mr. Cash started 
out to beat was 46, made last year by Alex W. Kay, 
of the Hales & Hunter Company, Chicago. As will be 
seen, Mr. Cash secured more than three times as 
many members since the St. Louis convention as were 
ever before brought into the Association in any one 
year by a single member. The record of 603 made 


associ- 
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by all the boosters this year is 242 more than ever 
were secured in any one year before. The former 
record was 361 made in 1918-19. In order to impress 
upon the members the wonderful work of the boosters 
since the last annual meeting it might be stated 
that they secured more direct members in 1919-20 
than belonged to the Association altogether in 1912. 

Such marvelous growth can only be accounted for 
on the ground the trade has at last come to appreci- 
ate just what the Association means to the grain 
dealers of the United States. It is now so firmly 
established from coast to coast and from Minnesota 
to the Gulf that one of the first things a new concern 
does after its organization is to apply for a member- 
ship. The older companies, too, see the advantage of 
belonging and it is now not nearly so hard to secure 
their application as it was a few years ago. 

It will be of interest to the members to know that 
since the last annual meeting practically all the Cali- 
fornia grain men have joined the Association. Your 
secretary made two trips to the Pacific Coast—one in 
1919 when he secured the applications of practically 
all the larger dealers in Oregon and Washington, and 
the other last fall following the St. Louis conven- 
tion when he visited Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and induced virtually all the these two 
cities to come into the fold. 

Your secretary is sure that President Goodrich will 
take great ‘delight in presenting the booster prizes 
at this convention. Prizes are to be given to the 
following: D. M. Cash, first; Alex W. Kay, second; 
E. F. Huber, of the McCaull-Dinsmore Company, 
Minneapolis, third; H. E. Botsford, of H. C. Carson 


dealers in 
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& Co., Detroit, fourth. In addition to these prizes 
are 10 be awarded to James E. Connor, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Miss Helen Kight, of Indianapolis. 

The first four named were leading the procession 
when the regular booster campaign closed on Febru- 
ary 24 last. Mr. Connor is given a prize because of 
his earnest and sustained effort. He secured 17 new 
members for the Association after the close of the 
regular canvass and it was thought that he deserved 
a prize on general principles. Miss Kight is Mr. 
Cash’s stenographer. She worked early and late in 
an effort to have him reach the 140 mark, and a prize 
is to be given her for her splendid effort. No small 
part of Mr. Cash’s success was due to her assistance. 

Mr. Kay, who won second prize this year, secured 
53 new members. This beats his great record of 46 
made last year and yet he secures but a second 
prize. This is all due to the marvelous work of 
Mr. Cash. Mr. Huber ended the year with a record 
of 13 and Mr. Carson’s mark is 12. 

The thanks of this Association is due to the 
boosters who have in the last few years built up the 
Association from a struggling little organization to 
one of the largest trade associations in the country. 
A few years ago 2,000 direct members seemed a long 
way off, but now we are within 21 of that number, 
our direct and associate membership now totalling 
L979: 

The boosters have done it all. In the last campaign 
166 members secured places on the roll of honor list. 
This is remarkable. It is quite safe in saying that 
there are few associations in existence that can show 
such loyalty and devotion from its members, 


Financial Statement 
The finances of the Association, your secretary is 
pleased to inform you, are in splendid condition. Our 
surplus now amounts to $21,882.79, The complete 
statement follows: 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE GRAIN DEAL- 


ERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Covering the period from October 16, 1919, to 
October 9, 1920. 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand last report........ $19,275.67 
PUPS SHVGAUSS Meee ietiar sacs ss je thaeees & tere 18,777.50 
Direct membership: 5:2)... die bes. 8,221.50 
AMaesociate dues. sj. a2) dle iniiae oratens 551.00 
Associate memberships ......... 565.50 
a nied subscriptions to Who is 
AS Ee Ne ONE a ae ei 991.50 
Afliated subscriptions to Who is 
Ae oVo Met REE iacory UY eden 7893.50 
Who te Who advertising........ 20,971.25 
MUNEATICS 78! lave hrstabee ier hake eae 7.85 
Arbitration deposit fees......... 6,345.00 
AfAliated. “GuUes \ 7. si, chaysleme as ees 1,393.50 
Tn VeStments 4 toi uuetectes: sclera ere 407.25 
Totalane celpusy Me crcvae aeoaye $78,901.02 
EXPENDITURES 
Salary saccount | Saati eeaeie cee $12,918.65 
Office: suphlies. Wise New Bae care 2,236.67 
Express and telegrams.......... 429.78 
General printing peice. ae eee ere 449.10 
Who is Who in the Grain Trade.. 24,926.72 
ONMices TENE 3 Vc aee Rs lee anes 732.00 
Telephone rent and tolls........ 179.35 
Refund arbitration fees......... 2,535.00 
Legislative expense..... ,746.9 
Transportation expense.. 1548. 2 
Advisory committee exp. 1,608.11 4,903.33 
Officers’ traveling expense....... 1,100.61 
Secretary’s traveling expense.... 1,608.49 
POStASe Hoss wedi a wicimel ae eiseanaiene 975.00 
SUMO Tle sipmsrdipeemcanierale travels create 333.21 
Convention expense .........:.. 2,338.63 
Arbitration expense ............ 1,356.69 
Returned application fees....... 45.00 
Total expenditures ......... $57,068.23 
In Bank: 
Commercial account .......... Beye 
United States Liberty Bonds... 10,000.00 
Petty sash ACCOUNT, sae icra 327.00 
f $21,907.79 
Outstanding checks ........ 75.00 $21,832.79 
$78,901.02 


Conclusion 


Your secretary desires, before concluding his report, 
to say a few words about the retiring president, who 
has served you so faithfully during the last two 
years. In Mr. Goodrich you have had a worthy suc- 
cessor to a long line of able and conscientious presi- 
dents. He has given you a splendid administration. 
His whole heart has been in the work at all times. 
His one and only object has been to advance the 
interests of the Association: In the two years that 
he has been president of this organization he has 
given you of his time and energy without stint or 
limit. His administration has been a complete suc- 
cess. He has met every situation with energy, abil- 
ity and tact: No better man could have been selected 
for the trying times of reconstruction through which 
the trade has passed in the last two years. 

Your secretary takes the greatest personal pride 
in paying this little tribute to Mr. Goodrich. Our 
relations have been close and amicable. There has 
never for a moment been anything that even 
remotely resembled friction. President Goodrich has 
been a friend as well as a co-worker, and in his 
retirement at this convention your secretary feels 
that he will lose an association that has been one 
of the most enjoyable things of his life. 

The thanks of your secretary are also due to 
J. W. McCord, the beloved chairman of your Executive 
Cemmittee, for his continued interest in the work of 
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the Association. Following the last annual meeting 
Mr. McCord underwent a severe operation and was 
ill for many weeks. His restoration to health and 
his presence here today are causes for grateful thanks 
from his host of loyal friends. 

To Henry L. Goemann, the faithful chairman of 
your Transportation Committee, F. E. Watkins, who 
has so ably handled the chairmanship of the Trade 
Rules Committee; A. E. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, and the chairmen of the four 
Arbitration Committees as well as the chairman of 
the Appeals Committee, your secretary extends his 
grateful thanks for their many acts of kindness, their 
uniform courtesy and their devotion to duty. 

The Association is fortunate in having an office 
force at the headquarters in Toledo that is loyal and 
efficient. They could not take more interest in the 
work if it were their own business. To HE. G. Kiburtz, 
W.S. Thompson and the three young lady stenograph- 
ers the thanks of the Association is also due. 

If, unfortunately, anything should happen to Mr. 
Goemann, there is not, to my knowledge, a man in 
the Association who would undertake to do the work, 
who would give it the time. We should have to cur- 
tail our efforts in the way of giving’ service to our 
members in transportation matters, or hire a trans- 
portation expert. I do not think you realize the cost 
to an organization of the employment and mainten- 
ance of a transportation expert. It would be folly to 
secure a transportation man unless you had one of 
the best, and you could not secure such a man for 
less than $10,000 a year. He would have to maintain 
an office, and have two or three people employed. The 
Toledo Commerce Club several years ago employed 
Mr. Bert Wilson of Kansas City to take over their 
transportation work, and they made an arrangement 
with him for five years, and the actual expense to the 
club for that department a year was $22,000. The 
members or directors should decide what to do. I 
haven’t the courage or the nerve to ask Mr. Goemann 
to devote as much time as he has been in the interests 
of the country ship and every one of the members for 
nothing. 

Mr. Forbell: This report contains a number of very 
important recommendations, so much so that I think 
they should be considered and acted upon decisively 
at this convention. I therefore move that the rec- 
ommendations in the secretary’s report be submitted 
to a committee of five to consider them and report 
later to this convention. (Seconded by Mr. Dorsey, 
and carried.) 

The President: I will appoint Messrs. Forbell, 
Gerstenberger, O’Bannon, Wayne and Armstrong. 

The Nominating Committee will be composed of 
Messrs. Hikenberry, Reynolds, Metealf, Jones, F. A. 
Cole, Leroy D. Godfrey and George A. Wells. 


The Auditing Committee is Messrs. Reilly, Boyer 
and Dorsey. 
The Committee on Resolutions will consist of 


Messrs. Gates, F. B. Wells, England, Grammer, Cook, 

Reimann, Washer, Davis, Culp, Randalls, Carpenter, 

Anthony, Watkins, Wayne and Tom Conley. 
Vice-President Baldwin: The Committee. on Presi- 


dent’s Report will be Messrs. Sayles, Sager, Hale, 
Clement and Bissell. 
The President: We will now recess until two 


o’clock this afternoon. 


sada Afternoon Session 
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Convention called to order by the president at 2:00 
o'clock. 

The President: We are fortunate at this conven- 
tion in having on our program many men of national 
importance. The first address this afternoon is to be 
given by a gentleman from Boston. He is not a law- 
yer, he is not a preacher, but he is preaching Amer- 
icanism. He is an electrical engineer by trade. He 
represents one great organization in this country that 
is doing more than any other single organization to 
fight socialism, and he is the representative of that 
organization, the Knights of Columbus. I now have 
the great pleasure and honor to present Peter W. 
Collins, who will speak to us on “The Truth About 
Socialism.” 


: ADDRESS OF P. W. COLLINS 


T IS a very great pleasure and privilege to have 
Jone all the way from Boston to meet with your 

substantial and progressive organization to discuss 
with you some of the important issues and problems 
that not only concern the welfare of our country in 
particular, but the advancement and progress of civ- 
ilization itself. You know we live 
progressive age, but unfortunately it is an age of 
many fads and fancies and isms, misleading hundreds 
of thousands of well intentioned men and women un- 
der the mistaken impression that these isms are in 
answer to the question of What is wrong with the 
world; and in our discussion this afternoon there is 
one ism that we wish to take up that perhaps more 
than all the other isms combined is creating strife 
and bitterness and hatred, not only in the hearts of 
men, but among the nations of the world. That ism 
is Bolshevism. 

There are two ways in which we might take up 


in a so-called — 
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Bolshevism in connection with our subject. We might 
discuss it in what is called the academic way; that is, 
in the language of the college or the school room; or 
we might speak about Bolshevism this afternoon in 
the plain and practical language of the average man 
and woman, in the language of the common people; 
and as a working man, coming from the ranks of the 
toilers, and understanding the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of the workers, I am going to speak about Bol- 
shevism today from the standpoint of the workers 
and in the language of the working people. 

I will tell you why I do so. It is because Bolshey- 
ism has a language distinctly all its own, a language 
of two separate and complete branches. ‘First, it has 
the language of the university, the college and the 
schoolroom, under which it hides from the ear of 
the average man and woman, and particularly from 
the average man and woman of the working people, 
a doctrine which they not only do not understand, 
but a doctrine which if they really knew what it 
was, if those following Bolshevism today, or tainted 
with it, or sympathetic in any degree with it actually 
knew what Bolshevism was, they would get away 
from it so fast that they would almost be frightened 
to death for being anywhere near it. 4 

On the other hand, Bolshevism has what is called 
the language of the soap box, that is the street cor- 
ner stand where the socialist orator nightly manu- 
factures bitterness and hatred, until he has engen- 
dered hatred in the hearts of the working people, par- 
ticularly in the hearts of the masses, for the purpose 
of using and capturing the working classes as the 
crow bar to destroy society and pry off its founda- 
tions, and bring about the red revolution. 


~~ fhe Doctrine of Bolshevism 


Let me illustrate what I mean when I say that this 
doctrine of Bolshevism is hidden from the ear and 
the mind of the average man and women by the big 
words of the college and schoolroom. For instance, 
the main doctrine of Bolshevism, the very founda- 
tion upon which the structure of Bolshevism rests, 
is given the high sounding title of the materialistic 
conception of history. To the ordinary workingman, 
for instance, what does that mean? Simply three big 
words pleasing to the ear, but having no meaning for 
the average man or woman. But when you take aside 
the gown of the university, and lay that doctrine 
bare on the table, in the language of the plain people, 
then we find that doctrine to be the open positive 
proposition of the denial of any creative forces in 
society outside of the conditions under which minds 
work at certain periods of history. In other words, 
to bring it to its simplest language, the open and 
positive proposition of atheism or the denial of God. 

Now why am I interested this afternoon, talking 
to a group of men of your character? I am inter- 
ested as a workingman in going down to the bottom 
of this doctrine, to find out what it really is, for this 
reason: Bolshevism declares itself to be, and declares 
that it is, a doctrine, a movement, a philosophy of the 
workers for the workers and by the workers, and as 
a workingman, naturally interested in the progress 
of the toilers and in the betterment of the conditions 
of the workingman, but primarily concerned, first of 
all, about the preservation of the constructive insti- 


tutions of civilization itself; I am anxious to know, . 


first of all, whether or not this doctrine is the answer 
to the question, What is wrong with the world, and 
whether or not it does come or did come from the 
working people. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Bolshevism is not only not 
an answer to the question, What is wrong with the 
world, but it is the greatest menace in the history 
of civilization. It is the biggest gold brick ever offered 
to an unsuspecting world by as tricky a set of rascals 
as have“ever existed since the world began. 

Bolshevism not only is not the answer to the ques- 
tion, What is wrong with the world, but Bolshevism 
could not and did not come from the working classes, 
Why? Because the working man as an individual, 
and the working people as a body, are deeply and in- 
herently spiritual. They have a strong, firm and 
abiding love of God, their Creator, in every vestige 
of their being. The workingman is an inherently 


conservative man, a spiritual being. He never in the - 


history of civilization ever originated or started a 
revolution. ‘The workingman is inherently conserva- 
tive and constructive, and this doctrine did not and 
could not come from the working classes. ; 
Where did Bolshevism come from? No doubt you 
people, having heard that word so often, are anxious 
to know where it came from and what it means. 


Karl Marx was the founder of what is today called - 


Bolshevism. And remember this important truth, 
because it is important, especially today, when dif- 
ferent titles and words are used for the same old 
poison; when we talk about Bolshevism we are simply 
using the new name, the Twentieth Century nickname 
for socialism. In other words, there is absolutely ‘no 
difference between Bolshevism and socialism. Bol- 
shevism is simply socialism with its working clothes 
on; it is socialism in action. 

Now the word “Bolshevism” as a word is a very 
decent Russian word. It comes from ‘Bolshe,”’ mean- 
ing of the majority and not of the minority. It came 
into use about 18 months ago in Russia to dis- 
tinguish not as a thing for what they stood, but to 
designate them as the majority group of socialists 
as distinguished from the Menshiviki or minority 
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group. The word “Bolshevism” itself is not recognized 
in the present constitution of Russia. Do you know 
what the constitution designates the republic as? 
Not as the Bolsheviki republic, but as the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. There will not 
be any difficulty in your remembering that if you re- 
eall that the letters of this combination “R. S. F. 
S. R.,” are the same spelled either forward or back- 
ward. 

There have been many names used in the last 60 
years to designate socialism in its different activities. 


From the use of the term “Communism” in the days 


of Marx and Engels in 1847; syndicalism, I. W. W.-ism 
—and let me say to you today in this city of the 
great Northwest, where seven years ago we inaug- 
urated a campaign against this very ism under dif- 
ferent guise; we lectured in every community in this 
great state, and when we did it many farmers were 
saying, and many other misguided people were saying, 
sitting in their easy chairs of contentment and self- 
satisfaction, that there wasn’t any danger of social- 
ism. Today, under the guise of one of socialism’s 
new names, and called by the red grasshoppers of 
North Dakota, with the red grasshoppers all over the 
eountry, under the name of the Non-Partisan League 
—it should be Non-Producing Leaches, and wherein 
those non-producing leaches are going to take way 
from the people of the country the Americanism upon 
which they stand. And yet there are some people 
who say there is no danger of Bolshevism. 


Marx the Real Founder of Bolshevism 


Well, Karl Marx was the founder of what is today 
called Bolshevism. Marx laid down its fundamental 
doctrines, and they are accepted today the world over 
by socialists, whether in the constitution of Red 
Russia or in the platform of the American Socialist 
Party. Marx was not a working man. He had noth- 
ing in common with the working people. I might men- 
tion all the authorities of socialism to you, down to 
Townley and his kind, Walter Thomas Mills. 

I might start with Engels and Lassalle, and on 
down through Bebel and Hyndman and Liebknecht 
and Kautsky, and in England Bax and Mann and Shaw 
and Owen, and not one of them from the working 
people. Yet. this doctrine is misleading hundreds of 
thousands of working men under the misguided idea 
that it is the workingmen’s doctrine. And I take 
you to France and show you Fourier and Jaures and 
Cabet, and many others, and not one of them from 
the working people; and so into Italy and Austria 
and Belgium, Vandervelde, Bernstein, Ferri, Lombroso, 
Turati, Weitling; and then to Russia to Bakunin and 
Lenin and Trotsky and Krassin, not one of the work- 
ing class. 

Every one of the leaders of the Bolsheviki Re- 
public, so-called, of Russia, not one of them is of the 
working classes. Fourier, the great international 
authority of socialism, I want to cite again as an 
example, just as they are deceiving the farmers here, 
thinking the Non-Partisan League is a farmers’ move- 
ment—they are being misled in that just as they 
have always done with the workingmen. Fourier, the 
great international authority, wrote a work called 
“Economie Determinism.’’ What is Economic Deter- 
minism? Economic Determinism is simply a new 
gown put over the old doctrine, the doctrine of the 
denial of God, that outside of economic conditions, at 
a particular period in history, there is no creative 
force. Why is that title given? Socialism by its title 
also wants to deceive the working people into be- 
lieving that socialism is an economic movement. 

The workingman is engaged in industry; he is en- 
gaged in an economic movement. His ear becomes 
familiar with the term “economic”; he knows it has 
something to do with his calling as a workingman, 
and when he finds it is known as “Economic De- 
terminism,” he comes to the conclusion it must be 
an economic movement because the word “economic” 
is familiar to him; but the word “determinism,” be- 
ing unfamiliar to both mind and ear, that hides the 
old doctrine of the denial of the Creator. 

Let us see in passing, as we would analyze the 
Non-Partisan League proposition as one of the ac- 
tivities of socialism, let us see whether socialism 
is an economic movement. Many misguided people 
Say, Why not discuss the economic angle of it? So- 
cialism, the only economic foundation it had it abol- 
ished. What was it? It was that labor alone is 
the source of all wealth and culture. That is not 
true. Why? Because labor alone is not the source 
of all wealth and culture. 

What are the sources of wealth? Labor primarily, 
and mind and capital, invention, genius, organization, 
co-operation in their activities are the sources of 
Wealth and culture. But that declaration that labor 
alone is the source of all wealth and culture, that 
Was made the economic basis of socialism at the Con- 
gress of Joppa in 1865. The Lassammeans and the 
Marxians formed what is known as international so- 
cialism,. That was laid down as the economic basis 
of it, and remained so until the Congress of Baerfut 


_ in 1891, when, on the advice of Bebel and Liebknecht, 


it was abolished; so today socialism stands without 


an economic basis, but simply has, first, its material- 


istic doctrine of the denial of the Creator; then its 
second doctrine, a doctrine more vicious than any 


other in the results it produces, known as the doc- 


trine of the class struggle. What is the doctrine of 
the class struggle? The doctrine of the class strug- 
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gle is this, that the workingman in his heart in- 
stinctively despises and hates the man who employs 
him, that the workingman must of necessity hate the 
employer, and that this hatred will finally be organ- 
ized by socialism into the wedge that will be used for 
the purpose of the dissolution of society, the destruc- 
tion of it, and the bringing about of the socialist 
regime. 


No Inherent Hatred 


Let me say to you as a workingman, one who comes 
from the ranks of the workers, that there is no such 
a thing as an inherent hatred in the heart of the 
workingman for the man who employs him; there is 
no such thing as a class struggle, unless it is manu- 
factured first by two elements, first by the socialist 
soap box orator, and then, unfortunately, it is also 
manufactured by the exploiting employer, and once 
in a while we meet such an individual, who looks 
upon the flesh and blood of the workingman as simply 
machinery for the production of dividends alone, and 
thinks nothing of his human value as the first crea- 
ture of God’s creation. He is manufacturing an un- 
natural class struggle, and socialism is manufacturing 
the big class struggle. 

You have seen him in every city in the country, and 
you will see him more often as the years go on, until 
in 10 years the contest will come. In this state it 
will come in four years, and unless the people of this 
state and the neighboring states are on the job, they 
are going to capture Minnesota. This contest is com- 
ing in this state within four years. It will be met in 
the United States within 10 years, and this class 
struggle which socialism is trying to make is simply 
to destroy and tear down. 

You have seen the soap box orator work. First he 
shows he is a consistent socialist, because he wants 
something for nothing. Did you ever see one who 
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didn’t? To prove that, he goes to the corner grocery 
store and gets a box for nothing, he takes it to the 
street corner, gathers the workingmen around him, 
and says to them, “You slaves’’—every workingman, 
according to socialism is a slave. If you listen long 


enough you can almost hear the chains. “Do you 
see that building over there, or that mill standing 
over there, or that railroad over there. You built 


that by your labor, you workers built it, but you don’t 


own it. No, this group of capitalists, these bloated 
bankers, these financiers, this employer who rolls 
along in his automobile wearing diamonds on his 


fingers, he owns it, but you built it. Why don’t you 
take it away from him?” 

What do you say about that to stir up bitterness 
and anger and illegitimate discontent in the man who 
doesn’t hear the other side of the story? And just as 
the dropping of the water will wear away the tough- 
est stone, no matter how tough it may be, that con- 
stant dropping of the poison of bitterness will make 
that man at the soap box an enemy of his employer. 

What is the other side of the story? This building 
labor built the building, of course, but labor would 
not have been on the job unless it was paid for being 
there to build the building, and don’t get the im- 
pression that labor wants to get its cake and eat its 
cake. Labor is not a thieving brute. It is simply 
the socialist activities that would make them thieves 
at heart, the abolition of morality, so that they may 
use them to tear down the present order and bring 
about the chaos and degradation and viciousness that 
exists in the first socialist republic of the world, 
Russia. 

And then the third doctrine, the doctrine of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, the running of society by the 
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workers. Dictatorship meaning a despotism, and prole- 
tariat, meaning of the workers; in other words, a des- 
potism of the working classes. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, nobody knowing anything about Russia and the 
despotism there would say that it was a despotism 
of the working classes. ‘ighty per cent of the people 
in power are not of the working class. Not a single 
one in the dictatorship came from the working peo- 
ple. Lenin and Trotsky and Bakunin and Krassin, not 
one of them, and the workers are denied any right of 
human beings under the laws of Russia in its 
cialist constitution adopted under a socialist philos- 
ophy. And yet there are people in this country sit- 
ting back in their easy chairs of contentment and 
self-satisfaction who are saying, ‘There is dan- 


so- 


no 


ger of Bolshevism, there is no danger of socialism 
in the United States.” They said that seven years 
ago, and 15 years ago, when we toured this coun- 


try from one end to the other. They said that in the 
farming centers when we toured this state only seven 
years ago. 

May I make this statement without seeming to be 
a sensationalism? And I am conservative. When a 
man on the public platform starts out, a young 
man, he may make general statements, but after he 
has been on the platform night after night and year 
after year, he gets in the habit of being conservative 
because he appreciates the value of the single simple 
word. I have spoken in every city and town of. any 
consequence in the United States, and have traveled 
in three years 300,000 miles. 

I have met in debate every socialist leader, and I 
have answered thousands of questions; and I say to 
you advisedly that there is more Bolshevism to the 
square inch in the United States of America than 
there is to every square mile of the Russian Socialist 
Republic. And yet the people here are sitting back 
in their easy chairs of contentment and self-satisfac- 
tion. 


as 


Treasonable Publications 


Do you know that there are 247 socialist Bolshevist 
papers printed in the United States, 123 in foreign 
languages, with a reading circulation of what? Ten 
million readers a week. You have them right in your 
own city, with a large circulation. What are they 
doing? Poisoning the hearts and the souls and 
minds and the consciences of the American people. I 
could quote a thousand of them, but I just want to 
quote about two paragraphs from socialist official 
publications, one before the war and one after the 
war, to show you how long this has been going on. 
The first one appears in the leading socialist daily 
of America, the New York “Call,” with a circulation 
of 100,000 subscribers a day, and it says, under date 
of February 10, 1912: 


“To hell with your flag. When the red flag high 
above our homes and our nation, we shall honor it and 
love, but until it does we refuse to recognize or re- 


spect any flag which is merely the symbol of and 
protects some national section of international cap- 
italism. Down with the Stars and Stripes. Up 


with the red flag of humanity.” 


Think of that in these United States, millions and 
millions—yes, one city, St. Louis, boasting of spread- 
ing 1,000,000 pamphlets containing that kind of poison. 
Think of it! ‘Down with the Stars and Stripes. Up 
with the red flag of humanity.” 

Now let me quote you from a publication since the 
war, the “Soviet World,” printed not in Russia, but 
in Philadelphia, under the shadow of Independence 


Hall, where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and where the Liberty Bell first rang out. 
Under date of March 8, it is a special appeal to the 
working people to bring about the revolution now, 
and it says: 


Shall the workers of this nation remain in slavery 
while the workers of Revolutionary Russia live as 
free men and women, owning the land and the in- 
dustries as common property? Revolutionary Russia 
sends out to the workers of the United States the 
call for solidarity, mass action, for the cause of 
political freedom. Toilers of America, Awake! March 
in solid millions against the institutions that oppress 
you, Build for yourselves upon the ruins of wage 
slavery, the new society of the producers, under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Awake! Arise! For- 
ward to the revolution! 


Think of that in these United States. The declara- 
tion has gone forth, not only now but years ago, that 
our flag represents international capitalism, that it 
must come down and the red flag take its place, and 
that the nation that we love is a nation of oppression. 
Think of it here, Ladies and Gentlemen! Our flag 
is not the symbol of capitalism, international or other- 
wise, It is the symbol of justice and righteousness 
and freedom. And our institutions are not oppres- 
sive. This country of ours has been the harbor of 
refuge for the oppressed and downtrodden of all the 


nations of the world. Our gates have always been 
open, unfortunately too often too wide open, and 
many of the vipers that should not have been per- 


mitted here have come in and they have poisoned the 
wells. 
No Room Here for Traitors 
We have 3,600,000 
tory, and on 


miles of 
hand there is room 
living, liberty loving American, no matter 
land of his forefathers may have been, 
this territory with both feet, gazing to the Stars of 
America in justice and loyalty. But we send forth 
this declaration to all the world, that while we have 
3,600,000 square miles of American territory, there 


square American 
for the 
what 


standing 


terri- 
good 
the 
on 


every 
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is no room on even an inch of it for the man or 
woman who refuses to salute the American flag. 
(Applause.) 

The institutions of our country mean something to 
us because they have been fought for, and they have 
been preserved by loyalty and justice, not by deny- 
ing God, not by declaring that the laws of God are 
simply the imaginations of men. 

Do you know that socialism declares against every 
one of the Ten Commandments, and the Ten Com- 
mandments stand against socialism? Why? Because 
the first Commandment, the recognition of God Him- 
self, with every one of the socialist authorities, even 
down to the makers of the Russian Constitution, de- 
clares there is no room in the world for a God, a 
Supreme Being. That is a denial of the First Com- 
mandment. And the other great Commandment tnat 
says, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as _ thyself,” 
which the Master Himself declared to be the First 
Commandment, socialism stands against that because 
it manufactures haittred and bitterness and anger in 
one neighbor against the other neighbor, simply be- 
cause one happens to be a workingman or a poor 
man or a man without property, and the uther man 
a property owner or an employer. 

And “Thou shalt not steal’? is against the theory 
of Bolshevism, or the policy of private property. 
Marx so declared in his manifesto. You say that 
socialism stands to abolish private property? Yes. 
Private property is a natural right, and man has a 
natural right to own and possess that property which 
he honestly acquires and rightfully possesses, in keep- 
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Non-Partisan League, and these other leaches of 
destruction, do you expect to beat them when they 
have their paid organizers, and thoroughly organized 
and equipped propaganda groups and their newspapers, 
and you expect with one week in the year to beat 
them, in a convention or a political contest? Not in 
a second! They will beat you. If you do, you must 
know these problems. You must organize by a cam- 
paign of instructive propaganda, of literature and 
organization and speaking, and so with one hundred 
per cent Americanism meet them, not lying down on 
the job but fighting. 


The Way to Fight Bolshevism 


What shall we fight them with? I would lay down 
a simple slogan of American ‘Pep.” That would 
be my answer to this whole proposition as a con- 
structive plan and program. What is plain American 
‘nep’? The first letter in ‘pep,’ “P,’ stands for 
patriotism. Upon this foundation we can all work 
together, banker, loyal farmer, middleman, working- 
man, all working on the basis of patriotism. The 
first “IX” is Enthusiasm. That is the driving force, 
the punch to put things across, the steam that makes 
the engine go. The other “P’’ is for Protection. That 
is what we are after, whether it is with grain or with 
engines, no matter what, protection the world needs, 
and the world cannot go right unless it gets it. 
Therefore we have Patriotism, Enthusiasm, Protec- 
tion. And we are going to make this into a diamond 
“Pep.” Above that “EK” we are going to put in an- 
other “KE,” Energy, and that means work. Work must 
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ing, of course, with the rights and duties that go with 
such possession. That Commandment stands against 
socialism and socialism against it. 

Then that other Commandment that says, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods.” Socialism is 
against that, of course. Every one of the Command- 
_ ments stands against socialism and socialism against 
every one of the Ten Commandments, 

Let me say to you, as a hard-headed, I take it, 
group of business men, let me say to you as one who 
knows something of what is wrong with the world, 
the social injustice and the civie ills, and even the 
private ills of society, I care not what the evils of 
society may be, that evil is brought about by break- 
ing some of the Ten Commandments. 

I am not here to apologize for the T’'en Command- 
ments. They need no apology. They have been do- 
ing service through all the ages, from the time they 
were handed down by God Himself to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. They have been the beacon lights of hu- 
manity and progress and civilization. They were re- 
affirmed by Jesus Christ Himself with the Gospels. 
The Ten Commandments have come down, blessing 
the forefathers of humanity, and I say to Bolshevism 
and I. W. W.-ism and socialism, those soiled and 
miserable triplets of destruction, all of the same flesh 
and blood, that as the Commandments and the Gos- 
pels have been during all of these ages the beacon 
lights of humanity, they will still be doing business 
at the same old stand in the future when the grass 
is growing over the grave of socialism. 

Gentlemen, we must meet these things in a prac- 
tical way. We must understand these evils. You 
men cannot as business ignore these things, as so 
many have in the past done, and as they must get 
out of the habit of doing. You cannot sit back in 
your easy chair and say, Nothing concerns me and my 
business. You must wake up. America must meet 
this situation. In this state and in the neighboring 
states the crisis is nearer than you expect. You must 
understand these problems, and work to defeat these 
vicious doctrines. You must establish an organiza- 
tion, even within your own organization. You should 
have a well established committee organized, and this 
committee should have the power to prepare litera- 
ture to meet these evils, to explain these things, to 
know what these things mean. And at the same time 
your men should be posted so they can get up on 
the platform and fight these people. 

Do you expect to fight socialism, and its child, the 
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go through Enthusiasm to make it effective. Your 
organization cannot do things by Enthusiasm alone, 
because Enthusiasm is ambition, and it is steam, of 
course, but you must have constructive work to go 
down through Enthusiasm to make it effective. That 
is what the workingman gives, Hnergy. At the bottom 
of the diamond there is another “EH” that goes to make 
this a diamond, and that “E” is Encouragement, The 
man that understands that element in his relations 
with men will never fail. The kindly nod, the pat on 
the shoulder, and the recognition that the man on the 
job is a human. being. 

Now: let us turn this up as you would raise a base- 
ball diamond, and place two wheels of “Pep” on it 
to run as an engine. The first wheel of ‘‘Pep’ is put 
on by the workingman, and the first “P’ is Person- 
ality. Then the “EH” is Efficiency, and the “P” is 
Perseverance. In other words, he puts himself on the 
job efficiently, and stays there. The man that does 
that helps to do away with the labor turnover, that 
is, taking men off the job. Then the employer’s 
“Pep,” and the first “P’ is Protection, protection of 
life and health and safety and comfort. Then the 
“EH” is also Efficiency, because a one-sided efficiency 
would break any machine, so it must be double effi- 
ciency. Then the other “P” is Partnership, the spirit 
of partnership, that is necessary to win. 

Now we have the two wheels on, and they run on 
tracks of “Pep.” The first is that Personal Efficiency 
Protects. That is the workingman’s ‘Pep.’ And it 
does. And then the employer lays down Permanent 
Employment Pays, and it does. That is keeping the 
workingman on the job. Now the track is laid and 
the engine is running, and we get the three wheels. 
First, Permanent Established Face, which is ‘Pep. 
That is the kind of peace the world needs. Then we 
get Protection Economie Progress, which is also 
“Pep,” and surely the world needs that. Then in the 
other instance of “Pep” we get Practical Protective 
Plan,’ which is “Pep.” There are two elements that 
feed it, and one substance that goes into it. The 
first “P’’ stands for Public. We are all in that; we 
all help in that, because that forms the first letter 
of “Pep.’’ Then the next letter, jumping the “HE” for 
the present, we come to the Producer. The em- 
ployer and the employes working together, and the 
“E” that goes in between is Education. Education 
must go up and down into the service of the engine 
to work it for the common good. 

And, gentlemen of the Grain Dealers National As- 
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sociation, assembled in convention today, let us re- 


/ 


member that service for our common country is re- 


quired, because it is a service that counts for part- 
nership to the glory of America, and each one of us, 
no matter whether he be high or low, large or small, 
a somebody or a nobody, if we feel the value of the 
service that this slogan of ‘‘P'ep” requires for the com- 


mon good, we can give the best that we have, and fl 


when we have given the best that we have—and re- 
member this, in the service of our country the best 
is none too good, and every man should give the best 
he has—then we can say in the progress of America 
and for its glory: 

Without the city gates he stood, 

A youth born yesterday. 


The glamor of the scene within .disturbed him not: 
He came to stay. 


The knight of old was there 

To battle for his fellowman,; 

The cause for which they stood was his to share, 

Although all the things of life had he, 

His heart and soul were set upon a greater destiny, 

To give to humankind his all, 

To share with them in struggles for the right, 

That Justice in the day te come would triumph over 
might, 

The President: Because of the severe illness of Mr. 
Reynolds’ partner, he must leave the convention this 
afternoon. Mr. Goemann has consented to put his 
report over until tomorrow morning, and we will now 
have the report of the Legislative Committee, Mr. 
Reynolds, chairman, 

Mr. Reynolds: I feel I haven’t very much left to 
stand on. The Mayor this morning took some of my 
thunder, the Secretary of Agriculture took some more, 
and the splendid speech of Mr. Collins has so muti- 
lated the rest of it that'-I am almost afraid to even 
undertake to present it to you. 

Our secretary this morning said that I would re- 
port on the present stage and trend of legislation. I 
am glad to say that as far as the present stage of 
legislation is concerned, there is no stage to it, be- 
cause all measures, both threatening and favorable, 
died at the close of the last Congress, and everything 
will have to be started again on a new basis. 

I am glad to say that in my opinion events of such 
momentous consequence have taken place and are 
taking place that legislation will have to seek at least 
a new and different basis on which to start, or it 
will have no solid tenure this next year. This much 
I want to say, that I think the prospect of the mo- 
ment is favorable. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Nec our report to the St. Louis meeting last 


year very little has been done in legislative cir- 

cles, either constructively or destructively, as far 
as the same directly applies to the grain business. 
Conditions have changed. How great the change is 
almost beyond comprehension, 

A year ago we wondered how the Grain Corporation 
could ever get through with the wheat situation with- 
out serious disturbance to the trade in general, but 
it is through and its career ended as serenely as a 
summer day. I think that on careful consideration, 
the trade must conclude that the Grain Corporation 
was handled in a satisfactory manner from every 
standpoint. There were complaints at times, but in 
the main they were unfounded, and I feel that Mr. 
Barnes has covered himself with glory in the execu- 
tion of his most difficult task. 

The railroad muddle has been very largely cleared 
up. While we are in an experimental stage as far as 
all transportation is concerned, I believe the final 
result will be satisfactory. I think the railroads 
have come into their own under the new rate sched- 
ule. 
on record for the past seven or eight years as an ad- 
vocate of increased railroad rates. We have always 
held to the idea that the principal thing necessary 
in transportation was adequate facilities to move 
grain when it ought to be moved, to move it rapidly 
in a safe and satisfactory manner, and that freight 
rates were a secondary consideration. I hope the 
new rates will enable the railroads to furnish ample 
and safe facilities for moving grain from points of 
accumulation to points of distribution as rapidly as 
it ought to be moved so that the relation of supply 
and demand may have its true bearing on market 
fluctuations. 

Bill of Lading 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is still 
wrestling with the bill of lading proposition. It 
seems impossible to get a bill of lading that will 
meet all conditions, but progress is being made. TI 
have faith in the final outcome and believe that we 
will ultimately have the clean bill of lading for which 
we have contended for more than 10 years. 

I believe the new rates are adequate; that under 
these rates, railroads should be obliged, as soon as 
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possible, to furnish sufficient facilities for transport- © 


ing grain quickly; that they should be obliged to give 
a clean bill of lading; that they should be obliged to 
comply explicitly with the provisions of the Pomerene 
Act; they should either accept shippers’ weights or 
furnish a weighman to weigh grain into the cars, and 
to stand losses in transit. All red tape as to pay- 
ments of claims for loss in transit should be elim- 
inated. We are contending for a bill of lading that 
will be a clear, concise contract between shipper and 
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earrier—one that is not uncertain or capable of dual 
interpretation. We are bound to win in the end. 

Aside from railroad legislation, no legislation di- 
rectly affecting the grain trade has been passed since 
our last meeting. All of the bills spoken of in our 
last report, except the Railroad Bill, died at the ad- 
journment of the Sixty-sixth Congress. Most of them 
will likely be revived at the next session. The grain 
trade must be prepared for an avalanche of bills, 
many of which may adversely affect the interests of 
the grain industry. 


Governmental Regulation of the High Cost of Living 


In our report a year ago, we dwelt at some length 
on this subject and as predicted therein, the efforts 
of the Government have been a failure. They al- 
ways will be a failure along lines now being pursued. 
Values cannot be permanenily legislated into, or out 
of, commodities. This question is affected so direct- 
ly by the entire economic situation that no legisla- 
tion can thoroughly control it. I hope we may be 
pardoned for quoting from our last year’s report, as 
follows: y 

A few simple causes have conspired to bring about 
the present high cost of living. -Chief among them 
may be enumerated: 

“An extraordinary demand occasioned by war con- 
ditions. 

Reduced production in every line. 

Increased cost of production brought about by 
extraordinary increase in wages. 

Unwillingness of our people to economize.” 

The remedy then must lie in the correction of some 
or all of these causes. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the demand for the 
products of American industries will not materially 
diminish, at least not to the extent of giving us a 
large surplus. Over-production is one of the most 
dangerous elements that can overtake our commer- 
cial industries. 

The bringing about of economies is wholly in the 
hands of the consumer. These economies are not 
likely to be established on advancing wages or at the 
high crest of prosperity. 

It is therefore apparent that in order to reduce the 
high cost of living, the only available means is to 
increase production and reduce its cost. Chief among 
the ways this can be done are: 

(1) Reduced wages. 
(2) Labor must produce more for wages paid. 

The first of these as a general course to be em- 
prree eannot be undertaken now, and it is to be 

oped that such economic adjustment can be perfected 
that no reduction in wages will be necessary. 

The second method is wholly possible, feasible, 
reasonable, and can be accomplished if the individual 
will do his part fairly and religiously. 

Or in other words, it was suggested at that time, 
and I have no reason to change my opinion now, that 
labor must produce more for the wages being paid. 
It is indeed highly gratifying to note that this change 
is now taking place. There seems to be a growing 
desire on the part of labor to give more for the wages 
they receive than they have been giving. This desire 
does not seem to have reached all branches of labor, 
but we are hopeful that it will soon do so. Experi- 
ments made by some large factories in reducing their 
working forces and creating conditions for better pro- 
duction by those remaining have brought very grat- 
ifying results. We have heard of cases in which ag- 
gregate production has been increased to the extent 
of 3314 per cent after a like reduction in force. This 
is a wonderful showing, and if that result can be 
achieved in all lines, the labor shortage will soon 
disappear, and we will have ample production. Let us 
hope that wages may be maintained at the present 
high level. The final solution of this problem is very 
largely in the hand of labor itself. The situation 
cannot be forced beyond a certain fixed economic 
law. The war is over and the day of something for 
nothing is passed. If labor can be brought to the 
knowledge that it must produce in proportion to the 
Wages received, the wage question will solve itself 
and along with it will be solved to a great extent the 
question of the high cost of living. 

This question at the moment is paramount to all 
other economic questions, and in its bearing on the 
high cost of living stands second to the labor ques- 
tion, if not first. 

From every source comes the cry that something 
must be done in a legislative way to help the farm- 
ing situation. I wonder if this is true. Frankly I 
don’t believe it is a legislative problem. Legislation 
to force economic situations has been unsatisfactory. 

A popular demand for legislation often impels our 
law-makers to pass unnecessary measures. 

Somebody or some organization demands legislation 
to cure an evil, either real or imaginary. A law is 
passed. Its execution is put in°charge of some Gov- 
ernment Department. A bureau is created to have 
charge of working out and applying the law. The 
army of Government employes is increased by a 
dozen, a hundred, or a thousand to fill the positions 
thus created. No matter how little need there may 
be for the execution of the law, the Department must 
execute it. If the law is designed to correct an imag- 
inary evil, the Department must create or emphasize 
the evil to the extent of demonstrating the need of 
the law. They simply must do it or they might lose 
their jobs. 

The alarming extent to which the centralization of 
power is tending in the United States is shown by 
the increase in the number of Government employes. 
On January 1, 1920, there were in the City of Wash- 
ington, 100,100 employes under Civil Service against 
$7,900 in 1917, 

The end is not yet in sight. If, as Senator Town- 
once predicted, the centralization of power in 
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Washington continues to the point where specific 
laws will control house-cleaning and spanking the 
baby, we ‘will increase the number of Government 
employes another hundred thousand or so in the next 
few years. 

Legislation Alone Cannot Solve the Problem 


The farm problem cannot be solved by legislation 
alone. I don’t see how we are to legislate men on to 
the farms, or legislate to force them to work when 
they are there. I don’t know how we are to legislate 
greater or less production at will. By that I do not 
mean that the situation is hopeless. On the other 
hand I am a confirmed believer in the “Eternal fitness 
of things” and think that farmers will to a great ex- 
tent work out their own salvation. There is, how- 
ever, a great deal that can be done to help the undis- 
puted need of greater production on the farms. 

In my judgment the best course would be to cease 
the false propaganda continually being spread against 
the farming industry. In its stead promulgate true 
propaganda. Cease to coddle the farmer. He does 
not like it, and it belittles his profession. Dignify 
the farming business by a fair recognition of its im- 
portance. Get things down to bed-rock truth about 
the farming proposition and the problem will solve 
itself. 

The continual spreading of propaganda whether 
true or false exerts a powerful influence. Like the 
continual dropping of water or the accumulation of 
sands, one by one, the result is finally of such gi- 
gantic proportions that it cannot longer be ignored. 
I am convinced that the greater part of the propa- 
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ganda spread in the past, and now being spread re- 
garding farming is based on false hypotheses, but it 
has had and is now having its adverse influence. 

There are a lot of loud-mouthed unprincipaled dem- 
agogues who speak as if they were farmers and rep- 
resented farmer sentiment who never gave an hour’s 
time to work on the farm, 

The plans advocated by most reformers are based 
on two propositions: 

The first of these propositions is co-operation. 

Yes, by all means co-operation, but the co-operation 
keing favored generally only extends to the bare 
question of buying cheaper and selling higher. ‘The 
result sought is to break down existing institutions 
and build in their stead new institutions more to the 
liking of the operators. That kind of co-operation 
always has been and always will be a failure. An 
organization of farmers, or anybody else which pro- 
poses to fix prices on whatever they may sell or buy, 
regardless of fixed laws of supply and demand, can- 
not succeed. 

The “Middle Man” 

The second proposition is to eliminate the “Middle 
Man.” 

Who is this “Middle Man’? The farmer seems to 
think that he is everybody who does not farm. The 
eonsumer seems to think he is everybody who has 
anything to do with his food supply. I wonder who 
he is. 

Just where the line of distinction between the pro- 
ducer and the middleman lies, I am unable to de- 
termine. The physical act of plowing the soil, tend- 
ing the crop, feeding the stock and getting the farm 
products ready to market is clearly the act of pro- 
duction. 

Shall we conclude that the loading of the produce 
on a truck and moving it to the local market is the 
beginning of the middleman’s function. It certainly 
is the first step in transportation. Let us follow the 
loaded truck of grain to the elevator and see it 
dumped into the sink with a score of other truck 
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loads necessary to be accumulated to make up a car- 
load. Is the accumulation of this carload of grain 
a necessity? Is the act of so accumulating it, load- 
ing it into the car and deciding the important ques- 
tion of where to ship it, the acts of a middleman? 
If so, is it necessary to be done? Can this service be 
more economically performed in a wholesale way by 
men thoroughly trained in the business—or in other 
words, by middlemen? The answer is so apparent 
that it answers itself. If every man who produces a 
truck load of grain or produce is to undertake the 
task of delivering it to the ultimate consumer, he 
will not be able for lack of time to produce many 
such truck loads in a given year. 

I believe that the handling of farm products after 
they leave the farm is conducted with as» great care 
and economy as the handling of any other merchan- 
dise. I know that the handling of grain as now car- 
ried on has been reduced to an exact science and that 
it is done with a smaller per cent of expense than any 
other similar volume of business. It, however, mat- 
ters little that I know this to be a fact. What I 
want is to have this fact driven home to the people 
and to the Government, 

Now further regarding 
Man. 

I believe if the farmer farms to the utmost of his 
energy and ability, and if the handler of farm prod- 
ucts labors to the utmost of his ability to give the 
producer and consumer his best service, that the one 
is just as worthy of his vocation as the other. 

We hear much about intensified, selective, scientific 
farming. We are training an army of young men at 
our Agricultural Colleges each year. We also hear 
much about the careful training of business and trans- 
portation experts. We hear much about selective vo- 
cational training. 

Co-operation vs. Special Training 

After all this hue and cry for special training, each 
to his line, the Government, the farmers, and the gen- 
eral unthinking public cry for a mixup of*the whole 
proposition by fostering co-operative buying and sell- 
ing organizations. Co-operative associations of farm- 
ers to collectively force the selling price of their 
produce above a supply and demand basis. In the 
towns and cities, co-operative associations of consum- 
ers to collectively force the selling price of commo- 
dities below a supply and demand basis; these asso- 
ciations on both sides conducted by producers and 
consumers all untrained in business. 

The success of both is impossible. A commercial 
dead-lock would follow. The success of either would 
be a hardship on the other. What incongruity; what 
ineonsistency; what asinine folly. Every man to his 
business. Let the farmer farm with all his might 
and main. Let commerce in farm and food products 
be conducted in an unretarded manner, allowing the 
laws of supply and demand to operate untrammeled. 
To this end, I advocate a close Governmental super- 
vision of commerce in every line, not to the extent 
of hampering or unduly preventing the operation of 
the inexorable laws of supply and demand, 

If legislation cannot reach the situation, then what 
are some of the things that can take the place of the 
demanded legislation? Again I repeat, get down to 
bed-rock facts about the farm situation. 

In my opinion the efforts of legislators and of the 
Government have been to a great extent misdirected. 
I believe one of the greatest possible benefits could 
be brought about by a sudden halt and a thorough 
study of conditions. The appropriation flood-gates 
have been opened wide to agriculture. No matter 
what other branch of the.Government might suffer, 
agriculture must have all the money necessary to 
earry on its experimental work, whether effective or 
ineffective. While the sentiment behind this extrava- 
gant course of procedure has been commendable, the 
results have not always been satisfactory. Little if 
any criticism should be directed against these efforts. 
The Government’s course of farm exploitation is, 
however, open to violent criticism. 


this culprit—The Middle 


Conservative Farmers 
I wish to quote from an article written by W. Rhea 
Moreau of the New York Evening Sun bearing on the 


subject. 
To the Editor of The Evening Sun—Sir: After reading 


your editorial in The Evening Sun December 31 I feel 
that you have become .unnecessarily alarmed, also 
many others including the Post Office officials at 


Washington and some of the members of the Senate 
Post Office Committee before whom they made their 
report regarding the information received in 40,000 
replies to the 200,000 questionnaires which they sent 
to farmers. 

It must be remembered that there are radical and 
ignorant individuals in every class and that they are 
the ones who speak first, loudest, and without due 
thought. I feel that you misinterpret the true mean- 
ing of some of these farmers who speak of curtailing 
production or giving up the business of farming. You 
entertain the belief that there is a widespread and or- 
ganized intention on the part of farmers to curtail 
production and starve their city relatives for the pur- 
pose of increasing profits. There may be a few self- 
ish, ignorant farmers who think that way, but, thank 
God, must farmers hold that more crops mean more 
money. Some. however, are facing market and labor 
conditions which they cannot combat and they with- 
out choice are forced to sell or curtail their produc- 
tion. 

I believe that many people are either exploiting or 
else speaking for the farmer. I wonder, now, if the 
Post Office Department is trying to give the farmer 
something that he does not need and cannot use, and 
in order to work out the scheme uses the most ex- 
treme of these replies to create a sensation for the 
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promotion of this plan. The farmers can and do 
use the parcel post service for having mail order 
goods sent from the cities, and also sell some farm 
produce in the way. . 

I am one of several hundred farmers of Monmouth 
County who are growing annually from 10 to 50 car- 
loads of potatoes each, also grain, hay, steers, hogs. 
I fail to see how I could save myself any time, labor 
or expense by wrapping them all up in 20-pound pack- 
ages for our rural mail carrier to bear away in his 
little Ford. 

There are many farmers hereabouts whose ancestors 
have tilled the soil in old Monmouth or elsewhere 
since before the Revolution. We could not dream of 
doing anything but promote with all our energy the 
industry and the country which together we regard 
as our heritage. 


Freehold, N. J.. February 20, W. RHEA MOREAU. 

I think Mr. Moreau strikes the kernel of the whole 
situation. The Government is trying to force on to 
the farmer what he does not want or need. 

“What is the Matter with the Eastern Farmer” 

In sharp contrast to the optimistic sentiments ex- 
pvessed by Farmer Moreau, is a very interesting arti- 
cle on the question of “What is the Matter with the 
Eastern Farmer?’ appearing in the Outlook under date 
of September 15. 

This article was written by J. Madison Gathany. 
On the whole it is a pessimistic article and a great 
deal of the data is new. I do not feel equal to the 
task of analyzing this entire article, but do wish to 
call attention to one paragraph under the head of 
“Losses $2,300 in Corn.’ This, I understand by the 
article, is quoted from a farmer, who is a Yale gradu- 
ate and reads as follows: 


Last year I planted 22 acres of corn. Labor. fer- 
tilizer, seed and freight cost me at the rate of $200 per 
acre. That made an outgo of $4,400 before one red 
cent came in. That did not include interest on my in- 
vestment, nor my own labor. What do you suppose 
I got for those 22 acres of corn? Just $2.100. Do 
you see any corn around here this year? Who has 
reimbursed me for that loss? How am I going to get 
it back? What would a business man do in such a 
case? One of two things. He would either charge 
the loss up to the public as overhead exvense, or he 
would shut down his business until it did pay him 
to run it. The farmers have never treated the public 
that way. The public does not expect to make good 
to the farmer his losses. Now that is one of the 
fundamental troubles with farming. 


I do not want to enter into a controversy with Mr. 
Gathany or to criticize his article, but the state- 
ments are so widely at variance with all facts at my 
ccmmand that I cannot avoid calling attention to 
them. I have been unable to find any evidence to 
substantiate his statements. In fact, such informa- 
tion as I have received indicates that $30 per acre 
would be a good reasonable figure instead of $200 as 
he states. Great harm comes from exaggerated state- 
ments of this kind. If the Government wants to 
disseminate true information on the farming situa- 
tion, statements like these should not go unchallenged. 

Mr. Gathany reaches seven conclusions regarding 
the farmer question. In my judgment some of these 
sexen conclusions, if properly analyzed, might be- 
come almost as famous as some of the “Fourteen 
pe‘nts” of which most people have heard. 

Let us take these conclusions in their order: 
ConcuLusIon No. 1: 

The farmer is i 
chinery, proceries Jcenee ane: series Cone 


the dealers see fit to charge: but he is co 
( s mpelled to 
accevt for his produce whatever the Nesters see fit 


to pay. 

Viewed from a broad-gauge standpoint, this state- 
ment cannot, in my judgment, be thoroughly. verified. 
The farmer does not stand in a class by himself as 
being obliged to pay the price which dealers ask for 
commodities. This is applicable to everybody, and 
the possibility-of its being otherwise is not thinkable. 
What price would the public put on the merchandise 
which they buy, if they were left free to buy it at 
whatever price they would name? The price of gen- 
eral merchandise and commodities consumed is largely 
regulated by competitive business conditions. The 
grades and conditions of general merchandise vary 
SO much that it is impossible to have them regulated 
by any other agency except that of keen competition 
between manufacturers and vendors, and the entire 
population is under the same regulation regarding it 
—hence it is not a condition peculiarly applicable to 
the farmer. 

It is more or less a fact that the farmer is con- 
trolled in the price he receives for his commodities 
by the buyer, but it is also a fact that these prices 
are regulated by conditions of supply and demand, 
and that it is easy at all times for the farmer to 
know, if he gives attention to the question, whether 
he is receiving a fair or an unfair price. 
has two avenues of escape. The first one is, he need 
not sell. The other, he always has behind him the 
strong arm of the Government striving to prevent un- 
due profiteering. Hence, Mr. Gathany’s Conclusion 
No. 1 loses the greater part of its argumentative force 
when slightly analyzed. i 
ConcLusION No. 2: 

Farming as an occupation is not attractive enough. 


The easier, brighter and more profitabl b i 
has captivated the farmer’s son nea the Tained pieete 


This I think will go without dispute, but a great 
deal more could. be added to it. I have elsewhere 


given other reasons which in my judgment are quite 
as potent. 


ConcitusiIon No. 3: 


There are no more new profitable farmi i 
left in the United States to be opened aD ae ene 
reached the end of cheap production. . 


I agree that we have probably reached the end of 
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very cheap food production, but do not agree that 
there are not large areas of land that are still virgin 
and waiting to reward the efforts of the farmer who 
will undertake the task of farming them. 


ConcLusion No. 4: 


No new inventions or methods appear to be avail- 
able with which to reduce the cost of farm produc- 
tion. 


I cannot agree with this statement. Scarcely a 
month goes around with new farming inventions that 
very materially assist the farmer in reducing his la- 
bor. 

ConcLusion No. 5: 


Farming has not as ready access to credit facilities 
as other industries. 


This is not in accordance with my observations nor 
is it in accordance with the facts as they exist in my 
state or in the West generally. Country banks, as a 
rule, stand ready to take more chances on lending 
money to farmers than to any other class of credit. 


Coctusion No. 6: 


Lawmakers are not, generally speaking, as much 
interested in remedial legislation in the cause of agri- 
culture as in that of industry and commerce. We 
are sacrificing agriculture for the sake of industry, 
as England did, for which England is now sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes. The curse of child labor, which 
has been driven out of our factories, still persists on 
our farms. 


This conelusion is wholly at variance with my Oob- 
servation and experience. In my 12 or more years 
of close study of legislative conditions, I must say 
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that I have observed an absolute tendency toward 
favorable legislation affecting the farmer in every 
particular. Every bill that is introduced must first 
pass the scrutiny of experts to determine what effect 
it may have on the farmer. If it can be construed to 
be favorable to the farmer, it is sure of passage, re- 
gardless of how much it may affect other business re- 
lations. If it is determined that it would be unpopu- 
lar with the farmer, it is usually relegated to the 
legislative scrap-heap. 

As to the curse of child labor on the farm, I was 
brought up on a farm myself, worked at all kinds 
of farm labor from very early boyhood to manhood, 
and cannot recall at the present time where it in 
any way has adversely affected my career. Instead of 
child labor on the farm being a curse, I am con- 
vineed that the greatest blessing that can fall to 
any sturdy boy or girl is to have been brought up 


on a farm where they have learned to work and to 


thoroughly appreciate the effort necessary to make 
a living. As an evidence of the benefit of such 
bringing up, let me point to the fact that 95 per cent 
of the great business men, financiers and statesmen 
of the past and present day were farmer boys, who 
were subject to this same “curse of child labor.” 
I am firmly convinced that the farm holds a lure 
for parents who want to give their children the best 
possible foundation for lives of future usefulness. 


ConcLusION No. 7: 


Although a steadily increasing population causes a 
steadily growing need of farm products, there is evi- 
dence that American families can no longer pursue 
farming happily and profitably and that only immi- 
grant families can. S 


This is a statement worthy of very careful con- 
sideration and in my judgment, is largely based on 
facts, but on careful analysis, we must come to the 
eonclusion that something is radically wrong with 
the early training of the American family who can 
no longer be satisfied and live happily on the farm. 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


Mr. Gathany’s seven conclusions on the farming 
question must be recognized as potent. In my opinion, 
however, there is one more powerful influence than 
all these combined—that is the lack of a true appreci- 
ation and knowledge of the farm, and of farm con- 
ditions as they actually exist or can be brought about. 

The reformer has preached about the down-trodden, 
abused farmer. The public press has eagerly pub- 
lished every scrap of misinformation that has come 
within its purview. It has sent out expert writers 
to discover every adverse condition possible to be 
discerned, with never a word for the bright side. 
The Government has aided and abetted all of this 
tommyrot by dignifying it with Governmental recog- 
nition. If the demagogue and the public press and 
Governmental authorities are all to conspire to put 
the farming profession on the plane of the Russian 
peasantry, why should not everybody shun it? Tete 
be a tiller of the soil is to place one in a humiliating 
position as recognized by the public and the Govern- 
ment, why wonder that it is shunned. To own land 
and share in the benefits, and draw food from its 
tillage has been the ambition of millions in all parts 
of the Old World for a thousand years. We seem 
to be reversing the situation in this country. The 
best remedy is to dignify the profession. Instill into 
the people a realization of some of the blessings of 
farming and farm life. 

Greater New York has approximately 7,000,000 peo- 
pie. They occupy all stages of wealth, happiness, 
poverty and degradation. With thousands it is a 
struggle to feed and clothe the body. To them living 
for the sake of comfort and happiness is unknown. 
At least 2,000,000 of these people ought not to be 
in New York and would not’ be if they only knew 
what they might enjoy on farms. The same is true 
in a general way of Chicago, Philadelphia and all 
other great cities. 

Think you that you can bring these people to 
understand what they might gain in rural districts 
by the kind of false propaganda that is constantly 
being fed to them by the demagogue and the press. 
Why not get away from this unwholesome course of 
false representation and give them the truth. The 
farmer himself is finally misled by this continual 
false propaganda. He is induced to desert the farm 
to enter business, and usually learns of his mistake 
when his substance is wasted and his career blighted. 


The Mercenary Professional Organizer 


IT am an advocate of proper farm organization but 
I am unable to express my condemnation of the 
piofessional organizer who preys on the credulity 
and misinformation existing in rural communities, by 
organizing all sorts of associations to cure imaginary 
ills. His motives are wholly mercenary—his chief 
concern is the fee which he is to get. He is a 
dangerous parasite. His number is legion—his ways 
inscrutable and nefarious. One of these professional 
organizers appears in a contented rural community 
and’ at once -begins stirring up dissatisfaction and 
discontent by instilling in the public mind the belief 
that the farmer is downtrodden and abused. He has 
his own peculiar cure for the imaginary ills; he 
applies the balm in his own effectual way—that is, 
effectual to the extent that he collects a handsome fee 
for organizing a cobperative store, elevator, buying or 
selling agency, at whose head he installs a manager 
and a corps of dassistants—all inexperienced in 
pusiness. 

Now just what has he accomplished toward better- 
ing farming conditions He has taken from the ranks 
of the producer one, two or a dozen of its best people; 
he has launched them in an enterprise a large per 
cent of which fail; he has spoiled a number of per- 
fectly good and efficient farmers and out of them 
has made so many business failures; he has suc- 
ceeded in disseminating permanent discontent in the 
community. With a secret self-satisfied chuckle he 
pockets his ill-gotten gains and departs for pastures 
green to repeat the operation. 

This is true in varying degrees whether the organ- 
izer be a Government representative, the agent of a 
codéperative publication or simply a private exploiter. 
What cares he about the wrecking of the community 
welfare, the millions lost and the endless troubles 
brought to his victims. He has secured his and the 
community can go hang for the future results. This 
picture is not overdrawn nor exaggerated. The wrecks 
of hundreds of these organizations bear witness to 
its truthfulness. Are you going to cure this evil by 
further encouraging it? The homeopathic creed: 
“Similia similibus curantur,” certainly cannot apply in 
this case. 


What shall the grain trade do to help correct evil 


tendencies? 

If we are classed as ‘Middle Men” we must fight 
for our very existence. This applies as well to 
farmer elevators as to others, for the reason that if 
elevator men are ‘Middle Men” the farmer becomes 
a “Middle Man” as soon as he enters the grain 
business. 

Spread the Truth About the Grain Business 


The grain business has been assailed from every 
possible angle. The propaganda has been spread so 
leng and so persistently that it has gained great 
weight. My advice is to start a never-ending cam- 
paign to spread the truth to the people. The very 
existence of the business depends upon it; the wel- 
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fare of the community requires it; the safety of the 
future food supply demands it. We have remained 
silent long enough. Truth will win out in the end, 
if it is kept constantly before our people. If the 
people could be brought to a thorough realization of 
the blessings of being citizens of this great, free 
democratic country, trouble would end at once. Agri- 
culture and Commerce, Capital and Labor would all 
join hands in a forward move greatly to the benefit 
of all. 

I hope I may be pardoned for again quoting from 
my last report in conclusion: 

The planting of seeds of discord, anarchy, and con- 
fusion has gone far enough. The people should turn 
their attention now to correcting evils rather than 
augmenting them. The present period of economic 
adjustment is not the time to indulge in extreme 
optimism or pessimism. A careful course of level- 
headed thinking and acting is vastly better than 
either. Legislation may temporarily control evil 
Pee cncies, but education alone can permanently cure 

em. 

The President: If there is no objection, the report 
of the Legislative Committee will be received and 
placed on file. 

Mr. R. T. Miles of the U. S. Bureau of Markets 
is here now, and it gives me much pleasure at this 
time to present him. 

Mr. Miles: Mr. Livingston asked me to express to 
you his appreciation of the honor conferred upon him 
by your placing him on your program today. He is 
unable to be here to address you because of the press 
of other business in Washington. 


REPORT ON GRAIN INSPECTION METHODS 


OU will doubtless recall that last year just prior 
y to the movement of the new crops a grain trade 

committee representing the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association, the National Council of Farmers 
Co-operative Associations, the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes and the Millers National Federation, accom- 
panied by a representative of the United States Rail- 
road Administration and the Bureau of Markets, which 
Committee came to be known as the Inspection Sur- 
vey Committee, made an extended trip covering the 
27 principal grain markets east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the purpose of examining into grain inspec- 
tion methods and facilities and reporting its findings 
to the Bureau of Markets with a view of assisting 
the Bureau in bringing about better and more uni- 
form inspection of grain. 

At your last annual meeting in St. Louis, Mr. Elmer 
Hutchinson, representing your association and chair- 
man of the Committee, made report of the Committee’s 
work. Following the survey, the Committee made 
valuable recommendations to the Bureau of Markets 
and to the various grain committees of exchanges 
in the markets visited. The Bureau of Markets has 
endeavored, and I believe successfully, to make ef- 
fective during the past year the recommendations of 
this Committee and I believe also that for the most 
part the various grain exchange committees have 
made similar endeavor. As a result I feel very con- 
fident in saying that inspection today of corn, wheat 
and oats for which Federal standards have been es- 
tablished, is on a higher plane and is more efficiently 
conducted than it has ever been in the history of 
grain inspection, 


Proper Inspection Equipment 


In making its survey the Committee saw that one of 
the outstanding needs for uniform inspection is proper 
grain inspection equipment. Accordingly, it recom- 
mended to markets which were lacking, that steps be 
taken immediately to secure equipment recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture. Some markets 
have complied and some have not. It is a fact that 
certain few markets are still woefully lacking in 
proper equipment for best results in grain inspection. 

In the case of such markets the Bureau can only 
use its good offices in an endeavor to have them secure 
proper equipment. The reason is obvious when you 
stop to consider that the securing of equipment in- 
volves an expenditure of money from a source over 
which the Federal Government has no jurisdiction. 
There is nothing in the Grain Standards Act which 
will permit money appropriated by Congress for its 
enforcement to be spent for the equipment of state 
or grain exchange inspection departments. 

In speaking of money matters I desire to call your 
attention to the fact that in supervising grain grading 


throughout the country the Bureau is today obliged to 
_ Geyote attention to the work of 433 licensed inspectors 


located at 141 markets scattered throughout the 
United States from Boston, Mass., to Los Angeles, 
Calif.. and from Jacksonville, Fla., to Seattle, Wash. 
The present number of licensed inspectors (433) com- 
pares with 267, the number who held licenses at the 


inception of the grain standards Act not quite four 


years ago. 


This 60 per cent increase in the number of inspec- 


led we believe is largely due to the fact that under 
a definite set of standards effectively enforced the 


_ grain trade has found it not only possible but highly 


moe from a marketing standpoint to establish 


n| For this work during the present fiscal year 

‘Bureau can expend $649,243. Six states in the 
on which maintain organized grain inspection de- 
ents alone spent upwards of $1,175,967 for grain 
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inspection. This expenditure involves the upkeep of 
only 39 inspection points out of the total of 163 over 
which the Bureau of Markets has supervision. 


Popularity of the Appeal Privilege 


The appeal privilege of the Grain Standards Act, 
that is, the right of parties to a transaction to appeal 
from the grade assigned grain by a licensed inspector 
to the Federal Government for determination of the 
true grade, is becoming more and more popular. It 
taxes our financial resources to meet the demand. 

The increasing popularity of the appeal privilege 
is evidenced, first, by the fact that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, 1,388 appeals were filed, for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, 6,651 appeals were filed, 
while during the past year ending June 30, 1920, 
10,960 appeals were filed; and the popularity of ap- 
peals is evidenced, second, by the increasingly strong 
demand on the part of the grain trade for handling 
by the Federal Government of appeals involving intra- 
state transactions. 

The Grain Standards Act as it now stands does not 
give the Secretary of Agriculture authority to enter- 
lain appeals on intrastate grain. However, during 
this coming session the Secretary will request Con- 
gress to amend the Act so as to provide such author- 
ity. A similar request made last year was not acted 
upon favorably by Congress, but because of the in- 
sistent demand from the trade for this service Con- 
gress will be requested again this year to amend the 
secretary’s authority to entertain intrastate appeals. 

I do not wish to burden this meeting with a read- 
ing of statistical figures bearing on efficiency of grain 
inspection. I do want, however, to tell you that 


unintentional carelessness, which is evidenced by no 
tendency toward either leniency or rigidity; second, 


a class in which the error is apparently made know- 
ingly as is evidenced by circumstances surrounding 
the inspection of the particular lot of grain mis- 
graded. Through our 34 District offices and General 
Field Headquarters a careful check is made of mis- 
grading by inspectors and appropriate action is 
promptly taken. 

The nature of the action of course must depend 
upon the facts surrounding the particular case. We 
resort to action against an inspector’s license in the 
way of suspension or revocation thereof whenever the 
circumstances warrant such drastic action. Two in- 
spectors were relieved of their licenses to grade grain 
last year by the Secretary of Agriculture after ap- 
propriate hearing was afforded them. 

We find that misgrading on the part of inspectors 
occurs mostly in connection with the inspection of 
wheat. This is to be expected because of all grain, 
wheat has always been the most difficult to grade 
uniformly. 

With your permission, I want to give you a few 
figures which will show how last year’s crops of 
corn, wheat and oats were graded in the course of 
marketing. Our records the country over show that 
in the case of wheat 7 out of every 10 cars were 
graded absolutely correctly, in the case of corn 8 out 
of every 10 cars were graded absolutely correctly, 
and in the case of oats 9 out of every 10 cars were 
graded absolutely correctly. Our records show further 
that in the case of wheat approximately 60 per cent 
of the cars misgraded were so-called. “line cars,” 
which means in effect that 88 per cent of the wheat 
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through our General Field Headquarters located in 
Chicago we have perfected our organization so that 
we are enabled to keep our finger on the pulse of 
grain inspection throughout the entire country and 
are in a position at all times through a systematic 
and comprehensive collection of inspection data to 
direct our supervision efforts where they are most 
needed. We can tell any particular market or more 
specifically any individual inspector in any particular 
market when he is departing from a correct applica- 
tion of the grades and in just what way he is doing it. 

We find that what in the beginning of Federal 
supervision was the principal cause of our difficulties 
in securing correct and uniform inspection, is now a 
very minor difficulty. Our principal difficulty in the 
beginning seemed to lie in the securing of a uniform 
conception of interpretative grain grading factors on 
the part of inspectors widely separated geographic- 
ally. For example, No. 2 corn allows not to exceed 
4 per cent of damaged grain. The practical problem 
facing us was to get the inspectors at Chicago and the 
inspectors at New York to have and hold a uniform 
conception as to what constitutes damaged corn. 

The grading of wheat serves as another good illus- 
tration. Hard Red Winter wheat to grade Dark Hard 
Winter must contain at least 80 per cent dark, hard, 
yitreous kernels. If it contains less the wheat should 
be properly graded “Hard Winter.” When the Fed- 
eral Government undertook supervision of grain grad- 
ing there were probably just as many different ideas 
as to what should be considered dark, hard vitreous 
wheat as there were inspectors. Today such inter- 
pretative factors cause the least of our troubles, Gen- 
erally speaking, inspectors throughout the country 
have acquired through Federal supervisors the De- 
partment’s ideas as to how the grain grades should 
be interpreted and apply them accordingly. 


Poor Inspection Mostly Carelessness 


We find now that whatever there is of poor inspec- 
tion is due almost wholly to mere carelessness on the 
part of inspectors in performing their work. By this 
I mean such things as failure to test accurately the 
weight per bushel of grain or failure to determine 
accurately how much foreign material the grain which 
is inspected actually contains. 

Such misgrading of course divides itself into two 
classes; first, a class wherein the error is undoubtedly 


inspected last year was correctly graded. Likewise 
in the case of corn and oats, such a considerable 
percentage of the misgrading involved “line cars” 
that it may be said that approximately 90 per cent 
of the corn and 93 per cent of the oats inspected 
last year were correctly graded. 


Leniency in Inspections 

It will no doubt interest you to know that we find 
the tendency of licensed inspectors in their applica- 
tion of the Federal grades is to be lenient in their 
grading. This tendency has been more pronounced 
on the outbound grain, that is grain shipped from 
terminal markets. In the case of receipts at ter- 
minal markets the leniency is not marked, it being in 
ratio of approximately 1 to 1.5. In the case of ship- 
ments, however, the ratio is approximately 1 to 2.8. 
This means that in the case of outbound grain we 
find approximately three cars overgraded to one un- 
dergraded. The more decided tendency toward leni- 
ency on the outbound grain is undoubtedly accounted 
for by the fact that shipments from terminal mar- 
kets generally are loaded for a certain grade and 
often to the minimum, so that if the inspector mis- 
grades at all it is usually in the direction of over- 
grading. 

We have recently been giving a great deal of at- 
tention to the inspection and grading of grain loaded 
for export. It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
am able to report that a very satisfactory degree of 
efficiency has obtained in the inspection of our ex- 
ported grain. 

Improvement in Efficiency of Inspection 

While there are doubtless no figures available cover- 
ing the efficiency of grain inspection prior to Fed- 
eral supervision, I am confident that if there were it 
would be shown that a very marked improvement in 
the efficiency of grain inspection has been made. I 
ean at Jeast say with full knowledge of the facts, 
that there has been an increasingly marked improve- 
ment in the efficiency of inspection during the short 
time Federal supervision has been in operation. 

Is there anyone who would venture to say what 
degree of uniformity existed in the inspection of inter- 
market grain prior to Federal supervision? The De- 
partment has not sufficient data in this matter to 
warrant a statement, but I have been told by men 
of your Association and by many of our own super- 
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visors who were connected with commercial grain 
inspection for many years prior to their present oc- 
cupation that it was not uncommon for large move- 
ments of grain between markets to grade one if not 
two grades higher at shipping point than at destina- 
tion. 

We recognize that uniformity of inspection between 
markets is essential to the trade and are devoting 
a great deal of attention to this feature of our work. 
During the months of July and August just past our 
records covering hundreds of cars taken at random 
show that of the wheat moved out of the principal 
shipping markets of the Central West to other inspec- 
tion points throughout the country, 83 per cent graded 
the same or higher at destination. In the case of 
corn 89 per cent graded the same or higher at des- 
tination. In the case of oats 91 per cent graded the 
same or higher at destination. 

In view of the fact that inspection of intermarket 
grain involves sampling and grading at shipping point 
by an entirely different set of men than those who 
sample and grade the grain at destination, together 
with proper consideration of the chance which exists 
for variation in sampling at two places and the fact 
also that grain does go out of condition in transit, 
these figures, to my mind, at least speak favorably 
for the progress which is apparently being made to- 
ward uniform inspection. Withal, of course, it is 
realized that there is still room for improvement and 
it is toward this that our efforts are being directed. 


Enforcement Work 


There is a feature of our work under the Grain 
Standards Act outside of inspection efficiency and yet 
closely associated with it which I wish to mention 
before closing. It is what we refer to as enforcement 
work and relates to the authority given by Congress 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under Section 5 of 
the Act. This Section in effect provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may publish findings after ap- 
propriate hearing has been given parties who mis- 
represent the grade of grain which has been inspected, 
graded and certificated by a licensed inspector. 

It sometimes happens that the grain buyer re- 
ceives a car of grain which is invoiced as and rep- 
resented by the shipper to be of a grade different 
than the grade which an official inspector found it to 
be. In other words, we have found cases where a 
shipper had a contract to furnish No. 2 corn, for -ex- 
ample, at a certain price, and the fact that the car 
when officially tendered for inspection graded No. 4 
did not deter the shipper from withholding the official 
certificate issued by the inspector and forwarding the 
car just as though it had truly graded No. 2 and 
invoicing the corn as No. 2 at the contract price. 
Such dealings are in direct violation of Section 5 of 
the Grain Standard Act and are of course nothing 
more or less than fraudulent practice. In our work 
of supervising inspections performed by licensed in- 
spectors such dealings often come to light. 

It is true also that cases are referred to us by 
buyers who have been unable to secure from the 
sellers official inspection certificates covering their 
purchases. In fact, there are innumerable ways in 
which violations are brought to our attention. It is 
our policy to carry out the provisions of Section 5 
to the fullest extent possible with our available funds. 
This policy is based primarily on the ground that your 
Association and the grain trade generally desires to 
know those few in the grain business who resort to 
fraudulent practice when the facts are in possession 
of our Department. The Secretary thus far has pub- 
lished his findings in nine cases which have been in- 
vestigated. If fraudulent practices are continued, 
other findings will doubtless follow in the confident 
belief that the Department is performing a real sery- 
ice to the grain trade in the prosecution of this kind 
of work. 

In conclusion I must not fail to mention a point 
upon which the grain trade committee, following its 
survey of inspection conditions last year, laid stress 
in its report to the Bureau and to the grain committee 
of the various exchanges. The committee emphasized, 
and very ably I believe, the urgent need of the closest 
whole-hearted co-operation on the part of inspection 
departments and the trade itself with the Federal 
authorities, in order to make the application of Fed- 
eral grain grades uniform and successful. I believe 
that generally- speaking we have received such co- 
operation and because we have received it I am able 
to tell you sincerely that I believe grain inspection 
today is on a higher plane of efficiency and better con- 
ducted than ever before. 


The President: I am sure we have all enjoyed the 
report about this work the Government is doing, and 
that we appreciate Mr. Miles’ coming here to us with 
it; 

The next is the report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Grades, C. T. Doorty, chairman. Mr. Doorty is 
not present, and the secretary will read the report. 


REPORT ON UNIFORM GRADES 


HE duties of this Committee have been anything 
T but burdensome, and through no fault of its own. 
The Uniform Grades, as now established, are 
generally so satisfactory to the grain trade through- 
out the country that very few matters have come 
to the attention of the Committee which required 
any definite action. 
Your chairman has made a canvass personally and 
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through members of the Committee, covering prac- 
tically all shipping and receiving points in the trade 
and we have received very few criticisms, certainly 
none of a serious nature, and no suggestions asking 
for changes in the present Uniform Grades. 

In April, 1920, a movement was started in the 
Northwest. towards bringing about some changes in 
the grades of Spring wheat. The movement appeared 
to have its inception among the Non-Partisan Leagu- 
ers. The opponents of the present standard for wheat 
grades desired to reduce the quality of No. 1 wheat 
without having such reduction reflected in the price. 

A meeting was held to discuss this matter before 
the Federal Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Meredith, 
in April at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago. It was 
largely attended by representative farmers, shippers, 
elevator owners, millers, receivers, brokerage and 
commission men from the principal primary mar- 
kets. An overwhelming objection to changing the 
established standards and. grades developed, which 
was sustained by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Chairman of the Uniform Grades Committee appeared 
at this meeting to speak for the National Association, 
objecting to any change. 

A suggestion has been made that Uniform Federal 
Grades be established on feed and malting barley. 
This has failed to meet with much favor among the 
handlers and dealers in barley and the Uniform 
Grades Committee have not adopted any resolution 
recommending such Federal Grades. 

There is such general harmony and satisfaction 
throughout the grain trade regarding the present 
standards, that your Committee have no resolutions, 
criticisms nor suggestions to offer to the Convention 
at this time. 

The President: If there are no objections, the re- 
port will be made a part of the records of the con- 
vention. 

The Secretary: There is no report from the Com- 
mittee on Telephone and Telegraph Service. The 
chairman was unable to take care of the proposition 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
liability, of the telegraph companies. He was away, 
and the matter was handed over to Mr. Goemann. Con- 
sequently all reference to this work will be made in 
Mr. Goemann’s report. 

Mr. Jones: The By-Laws provide that every affil- 
jated state association must have one director, and 
also that the total number of directors shall be 22. 
The fact that we have taken in so many state asso- 
ciations in recent years has left so few directors from 
the general membership that we haven’t enough direc- 
tors to represent the Association in certain territories 
where we have a large membership. I therefore offer 
and move the adoption of this resolution: Resolved 
that the rules of the Association which at present 
provide for a total of 22 directors be so changed as to 
provide for 26 elective directors. (Seconded by Mr. 
Dorsey.) 

Mr. Gerstenberg: Is this recommendation in line 
with the views of the officers from the experience of 
the last year or so? 

The Secretary: Yes. In the last year or so we 
have gone into the Pacific Coast country, and are 
trying to get into New England, and we have a large 
membership in the Inter-Mountain Country west of 
Omaha, and big sections like that that are not rep- 
resented. (Motion carried.) 

The President: That completes the program for the 
afternoon, and we will now adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 9:30. 
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The convention was called to order by the presi- 
dent at 9:45 o’clock. 

The President: We will change the program a lit- 
tle this morning, and I am going to call first for the 
report of the Committee on Trade Rules. We think 
we have a chairman who is about the most efficient 
chairman on trade rule matters of any organization, 
and I have the pleasure of introducing him to you 
at this time, Mr. Watkins. 


REPORT OF THE TRADE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


A S THE membership of the Association expands, 


certain features of the work of your Trade Rules 

Committee increase in volume, at least propor- 
tionately. Readers of Who is Who in the Grain Trade, 
are doubtless familiar with the general type of this 
work and no time need be taken here to elaborate on 
that phase of our duties. We would like in passing 
merely to call to your attention, as have previous com- 
mittees, the fact that rulings and replies to inquiries 
may often be based on incomplete or even biased data 
and to suggest the difficulties encountered at times in 
making clear cut rulings on such premises and the ne- 
cessity that these expressions of opinion be not allowed 
to encroach upon or conflict with the work of the 
Arbitration Committees. 

We note an increasing desire on the part of the trade, 
as a whole, to know the Trade Rules and to observe 
them. To one who studies the situation closely it is 
very gratifying to see how completely our rules do 
cover the points on which members may be in disagree- 


‘will be good, and I will move its adoption. 
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ment. The commendation given them several years 
ago by a man prominent in public life to the effect that 
they were the most complete set of rules governing 
any trade in the United States seems fully justified as 
the years go by. Truly they are not “cure alls’ but 
they will go a long way toward removing the grief from 
transactions in grain and grain products if thoroughly 
understood and always incorporated in our contracts. 

Based on the inquiries which come to this committee, 
we can safely assume that the primary cause for most 
of the disputes in the trade lies in loosely drawn or 
incomplete contracts. ‘You have doubtless noted cases 
coming before the Arbitration Committees where both 
parties to the contract had violated one or more of the 
most important and fundamental rules. Chances for 
disagreement which could be foreseen and guarded 
against when making a trade are left open until they 
cause the inevitable misunderstanding and then the 
parties rush about attempting to secure precedents to | 
bolster up their side of the case and one or both of 
them suffer a loss which might have been avoided with 
a little more care in the first place. 


Unit ormity 


It is highly desirable from the standpoint of uniform- 
ity that the state associations, who are affiliated with 
the Grain Dealers National Association adopt the code 
of the National Association in its entirety rather than 
to cause confusion among their members by setting up 
separate codes which may differ merely enough to make 
trouble for various arbitration and appeals committees. 


Arbitration Decisions 


One of the most notable accomplishments of this 
Association is about tobe crystalized in the volume 
of arbitration decisions which ‘will soon be ready for 
distribution. No other trade association in the world 
can show any more practical reason for its existence 
than is presented in the contents of this volume. After 
reading over these decisions word for word many times 
in the course of our duties we are sure that you will 
feel as you study your copy that here is a most re- 
markable and convincing illustration of the worth of 
the Association, although it covers but one phase of 
its varied activities. 

All praise to the arbitration committees who have 
spent such unselfish laborious hours in adjusting our 
differences and setting up such precedents for our fu- 
ture guidance and to the officers and directors who 
have authorized and accomplished the publication of 
this important work. 


Amendments 


The files of the Committee for the past year disclose 
some objections, offered by various members, to existing 
rules. Particularly the New England section is having 
apparent difficulty with Rule 38, adopted at St. Louis 
last year, and have advised of their intention to ask 
that it be reconsidered at this Convention. Other re- 
visions of which the Committee is not aware may be 
presented from the floor. 

The amendments which you have before you in typed 
form originated with the Trade Rules Committee of 
the Kansas Association and are presented to this Con- 
vention for such action as you may see fit to take re- 
garding them. 


Proposed netiae dita to Trade Rules 


Submitted by Trade Rules Committee of the Kansas 
State Association 


Amendment to Rule No. 23: 


Add to section “B” after the word “weight,” in the 
seventh line, the words—‘attached to draft or invoice.” 

Add section “C” to Rule 23 to read as follows: 

“Should a car sold on shipper’s affidavit weight, be 
found to be severely short.in weight at destination, with 
no evidence of leak, all intermediate dealers between 
the original shipper and final receiver, on request, shall 
assign their rights for arbitration or legal action under 
their contract to the final receiver, thus placing him: 
in position to take such direct action as he may desire 
to take for his protection.” 

Amendment to Rule No. 5: 

Add section “B” to rule 5 to read as follows: 

“Cars diverted shall apply on contract in accordance- 
with original bill of lading, regardless of date of di- 
version, and not more than two diversions allowed, pro- 
vided that not more than three days delay in transit © 
has been occasioned by such diversions. 

Provided further, that car loads already rolling which 
can be diverted in contract time so that movements are- 
equal in point of travel to direct shipments in contract 
time may be applied.” 

Mr. Green: I move the report be received, and that 
we take up the amendments. (Seconded by Mr. Cole, 
and carried.) id 

Mr. Green: Will the chairman give us some infor- 
mation relative to the amendment to Rule 23? 

Mr. Watkins: I will read the present rule. 
(Reads.) The Committee believes this amendment 
(Seconded 
by Mr. Green.) 

Mr. Dorsey: I would offer an amendment to the 
amendment, that it be furnished immediately upon 
demand. We have the same trade rule in our associ- 
ation. It might not be possible to attach it to the 
draft, but you might be able to furnish it within a. 
day or two before the grain arrives.. (Amendment 
seconded.) 

Mr. Green: This says attached to draft or invoice. 
Any one who wants to be fair can get those papers: 
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and attach them to his invoice, if he doesn’t attach 
it to the draft. I think the amendment would com- 
plicate things. 

Mr. Dorsey: It never has complicated matters with 
us, and we have had it for years. If you are unable 
to attach it to the draft or the invoice, immediately 
upon demand you furnish it, or the destination weights 
apply. Some things, such as maize heads or ear corn, 
are sold on shipper’s weights. Other things are sold 
on destination weights with us, and we find it im- 
possible at times to attach the weight certificates to 
the draft, and so we have provided there that he must 
furnish them immediately on demand, or destination 
weights must apply. 

Mr. Green: [I think we should get away from 
making demands. There should be a willingness on 
the part of the shipper to furnish that. There ought 
not to be any demand on him at all; it should be a 
part of the contract. I think we should stipulate it 
as a part of his duty, and that he must do it. 

Mr. Dorsey: That is to cover emergencies. 
taken, and amendment to amendment lost. 
original amendment. Amendment carried.) 

Mr. Watkins: The second is Section © of Rule 23. 
I am not sure that I realize just why this is neces- 
sary or just what would be gained by this rule. It 
seems to cumber the rules somewhat with a rather 
unnecessary rule. 

Mr. Strong, of Wichita: I move the amendment 
be adopted. (Seconded by Mr. Sager.) 

Mr. Strong: If a trade goes through six or eight 
or ten different hands, you do not want to have to pass 
an arbitration through that many hands in order to 
finally come to the original shipper who made the 
affidavit, and if it can be shortened by making the 
arbitration between the final receiver and the man 
who made the affidavit, it saves time and trouble and 
extra work for the arbitration committee. 

Mr. Reilly: I suggest this matter be referred to 
the group meetings this afternoon to give them a 
chance to consider it. There are features that should 
be studied. Here is the proper assignment of rights, 
requiring that to be done. There may be reasons why 
it should not be done. I am not opposed to it to 
start with, but I should like time to consider it. 

The President: If there is unanimous consent, we 
will let the branches discuss this this afternoon, and 
make it a special order for tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Watkins: Mr. Strong gave me these amend- 
ments as coming from the Kansas Association, and 
I am presenting them at the request of their Com- 
mittee. We are not necessarily approving them, but 
we want you to discuss them, and I believe it would 
be well to take time to look them over. 

Mr. Cole: Is there any recommendation from the 
Committee as to Rule 38? 

Mr. Watkins: Nothing at all. We are waiting for 
the men to bring that up. There has been positive 
suggestion as to an amendment that we could bring 
before the convention. 

The President: We will now resume the regular 
program. We have with us, to address us on a vital 
question, vital to any man who handles any com- 
modity in this country over the railroads, a con- 
gressman who is known throughout the United States 
as one of the able men of the lower branch of con- 
gress, Congressman Esch of Wisconsin, whom it is 
my pleasure to introduce at this time. 

Mr. Esch: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
My remarks are so interspersed with statistics that 
I felt it would be a dangerous thing to rely upon 
extemporaneous remarks. I therefore submit what I 
have to say in writing. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN J. ESCH 
| era honored in being invited to address the 
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Grain Dealers National Association. Its large 

and constantly increasing membership, covering 
every state in the Union; its well officered and effi- 
cient organization; its alertness, tact and good judg- 
ment in shaping legislation which affects not only its 
Own interests, but those of the general public; its 
tried patriotism in times of our country’s peril, give 
to the recipient of its invitation to address it, a 
feeling both of honor and responsibility. 

Actuated by a sincere desire to provide workable 
standards, promote uniformity and stabilize business 
transactions, your organization is largely credited 
with the passage of the Grain Standards and Uniform 
Bill of Lading Acts, acts which while not as effective 
as desired, yet blaze the way. Great organizations 
such as yours, formulating its opinions and judg- 
ments in resolutions, can be of great aid to Con- 
gress and other legislative bodies. 

Bringing to the attention of the legislator, the need 
and especially the workability of a proposed law, by 
the men who know, is something sadly needed in these 
reconstruction days. This does not mean that you 
should be advocates of class legislation, no one should 
be, but advocacy of one’s own interest in relation to 
the interests of others and the general good, is the 

part of wisdom. As dealers in 31 per cent of the 
food consumed by our people, transferring it from 
pepe ncer to consumer, you play a great and responsible 
in our economic system. While co-operative 

may increase, there will always remain a 

d for you to function. 

An average wheat yield of only 14 bushels to the 

cre, only half that of Europe, challenges attention. 
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No other organization is more eager to co-operate 
with the farmer and farm organizations to increase 
this acreage than your own. With increase of pop- 
ulation and available lands already taken, intensive 
cultivation, better seeds and more hands to till con- 
stitute the solution. Our American way of doing 
things in a large way and on a grand scale does not 
always, especially as to agriculture, produce the high- 
est returns. A sympathetic interest on your part in 
the farmer and in the solution of his problems will 
bring results. 


Under Federal Control 


Under the late war emergency, all business was 
diverted from ordinary channels and centered into 
one to win the war. Military necessity knows no 
trade, class or interest, but uses all for one object— 
Victory. Patriotism inspires a willingness on our 
part to surrender all we have, even life itself, in order 
that the nation might live. 

Under the Food Control Act and the Grain Corpora- 
tion created thereunder, your business was largely 
taken out of your hands. Purchase, supply and con- 
sumption were put under Government control. You 
saw your activities curbed, your opportunities for 
profits removed, and your hopes shattered, and yet, 
suffering more than most any other organization of 
business men, you patriotically resolved to make al- 
most any sacrifice demanded of you by your Govern- 
ment, for the common good. In the words of your 
former president, Mr. Eikenberry, ‘When the com- 
mercial history of the war shall have been written, 
the record of no other industry shall be more replete 
with sincere co-operation, honest service and patri- 
otic endeavor.” 

But now, almost two years after the armistice, you 
have a right to demand that the Government take its 
hands off of your business and that it again be sub- 
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ject to the play of competitive forces. During the 
war, our people leaned heavily upon their Government, 
and many would like to see this condition continued, 
but red-blooded Americanism demands a restoration 
of that initiative which has made us the leader of 
the world. Whitelaw Reid said in an address at Pitts- 
burgh some years ago, that while our Government was 
most expensive and inefficient, ii nevertheless was the 
best on earth because it brought out, to a greater ex- 
tent, individual initiative and this far overbalanced 
other defects. 

Since your last convention you have been relieved 
of much of the war time legislation which affected 
the grain trade, you are again permitted to run your 
business and to restore it to something of its pre- 
war condition, you again have your destinies in your 
own hands, but all business has been profoundly 
affected by the world conflict and he is blind indeed 
who does not see that some changes have come to stay. 
You have also felt the action of Congress in repealing 
Daylight Saving, a war measure whose continuance 
was bitterly protested by the vast majority of the 
farmers; the restoration to their owners of the wire 
systems; the passage of the Merchant Marine Act, 
providing for ultimate private ownership and opera- 
tion of vessels; and finally the repeal of the Federal 
Control Act and the passage of the Transportation 
Act restoring the operation of the railroads to their 
owners. It is to some salient features of this Trans- 
portation Act and to its administration since it be- 
came operative March 1, that I desire to direct your 
attention during the remainder of the time allotted 
me. 

The Transportation Act 

The railroads were taken over by the President 
January 1, 1918, under a clause contained in the Army 
Appropriation Bill enacted in 1916. The scope and lim- 
itations of the President’s authority in connection 
with such taking over were defined in the Federal 
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Control Act approved March 21, 1918. Federal Con- 
trol, continuing for a period of 26 months, was ter- 
minated by the Transportation Act on March 1 of this 
year. 

Between our declaration of war April 6, 1917, and 


the beginning of Federal control January 1, 1918, 
the railroad executives, through their War Board, 
sought to meet the enormously increased demands 


com- 
for 


necessitated by the war, by 
into a national system 


for transportation 
bining the leading roads 


the purpose of unified operation. While much was 
accomplished, legal obstacles in the form of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, failure of some of the 


is- 
of- 
and 


trunk lines to co-operate, and the indiscriminate 
suance of priority orders by various government 
ficials, prevented the increase in the quantity 
efficiency of the service which the Fresident and his 
advisors neemed necessary to win the war. He, there- 
fore, took over the roads, and Congress enacted the 
Federal Control Act to enable him to operate them. 

Under Federal operation, revolutionary changes 
were made in the matter of regulations, financing and 
administration. Many of these changes, such as with- 
drawal of trains, re-routing, preference in shipment 
to essential or war industries, gave rise to widespread 
inconvenience, suffered however, uncomplainingly by 
our people while the war was still on. With the 
signing of the armistice November 11, 1918, and ces- 
sation of war production, a popular demand arose 
for a speedy termination of Federal control and a 
restoration of the roads to private operation, a de- 
mand largely augmented by the fact that the roads 
as and while operated by the Government, were fail- 
ing to earn the standard return guaranteed under the 
Federal Control Act, by more than $1,000,000 a day, 
a deficit which had to be made good out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The President, conscious of this demand, declared 
in a message to Congress early in 1919, that he would 
under authority granted him by the Federal Control 
Act, return the roads to their owners on January 1, 
1920. We did not advise Congress as to the terms 
and conditions of such return; in fact, he frankly 
stated that as to the solution of the grave and com- 
plicated problems arising out of Federal control, he 
had no confident judgment of his own. The appro- 
priate committee of Senate and House, and Congress, 
itself, therefore, worked out their own solution as 
now embodied in the Transportation Act. 


A Difficult and Complicated Task 


Perhaps to no Congress has a more difficult, com- 
plicated or important piece of legislation ever been 
presented. Its consideration extended over a period 
of many months, hundreds of witnesses were heard, 
and thousands of pages of testimony and exhibits 
were presented. After four months devoted to hear- 
ings and consideration of numerous plans and sug- 
gested amendments, the House passed its bill Novem- 


ber 17, last. The Senate passed the Cummins Bill 
December 19. Two days later both bills were sent to 
conference. Owing to wide and radical differences 


between the bills on highly important matters, it was 
impossible for the conferees to get action on a con- 
ference report by January 1, 1920, the date fixed orig- 
inally by the President for the return of the roads. 
The President, therefore, changed the date to March 1, 
1920. After eight weeks of continuous and strenuous 
effort, the conferees reported and the bill was ap- 
proved February 28, 1920. 

The Transportation Act is not based upon Govern- 
ment ownership. Outside of the advocates of the 
Plumb Plan, there was little or no sentiment in Con- 
gress in its favor. While there were some advocates 
of an extension of Federal Control, they secured lit- 
tle support in Congress. The adjustment of the finan- 
2ial relations between the Government and the car- 
riers even after 26 months of Federal control, have 
proven so complicated that were control to continue 
two years or longer, the situation would have become 
so scrambled as to make solution impossible. This 
would have compelled Government ownership or made 
it highly probable. 

The framers of the Act decided it was wisest to 
build upon the existing Interstate Commerce Act, 
whose foundations were tried and well laid, instead 
of building a structure entirely new. It would have 
been fatal to have returned the roads without legis- 
lation which made it possible for them to meet the 
new conditions consequent upon the war. 


Railroad Credit 


The primary duty imposed upon Congress was to 
restore or establish’ credit which would enable the 
roads to supply themselves with the equipment neces- 
sary. to handle the traffic promptly and economically 
and provide the additions and betterments during the 
reconstruction period. Experts declared that at least 
250,000 more freight cars, 9,000 more passenger cars, 
4,000 more locomotives, with proportionate enlarge- 
ments of other facilities, were needed to do the busi- 
ness of the country as it ought to be done. 

But this added equipment and facilities, at current 
prices, would mean an investment of over $1,600,000,- 
000 during the year 1920. We therefore, were pre- 
sented with the problem of returning the roads to 
their owners under such conditions as would enable 
them to borrow or otherwise secure $600,000,000 of 
new money and compel its expenditure for new equip- 
ment and facilities and for next year to borrow or 
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secure $1,000,000,000 for like purposes, and at least an 
equal amount for subsequent years. 

We knew that at the end of Federal control, the 
roads, except a few of the strongest, could not finance 
themselves, that maturities for this year and suc- 
ceeding years amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars, had to be met if roads were to be kept out 
of receivers’ hands, that sale of stocks was impos- 
sible and further issues of bonds invited disaster. 


How the Problem was Met 


The Transportation Act seeks to solve the problem 
as follows: 

ist. It refunds the indebtedness of the carriers to 
the Government, with certain offsets, over a period of 
10 years, with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

2d. It extends the guarantee of the standard return 
for a period of six months after March 1, 1920. 

3d. It provides a revolving fund of $300,000,000 out 
of which loans can be made to the roads at 6 per 
cent per annum for periods not exceeding 15 years. 

4th. It establishes)a rule of rate making under 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission is to so 
adjust rates as to yield a net income of not less than 
514 per cent upon the value of the property rendering 
the service, considered as a whole, this rule to. con- 
tinue for two years after March 1, 1920, and there- 
after the Commission to fix the rate of return. It is 
further provided that any road earning more than 6 
per cent shall divide such excess with the Government. 


Section 422 of the Transportation Act 


This last provision is contained in Section 422 of 
the Transportation Act and was believed to be neces- 
sary to enable the roads to secure the money and 
the credit required to purchase additional equipment 
and betterments at lowest possible rates and take 
eare of the present and immediately prospective 
wants of transportation. With the roads again under 
private operation and the guaranty of the standard 
return withdrawn, there must be proper encourage- 
ment given to the investing public if the carriers are 
to obtain the necessary funds to provide the additions, 
betterments and extensions required by an expanding 
commerce. 

The public cannot be compelled, but must be in- 
duced to invest. Stabilizing the credit of the car- 
riers is a strong and necessary inducement. A pub- 
lie utility which has its income controlled through 
the regulation of its rates and its expenses, especially 
wages, also fixed by Governmental authority, is en- 
titled, upon moral if not legal grounds, to fair and 
just treatment. 

Section 422 of the Act, which provides for a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of the property of 
the carriers held and used in the service of trans- 
portation, established a new principle in rate making 
and supplants the former rule which gave to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as its sole rule or 
standard, the direction that rates must be “just and 
reasonable.’ Under this Section, the Commission must 
value the railroads as a whole or by territories and 
then so adjust the rates that they will yield as a 
fair return 5% per cent upon the aggregate value and 
may allow an additional 4% per cent for improvements, 
betterments or equipment chargeable to capital ac- 
count. 

This section has given rise to most of the opposi- 
tion to the Act and has been wilfully misrepresented 
as to its purpose and effect. It is charged that this 
section guarantees 5% per cent and a possible 6 per 
cent return.on $8,000,000,000 of watered stock. As 
the amount of stock outstanding January 1, 1918, 
amounted to $9,000,000,000, this would mean that prac- 
tically all the stock was watered, which is absurd. 

Few roads, as they stand today, are over-capitalized. 
The truth is that the fair return is not based upon 
capitalization at all, but upon aggregate value, and 
this value as determined by the Commission in its 
decision, made public July 31, is $18,900,000,000, which 
is $1,140,572,611 less than the amount as claimed by 
the carriers, and over $1,000,000,000 less than the 
capitalization. ; \ 

The Commission, with its record of the financial 
history of every road, with its knowledge of their 
receipts and expenditures, and the data already pre- 
sented to it by its Valuation Board, can be trusted to 
determine the aggregate value which will be just to 
all interests. When the Valuation Board shall finish 
its work, the valuation it fixes will thereafter become 
the basis. 

It is further charged that the 6 per cent return is 
a guaranty that every railroad shall receive this 
amount. This is absolutely unwarranted. The return 
is based on the aggregate value of the roads taken 
country-wide or by territories. Few roads would, 
under existing conditions, earn 6 per cent on their 
proportionate share of the total valuation. Some 
would earn 1 per cent, 2 per cent, or 3 per cent; 
some may not earn their operating expenses. It will 
be left to each road to earn what it can and through 
initiative, economy, efficiency and foresight, to increase 
its earnings. There is, therefore, no guaranty, as the 
Government does not make good to any road, the 
difference between what it earns less than 6 per cent, 
and 6 per cent. 

On the contrary, the Government will gain a half 
of any excess over the 6 per cent and can use this 
excess in loans to weak roads at 6 per cent interest, 
or in providing equipment to be leased to roads at 
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a rental which will produce 6 per cent on the value of 
such equipment. Strong roads earning more than 6 
per cent strongly protested against this diversion of 
the excess and questioned its constitutionality, but 
the framers of the Act are confident it will be sus- 
tained should a test be made in the courts. 


Not a Guaranty 


That the new rule of rate making is not a guaranty 
is further evident from the fact that “in performing 
its duties the-Commission must estimate for a future 
period, the volume of traffic and the cost of mainten- 
ance and operation,” and these uncertain elements 
necessarily remove the provision from the field of a 
Government guaranty. To give assurance that there 
will be an excess to be divided and that all earnings 
will not be recklessly expended, Section 422 provides 
that management should be “honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical’ and that expenditures for maintenance of 
way, structures and equipment be “reasonable.” 

The plan of dividing the excess over 6 per cent 
unless all roads are under a common control or owner- 
ship, is the only one which will prevent some roads 
earning excessive profits, as rates must be uniform 
and the same between competitive points. 

The principle embodied in the Transportation Act, 
fixing rates so as to provide a maximum rate of 
return on the value of the property, is found in 
statutes of several of the states regulating public 
utilities. Under such a statute, the State Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin held in the ease of Parfrey 
vs. the C. M. & St. P. R. R., that “common carriers 
are ordinarily entitled to rates that are high enough 
to cover operating expenses, including reasonable 
returns upon a fair value of the property used and 
useful in the services they render,” 

Legislative bodies cannot confiscate private prop- 
erty. The courts will protect such property and when 
used in the public interest, will see that it gets a fair 
return. Instead of leaving such fair return to be 
dependent upon the just and reasonable rates which 
the Commission is to fix, Congress itself established 
what in its judgment it considered to be fair, in the 
Transportation Act, for the two years ending March 1, 
1922. 


What the Plumb Plan Would Mean 


Opponents of Section 422 of the Act, which re- 
habilitates railroad eredit and enables the roads to 
again become self-sustaining and capable of render- 
ing the service demanded by the people, and bridges 
the critical period of reconstruction, offer no alter- 
native of a constructive or sufficing character other 
than Government ownership or the Plumb Plan. This 
plan involves Government ownership, but goes much 
farther by requiring operation by the employees. 

This is more than soeialism. It smacks of soviet- 
ism. The American people do not want Government 
ownership. Both Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms are against it. This is no time to add to the 
$26,000,000.000 of our present indebtedness, the billions 
that would be necessary to buy the roads. Our tax 
burdens are already too heavy. To add 2,000,000 em- 
ployees to the Government list is a situation which 
should cause grave forebodings. 

A study of government owned railroads in other 
countries shows higher costs, higher rates and poorer 
service than we have had under private ownership. 
The maxim holds good that “public waste is more 
than private profit.” Conservative and far-sighted 
labor leaders are not in favor of Government owner- 
ship, much less the Plumb Plan. Samuel Gompers, 
head of the American Federation of Labor, bitterly 
opposed Government ownership of railroads in the 
annual convention of the Federation held in Montreal, 
Canada, recently. 

Plumb contends that the Government ought to pur- 
chase the roads for $12,000,000,000. He favors the 
elimination of capital represented by stocks. The 
eourts, under the Constitution, will not sustain his 
contention. The people object to authorizing a board 
to run the roads. consisting of 10 employees and only 
five representing. the public. It objects to such board 
fixing the wages which all of the people must pay 
through freight and passenger rates. The Plumb 
Plan provides for a distribution of the surplus if 
any, but leaves the payment of deficits to fall upon 
the public treasury. 


Inland Water Transportation 


Appropriate provision is made in Section 201 of the 
Act to continue the construction and operation of the 
tow and barge lines established under Federal con- 
trol on the Upper and Lower Mississippi and Black 
Warrior Rivers, and upon the Erie Barge Canal. These 
lines were established to relieve congestion on the 
rail carriers, lessen freights and demonstrate the 
practicability of inland water transportation, through 
the use of up-to-date equipment. 

The operation of these lines is placed in charge of 
the Secretary of War, but matters of rates, fares and 
charges are under the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The country will await with much 
interest the outcome of this experiment. In this 
connection, the act amends the Panama Canal Act in 
regard to the construction of docks and connecting 
them with rail carriers and also provides through 
rail and water routes with joint rates and through 
bills of lading. 

Hereafter under the Act, no carrier by railroad can 
undertake the extension of its line of railroad or the 
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construction of a new line unless and until it obtains 
from the Commission a certificate that the present 
or future convenience and necessity require or will 
require the construction or operation, or construction 
and operation of such additional or extended line of 
railroad. Nor shall there be any abandonment of an 
existing line without securing a like certificate. 

This provision follows statutes in Wisconsin, New 
York and other states and is designed to prevent un- 


wise extensions of existing lines and construction of 


new ones. Construction of a parallel line often makes 
an existing line a “weak sister.” When a single line 
could be made to do all the business, the additional 
line imposes upon the public the burden of sustaining 
two weak lines, with poor service. The same is true 
in a measure with reference to the building of many 
branch and short lines. Where communities are served 
by a road, it should not be permitted to be abandoned 
without a full opportunity of all parties interested to 
be heard before a competent and impartial tribunal. 


Stock and Bond Control 


One of the most important provisions of the new 
Act is contained in Section 439, giving the Commis- 
sion authority to pass upon all issues of stocks and 
bonds of carriers subject to the Act and upon issues 
of notes with a maturity in excess of two years. In 
1910, 1914, and 1916 the House of Representatives 
passed bills having the above purpose, but they all 
failed to become a law. Public sentiment has been 
so developed since 1910 that practically no objec- 
tion was raised to this section during the considera- 
tion of the Transportation Act. 

The country heartily approves of giving the Com- 
mission such control over the issues of securities as 
will stabilize them and preyent their exploitation. It 
is confidently believed that the scrutiny of such is- 
sues will beget a greater confidence in them on the 
part of the investing public. Had such legislation 
been on the statute books during the last 10 years, 
stockholders and the general public could not have 
been afflicted with such financial fiascoes as presented 
by the Frisco, the Rock Island, the Pere Marquette, 
the New Haven, and others. 


Consolidations 


The war has taught the value of consolidations and 
combinations under proper regulation and control. 
The Act authorizes the Commission to prepare a plan 
for the grouping or consolidation of the many railroad 
systems of the United States into a limited number 
of large competing systems of approximately equal 
strength. 

It is contemplated to gradually bring together the 
railroads into a few systems so that these systems 
can “employ uniform rates in the movement of com- 
petitive traffic and under efficient management earn 
substantially the same rate of return upon the value 
of their respective railway properties,” 

The carrying out of this plan will enable the Com- 
mission to solve the problem of the ‘weak sister,” 
improve service and eliminate whatever of over-cap- 
italization there may be in the constituent roads mak- 
ing up the consolidation. 


Car Service 


The Act amends the Car Service Act of May, 1917, 
by extending its scope and enlarging the powers of 
the Commission. Every carrier by railroad is re- 
quired to furnish safe and adequate car service. In 
case of shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic, 
or other emergency, the Commission can make such 
just and reasonable directions with reference to car 
service, without regard to ownership, as in its opinion 
will best promote the service in the interest of the 
public and the commerce of the people. 

It can also require the joint or common use of 
terminals upon reasonable terms. It can also give 
directions, for preference or priority in transportation, 
embargoes, or movement of traffic under permits. It 
will thus be seen that the Transportation Act retains 
the benefits which Federal control demonstrated. These 
new powers in the Commission are now being given 
practical application through recent orders relating 
to the coal situation. The authority granted is ample 
to meet emergency conditions and were it not for car 
shortage and labor troubles, relief could be immediate. 

It may be of interest to know what has been ac- 
complished since March 1 in relieving congestion and 
ear shortage, by the Interstate Commérce Commis- 
sion in the exercise of the powers granted over car 
service by the Transportation Act. 


Those dissatisfied with the results of private opera-— 


tion during the last seven months under the new Act 
should remember that the business offered the rail- 
roads has materially exceeded their capacity because: 
1st, the volume of business has greatly outgrown the 
railroads with reference to terminals, trackage, cars, 
locomotives, and other equipment; 2d, crowded to the 
limit with war use, the railroads were returned to 
their owners suffering from under-maintenance; 34, 
the outbreak of unlawful strikes in April at various 
gateways paralyzed traffic for weeks. To overcome 
these obstacles and supply the demands of a com- 
merce increased by a great crop, engaged the im- 
mediate and earnest attention of the railroad ex- 
ecutives and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Whatever of success they have attained is largely due 
to the cordial and ready co-operation of shippers and 
organizations like your own. 

On March 1, when Federal control ended, there were 
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105,000 cars which could not be currently handled. 
On April 16, after two weeks of unlawful striking, the 
number had increased to 288,000. The situation proved 
so serious that the Commission on May 20, issued 
Service Order No. 1, under which the carriers were 
directed to forward traffic to destination by the most 
expeditious and available routes, without regard to 
routing orders specified by the shippers or ownership 
of cars. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railroad 
Association cooperated with the Commission and with 
the shippers so successfully that on September 17 
the car accumulation had been reduced to 47,438. This 
reduction of congestion has enabled the roads to 
cancel or modify many of their embargoes and thus 
still further ease the situation. 

Car shortage still remains the most pressing need 
of transportation. There is no mystery about the 
existing car shortage. It began in 1916, and prior 
to our entrance into the war our car shops were man- 
ufacturing cars for the use of countries which after- 
wards became our allies. All our energies upon our 
entrance into the war and during its continuance were 
directed to war production. During the 26 months 
of Federal control, only 100,000 freight cars and 1900 
locomotives were ordered, whereas our annual output 
of cars prior to 1917 was over 100,000 and about 80,- 
000 were annually scrapped. 

During January and February, the last two months 
under Federal control, the average daily car shortage 
was about 80,000. The average for the week ending 
September 1 was 146,070, but this has been reduced 
for the week ending September 17 to 96,114. This 
indicates that still greater efforts must be put forth 
if further reductions are to be obtained. Not much 
relief can be expected from new car production for 
the current year. From January 1 to August 1, only 
21,000 domestic freight cars have been delivered, al- 
though on August 1, 50,275 freight cars were on order 
but undelivered. The new rate increases which did 
not become effective until August 26, will increase 
orders and stimulate production. 


More Production Program 


In July of this year the Association of Railway 
Executives met at Chicago and resolved that all of 
its members and other carriers be urged: ‘to devote 
their utmost energies to the more intensive use of 
existing equipment and as definite aims undertake, 
with the co-operation of the public, to attain: 

1. An average daily minimum movement of freight 
ears of not less than 30 miles per day; 

2. An average loading of 30 tons per car; 

8. Reduction of bad order cars to a maximum of 
4 per cent of total owned; 

4. An early and substantial reduction in the num- 
ber of locomotives now unfit for service; and 

5. More effective efforts to bring about the return 
of cars to the owner roads. 

As the country’s business could not wait for new 
ears and locomotives, immediate, and in fact, the only 
relief lay in the more effective use of equipment al- 
ready in use. It may interest you to know of the 
progress that has been made as a result of this ““More 
Production Program,” aided by service orders of the 
Commission. 

A car movement of 30 miles per day for the coun- 
try as a whole, has never yet been attained. The sig- 
nificance of speeding up is made clear when it is 
understood that an increase of one mile per car per 
day for the 2,500,000 freight cars in the United States, 
is equivalent to adding 100,000 cars-to the available 
equipment. For May of this year, the average move- 
ment of a freight car was 24.1 miles, for June 25, for 
July 25.7, a gratifying increase. In July of last year 
it was only 21.3, or 4.4 less than for July of this 
year, or an equivalent of 410,403 cars. 


Increasing Average Loading 


As to the second aim of the Railway Executives to 
increase the average loading of cars to 30 tons, much 
attention has been given, with good results. ‘The 
tons per car (revenue and non-revenue) for the year 
1917 was 27; for 1918, when the patriotic appeal was 
very strong, the railroads, with the splendid co- 
operation of the shippers, were able to show an 
average of 29.1, but for 1919, the loading dropped to 
27.8 tons. The figures for January, February and 
March this year, were 28.3 tons in each case, while 
for April the loading was 28.6, May 28.3 and June 29 
tons.” 

This shows that the high water mark of the peak 


year, 1918, had almost been reached in June of this 


year. Already a number of roads have reached and 
Some have passed the goal fixed by the executives. 
An average increase of only one ton per each loaded 
car would be equivalent to the addition of 80,000 new 
cars to the available supply. You have manifested 


_ your spirit of co-operation in the matter of loading 
by the adoption of a rule providing for loading to 


within 30 inches of the car roof and have given 
consideration to a suggestion reducing the 30 inches 
to 24. 

As to the third aim—reduction of bad order cars to 
& maximum of 4 per cent of total owned, little prog- 
ress has thus far been made, due to a lack of repair 
workers and materials. When Federal control began, 
the 2,260,000 freight cars, 5.7 per cent, or 120,720 
were reported in bad order. At the end of Fed- 
control, of the 2,362,000 freight cars, 6.7 per cent, 
153,727 cars were in bad order. There has been 
change since. Every 1 per cent improvement in 
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the bad order car situation means an addition of 
about 25,000 cars to the available supply. 

As to the reduction of the number of locomotives 
now unfit for service, no statistics are available. 


Return of Cars to Home Roads 


As to the fifth aim of bringing about the return of 
cars to owner roads, continued progress is shown. 
Prior to the war, from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of 
freight cars were on the lines owning them. During 
the war, cars were widely scattered so that when Fed- 
eral control ended March 1, this year, only 21.9 per 
cent were on their home lines. On September 15, due 
to orders of the Commission and efforts of the car- 
riers, the number had been increased to 28.7 per cent, 
and further increases are expected. An important 
result of getting cars back to their own rails lies in 
the fact that they will then be more thoroughly and 
promptly repaired. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the business offered 
for transportation exceeds the ability of the carriers 
to handle it promptly, a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness has been moving since Federal control ended. 
For the four weeks ended August 28, there were more 
cars loaded than for the corresponding periods in 
1919 and the peak year 1918. This may have been 
due to the fact that shippers sought to load prior to 
the advance in rates effective August 26, 
records for the four weeks ending September 25 are 
only slightly less than for the four weeks in August 
of this year, and are almost equal to the correspond- 
ing period in the peak year 1918. In fact, in the week 
ended September 25, 994,687 cars were loaded with 
commercial freight, which almost equals the best 
weekly record made in 1918 under the stress of war 
need. A reduction of only 55,000 loads in September, 
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members, appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, three to represent the employes, 
three the owners, and three the public. Some organ- 
izations objected to having the public represented on 
the Board. As the public pays the bills in the last 
analysis, Congress gave it equal representation with 
the employees and the owners. The Board is the 
final arbiter in all cases relating to wages or salaries, 
five of the nine members must concur in the deci- 
sion and at least one of the five must be a representa- 
tive of the public. 

There is no anti-strike provision, no compulsion. 
The decisions are rendered effective through force of 
public opinion and public opinion is as a rule more 
effective than decrees of courts or the acts of legis- 
latures. 


In Conclusion 


The Transportation Act can be made a success only 
through the hearty co-operation of all interests af- 
fected. Private ownership is now on trial. If it 
fails, Government ownership may be the only alter- 
native. The railroad owners, under the Act, have 
been given fair and reasonable terms. They must 
now work out their own salvation. If any fail to 
realize the changed conditions and still insist on play- 
ing the part of Bourbons, an aroused public senti- 
ment will push them aside. 

Self interest, rivalries and prejudice must yield to 
an earnest desire to serve the general good. With 
increased rates, the public will demand improved serv- 
ice. To insure it in fullest degree, there must be team 
work. The public must lend its aid and offer, during 
these critical days of reconstruction, the most hearty 
co-operation. 

The Transportation .Act 


is entitled to a fair trial. 


JOHN S. GREEN, E. C. EIKENBERRY, ELMER HUTCHINSON, E. M, COMBS 
Members of Appeals Committee 


as compared with August, would indicate that the 
inerease in rates in August had but a slight effect in 
reducing the volume of business. 


Grain Cars 

Last’ year 70,000 grain cars were stored in the West 
in anticipation of the harvest of that year. This year 
it was impossible to store any. To meet this situa- 
tion, the Commission, under Service Order No. 2 of 
May 20, directed the movement of cars from sur- 
plus territory in the Bast to deficit territory in the 
West. Relocation and equalization orders of the Car 
Service Division of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion further aided this movement so that some 90,000 
box cars were delivered and more were to follow. 
From January 1 to the end of August this year, 1,271,- 
878 cars of grain and grain products were loaded, 
the largest number during the last five years, except 
1918, and only 10,000 less than for that year. In 
spite of this showing, from January 1 to September 18, 
there were 158,764 less cars of grain loaded than for 
the corresponding period of 1919, which indicates that 
increased efforts would have to be made to take care 
of the grain movement for the balance of the year. 

The statistics I have used to indicate the progress 
made in administering the car service sections of the 
Transportation Act have been supplied to me by 
Secretary McGinty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Julius H. Parmelee, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. They may, therefore, 
be taken as official, and are the latest available. 


Adjustment of Labor Disputes 

Title III of the Act provides for the adjustment of 
labor disputes. Credit and sufficient equipment will 
not provide efficient transportation without labor. Sat- 
isfied labor is necessary to insure efficient service. All 
eoncede that railroad employees should have good 
wages and working conditions and reasonable hours. 
The problem was how these could best be secured, 
keeping in mind the interests of the owners and the 
general public. 

The Act creates a Railroad Labor Board of nine 


It is not a perfect measure. Some of its salient fea- 
tures are the result of a compromise of the conflicting 
views of Senate and House, but as a whole it is a 
constructive measure of great and far reaching im- 
portance. At its different provisions are enforced, 
its scope and beneficent purpose will become more 
and more apparent. Its success will largely depend 
upon the manner in which it is administered by the 
Commission. The country has confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability of the members of the Commission 
and looks to them with confidence. Gentlemen, I 
thank you for your courteous attention. 


Mr. Washer: It has been my fortune to have been 
a student of transportation matters for a great many 
years. It is my belief that the Esch-Cummins Bill 
is the most constructive piece of legislation ever 
presented and passed by the American Congress. We 
are fortunate today in having had presented to us 
a fine analysis of this Act by one of its authors. It 
is the misfortune of the nation, not of Mr. Esch, that 
he has been in a constituency dominated by advo- 
cates of the discarded Plumb Plan and of men of the 
La Follette stripe—perhaps it may not be pertinent 
to these remarks, but I cannot refrain from saying, 
a man who has the utmost contempt of all good 
Americans. We cannot re-elect Mr. Esch to Congress, 
but as a representative group of authoritative busi- 
ness men we can express our splendid appreciation 
of his magnificent efforts. I move you, Mr. Chair- 
man, a rising vote of thanks of the Grain Dealers 
National Association to Mr. Esch. (Seconded by Mr. 
Dorsey, and unanimously carried by the convention 
with every man on his feet.) ‘ : 

Mr. Eikenberry: The Nominating Committee finds 
its difficulty not entirely relieved by the increase of 
directors yesterday from 22 to 26. The growth of 
the Association has been so extensive, and we have 
covered so much new territory that it has been im- 
possible to adequately represent the territory with the 
number allotted. I would therefore like to present a 
resolution that the number of elective directors be 
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increased from 26 to 30. I move the adoption of the 
resolution. (Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried.) 
The President: We will next take up the report 


ot the Committee on Transportation, Mr. Goemann, 
chairman. 
REPORT OF TRANSPORTATION 


COMMITTEE 


N BEHALF of the Transportation Committee of 
@) the Grain Dealers National Association, I here- 
with submit the following report: 


Bocket 9009; Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain 


Since our last annual meeting, this case has been 
decided, the Interstate Commerce Commission decid- 
ing same on January 138, 1920. I assume it is not 
necessary to go into detail, as no doubt every member 
received from Secretary Quinn a copy of the tentative 
report of Examiner Wilson of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, together with the reports and 
briefs of the Shippers’ and Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittees to the Commission. These covered fully all 
phascs of the case. The report of the Commission 
ean be secured from Secretary George B. McGinty, 
or Public Printer. 

In the Commission’s Report, they suggest that the 
rules and specifications, in order to be available to all 
and uniformly applied without discrimination, should 
be properly published in the carriers’ tariffs. As yet, 
I have not been advised by the Chairman of the 
Carriers’ Committee that the carriers will publish 
these rules. I assume that they will be, and when 
published they will no doubt force to a final con- 
clusion this matter of claims for loss and damage 
of grain. 

With the’ publication of! these rules and specifica- 
tions in the tariffs, they then become the law under 
which claims will be paid, and the trade can then 
complain as to legality or reasonableness of any of 
the rules and specifications or practices over which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have jurisdic- 
tion, and then appeal to the courts for final decision. 

The trade, of course, understands that neither the 
Shippers’ and Carriers’ Conference Committee, nor 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can put into 
effect rules and regulations that would take away the 
shippers’ constitutional rights under the law. There- 
fore if the rules and regulations as published by the 
Commission (and if adopted by the carriers and put 
into their tariffs), are not satisfactory to the ship- 
pers, and especially on clear record claims, they have 
the privilege of getting a court decision that will be 
final. 

Minimum Weights 


The Consolidated Freight Classification Committee 
held a hearing at Chicago, on May 25, 1920, and I 
appeared before the Committee and argued that it was 
necessary to have 30 inches from the roof at the side 
walls of the car in order to secure proper initial 
inspection on the inbound road. I received a letter 
from R. C. Fyfe, Chairman of the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee, under date of July 31, stating that 
after considering the arguments the Committee 
decided to make no change in the Classification re- 
quirements. ‘This then left the Classification require- 
ments, “To be loaded to within 30 inches of the roof 
at the side walls of the car.” 

However, the railroads through the Central Freight 
Association territory evidently desired to have the 
24-inch rule at the side walls of the car, and so they 
independently published their tariffs, effective Septem- 
ber 1, and in which tariffs the 24-inch rule was made 
effective. However, these tariffs were amended to 
comply with an order issued by the Commission con- 
linuing the minimum weights until the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1920. This rule reads as follows: 

“ON GRAIN, all kinds, minimum weight marked 
capacity of car, except where marked capacity is less 
than 40,006 pounds, in which case minimum weight 
will be 40,000 pounds per ear. NOTE: When grain is 
loaded at point of origin to within 24 inches of roof. 
at side walls of car, for the purpose of Federal or 
- State inspection, or for inspection by Grain Exchange 

at points where Federal inspection is maintained 
(notation to that effect being inserted in the bill of 
lading by shippers), or when grain is loaded to proper 
grain line of cars so marked, or when car is loaded 
to full space capacity, actual weight will apply.” 

There is considerable dissatisfaction with this rule, 
due to the fact that grain has to be loaded to the 
marked capacity of the car, unless the grain is sent 
to a point where Federal, State or Grain Exchange 
inspection exists, and when the 24-inch rule will 
apply. In a great many cases at small country sta- 
tions, the shipper accumulates 60,000 pounds of grain, 
and desires a 60,000 capacity car. But although he 
has ordered this capacity car, in a great many in- 
stances a hundred capacity car is placed, and owing 
to the scarcity of equipment and possibly a time con- 
tract which compels him to load the car furnished, 
he is penalized for the difference between the actual 
weight and the marked capacity. This is very bur- 
densome under the high rates of freight now in effect. 

Therefore, it should be the aim of the grain trade 
when this rule expires on December 31, 1920, to see 
that proper minimum weights become effective, so as 
to protect all shippers. 

The rule formerly in effect as per Consolidated 
Classification and which would automatically be rein- 
stated in Central Freight Association territory, i. e., 
the 30-inch basis and prescribed minimums on each 
kind of grain, should be generally adopted, and which 
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parley 60,000 pounds; corn 61,600 pounds; 
rye 61,600 pounds; wheat 64,500 


would be: 
oats 51,200 pounds; 
pounds, in bulk. 


Limitations of Liability in Connection with Trans- 
mission of Telegraph Messages 

Under the law the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction over the telegraph companies. 
There was filed before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a case known as Docket 8917, being Unre- 
peated Message Case, brought by the Clay County 
Products Company versus Western Union Telegraph 
Company (known as the Cultra Case). Testimony 
had been taken on February 20, 1918 and March 1, 
1920. In view of this case being against the Western 
Union ‘Telegraph Company only, complaint was made 
to the Commission that all telegraph companies 
should be made a party to the case. The Commigs- 
sion therefore entered an order on June 4, 1929, re- 
opening this case, and merged this Docket 8917 under 
Docket No. 11524, and under which number the case 
was heard by Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison, at 
New York City, July 26. Owing .to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission handling this case, the chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee was requested 
by Secretary Quinn to testify for the National Asso- 
ciation, and at this hearing submitted testimony as 
follows: 


The present conditions which are on the back of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company blanks, as per 
clause two, 

In any event the Company shall not be liable for 
damages for any mistakes or delays in the trans- 
mission or delivery, or for the non-delivery, of this 
message whether caused by the negligence of its 
servants or otherwise, beyond the sum of FIFTY 
DOLLARS, at which amount this message is hereby 
valued, unless a greater value is stated in writing 
hereon at the time the message is offered to the 
Company for transmission, and an additional sum 
paid or agreed to be paid based on such value equal 
to one-tenth of 1 per cent thereof. 


are in my judgment, unfair. 


The repeated message, aS well as the insurance 
clause of one-tenth of 1 per cent for full liability, 
are prohibitive and not workable for the grain inter- 
ests. All repeated messages are too greatly delayed, 
therefore not practicable in business, without a guar- 
antee of correction of an error or of delivery of mes- 
sage, On the unlimited liability or special value mes- 
basis of one-tenth of 1 per cent on the value 
of liability, it is prohibitive in that the margin of 
profit of the grain and allied interests will not per- 
mit of paying such a high rate. 

It seems to me that the telegraph company there- 
fore should have only two kinds of messages. That 
is, one message say “Form A,’ which should be the 
present form of message with a limited liability of 
$500 at the current rates, and a second form known 
as ‘Form B,”’ which would be an insured message, 
and stating the liability under which such message 
is being sent. There should be printed on the face 
of such insured message the words “Insured Message, 
Value ——.’ The sender of the message should there- 
fore have the option of accepting either form of 
message, and when sending a message, state which 
form he is accepting, and if insuring the message, 
stating the value for which he desires liability pro- 
tection. 

The class of service should be continued as at 
present—Standard Telegram, Day Letter, Night Mes- 
sage and Night Letter—and the above two forms 
should apply to these various classes of service. A 
maximum liability of $500 for each standard message 
of 10 words, with an increase of maximum liability 
proportionate to the increase in charge for message 
over the standard message charge. 

Realizing that there are a great many messages 
Sent upon which the sender would not desire addi- 
tional liability, and not wishing to disturb the rates 
that are now in effect for the sending of such tele- 
grams, per “Form A,’ I believe that the “Form B” 
of insured message, should therefore carry a charge 
for such liability, such charge to be reasonable to 
both the sender of the message and the telegraph 
company. I therefore ‘suggest that the following 
table of charges be adopted as the basis for in- 
ereased liability, and the sender to write in his mes- 
sage which amount he desires to insure for. 


Rate per Message 
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Thereafter 5 cents for each additional 
$5,000, or part thereof, up to $50,000. 


From this table it is noted I have limited the 
amount of liability insurance to $50,000, and when 
the amount desired is above that, special arrange- 
ments must be made with 'the telegraph company. 

The above rates to be effective for one year and at 
thé end of which the telegraph companies submit to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a _ statement 
showing income for the service of the message, in- 
come for the insurance, and the amount of claims 
paid under the insured message. Then these rates to 
be adjusted for future messages to the basis that the 
year’s operation show to be necessary in order to 
fully protect the telegraph companies against un- 
usually heavy or undue losses. 

I believe that the rates above named, in the ab- 
sence of any basis which would be helpful in the 
adjusting of the rate at this time, due to the fact that 
the telegraph companies have paid few claims under 
the existing contract which the sender usually ac- 
cepts, should therefore be an experiment for a year 
in order to show the actual conditions. 

I further believe that the telegraph companies will 
be fully compensated at the above rate, in ‘that the 
service will be improved, as operators handling an in- 
sured message will be more careful in the handling 
of same, as well as all other employes who will have 
to handle such message, and therefore the amount of 
errors, etc., will be reduced to a minimum. Further- 
more there will be an incentive for operators and em- 
ployes for improved and correct service, which does 
not now exist, because of their knowledge that the 
company is not liable under the form used, and there- 
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fore are somewhat indifferent in the handling of the 
messages. r - 

A careful investigation among the grain trade, and 
allied interests, shows that this form of insurance 
and the rates to be charged, is satisfactory to those 
that send messages heavily, and that in the majority 
of cases all messages which they send will be at in- 
sured rates, due to the fact that they do not know 
what percentage of the messages which they send are. 
non-productive, and therefore to be safe that no er- 
rors are made, they will take the precaution to in- 
sure their messages. 


Furthermore, it will protect such users of the tele-. 


graph company who desire no liability feature from 
any increased cost in the message, as it is optional 
with the public to avail themselves of the insurance 
feature. z 

I also suggest the custom of the Western Union 
in stating on the message the time same was filed at 
sending office and time received at delivery office 
should be continued so as to guide the interested 
parties where time is a factor in the contracts cov- 
ered by such messages and should be done by all 
telegraph companies. 

Tem wOue of contract terms on back of present 
message form regarding delivery of messages, I 
strongly object to, and suggest all messages should 
be delivered free within the corporate limits of the 
=splieaey 

The chairman of the Transportation , Committee 


was also a member of a special committee of the © 


National Industrial Traffic League covering this sub- 
ject, and also testified for the National Hay Associa- 
tion, American Corn Millers Federation and Ohio 
Grain Dealers Association, who had indorsed the state- 
ment which went into the records of the case. In 
addition to these organizations, the Millers National 
Federation, and various farmer organizations also in- 
dorsed same to the Commission. 


As a result of this hearing, a tentative report has 


been made by _Examiner > Pattison, which report 


is as follows: 

Upon consideration of the record, it is recom- 
mended that the Commission find that the rules of 
the respondents restricting their liability for negli- 


gence in the transmission or delivery, or for non-de-" 


livery, of unrepeated and repeated messages and lim- 
iting the value of such message to 50 times the rate 
paid or $50 unless greater values are stated are un- 
reasonable; that the maximum liability in the case 
of a message for the transmission of which the un- 
repeated rate was charged should be not less than 
$500, and for a repeated message transmitted at the 
repeated rate, $5,000. Provision should be made for 
the transmission of valued messages under a liability 
limited to the value stated by the sender of the mes- 
sage at the repeated rate plus one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the stated value in excess of $5,000. 

You will note from the Examiner’s report that the 
liability of the telegraph company is increased to 
$500 on an unrepeated message, and a liability also 
of $5,000 is attached to the repeated message and on 
the valued message the liability is unlimited but 
the charge is based upon the sender of the message 
paying the repeated rate, plus one-tenth of 1 per 
cent on the stated value in excess of $5,000. On the 
repeated message, of course, the charge for the $5,000 
would be one-half of the unrepeated message rate. 

It is certainly very gratifying to have the liability 
of the unrepeated message made $500, and it would 
seem that the charge for the $5,000 limitation, while 
not excessive as a general charge, still is a heavy 
charge to be paid on grain messages owing to so vast 
a number of messages carrying quotations and of- 
fers of various kinds, being unproductive, and also 
pecause of the inability of the sender to name just 
what his loss may be. 

I would therefore request that the members as- 
sembled here give an expression as to whether the 
Examiner’s report is satisfactory to the grain trade, 


or whether they desire a less charge on the $5,000 — 


liability. If the Examiner’s report is satisfactory, I 


would be very glad to certify to the Interstate Com- — 


merce Commission to that effect. 

In the usual course, if objections are taken to the 
report ofthe examiner, the Commission may then de- 
cide to receive oral arguments on the objections be- 
fore making its definite report. 


Railroad Leases and Side Track Agreements 
This subject has been before the Commission @ 
number of years, and the Commission on its own mo- 
tion Docket 6562, January 5, 1914, held hearings, but 
the case has never been decided. 


The National Industrial Traffic League filed com- — 
plaint on June 17, 1920, against the various railroads, ~ 


requesting that the defendants be required to insert 
a uniform, reasonable, non-discriminatory, non-pref- 
erential and otherwise lawful, liability clause in all 
leases of railroad property and side track agreements, 
as may be prescribed by the Commission, 

In view of the great number of complaints filed 
with the Transportation Committee regarding the un- 
just leases which the carriers are trying to compel 
the shippers to sign, your chairman wrote to the Hon. 
Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, requesting Docket No. 11545, versus 
Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Company, et al, in 
the matter of leases and grants of property by car- 
riers and shippers, be consolidated with Docket No. 
6562 so that the whole subject might be covered at 
one time. 

Chairman Clark replied that Docket No. 11545 cov- 
ered the alleged unreasonableness of certain liability 
clauses in contracts for use of leased railroad prop- 
erty, and in side track. agreements, to which defend- 
ants were parties, while No. 6562 is a proceeding of 
investigation concerning the alleged unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory practices of the carriers in 
the matter of leases and grants of their property to 


agreements, 


October 15, 1920 


shippers. Chairman Clark further stated that as all 
parties were given an opportunity to present the 
matter when the original case had been heard, and 
as the cases were not analogous, and are related only 
in a remote degree, he did. not believe that they could 
be expediently consolidated. This therefore means 
that the Grain Dealers National Association will have 
to file a formal complaint so as to get this case be- 
fore the Commission. 

The Railroad Administration started this uniform 
form of contract, and your chairman was able, after 
a great many conferences and much correspondence 
to have the Railroad Administration, through Max 
Thelen, director of Public Service, withhold putting 
into effect any uniform side track lease and agree- 
ment. Therefore it was not necessary to sign these 
agreements during the Government control, but now 
the carriers are again active in the matter and are 
pressing shippers who Have leased land from rail- 
road companies for side track purposes, to sign the 
or else are advised they will have to 
vacate the property. I have a number of cases where 
shippers have been advised to either sign the agree- 
ment, or vacate the property. 

It does seem unfair that shippers at country points, 
using a side track for the business of an elevator or 
mill, should be compelled to pay maintenance charge, 
be liable for all damages arising from the negligence 
of the carrier, while the shipper who loads and un- 
loads from the same track is entirely free of any 
charge for the use of said track or for liability. 

We will be very glad indeed if this matter will be 
fully discussed here, and the officers of the Associa- 
tion instructed whether to go to the expense of 
bringing a formal complaint. 


Box Car Distribution 


The Southwestern Association—Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas—have objected very much to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s rules for car distribution. 
They have had considerable correspondence with the 
Commission, as well as Secretary Quinn, regarding the 
rules under which the railroads. were working. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission held hearings 
regarding practice of distribution of freight cars to 
shippers of grain, as per Docket 9399, Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Vermillion, S. D., versus Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, decided November 27, 
1917, and Docket 10069, Tanner & Company, et al, 
versus Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, decided June 9, 1919. 

I believe the southwestern shippers are now being 
supplied with cars so that there is no further com- 
plaint on this subject. 


General 


The chairman of the Transportation Committee has 
been doing a large amount of work covering all phases 
of transportation, and really the Transportation Com- 
mittee has become a Bureau of Information, Com- 
plaint and Advice. The correspondence has been en- 
ormous, on a great many matters. For illustration, 
the McCaull-Dinsmore Decision of the Supreme Court, 
War Tax Payments on Freight Charges, as well as on 
demurrage and reconsignment, railroads supplying 
grain doors, et cetera. 

It would be useless to go into details covering all 
the various matters that have been handled by the 
chairman. Of course, cases like loss and damage 
ease, side tracks and. leases case, and others, are 
usually long drawn out affairs, and, with extension 
of effective dates and tentative decisions, it means 
the chairman has to follow up various decisions so 
they will be enforced or appealed. It is also neces- 
sary to co-operate and work with and join other or- 
ganizations in the various matters that arise, as they 
usually are of national and general character, and 
generally other trades and associations are as vitally 
interested. 

All these conferences take time, and then too it 
compels the chairman to keep thoroughly posted on 
all the details of transportation subjects, and really 
makes it a burdensSome position for any man who has 
an active business to look after. It does not seem to 
me that the future will bring any change in the situa- 
tion, as new conditions are arising all the time. 


Mr. Goemann: I move the adoption of the report 
as submitted. (Seconded by Mr. Hutchinson and car- 
ried.) 


Mr. Goemann: I have askéd you to advise me 
whether you are satisfied with the tentative report of 
the examiner as to the liability of the telegraph com- 
panies. 

Mr. Wack: Has anything been determined as to a 
reasonable length of time within which a message is 
to be transmitted? 

Mr. Goemann: No; this case is brought on the lia- 
bility feature only. 
Mr. McFarland: 
what we have now. 

Mr. Goemann: Yes; today you get nothing on the 
unrepeated message. They simply refund you the 
toll, and on interstate messages there is no way of 
compelling them to pay anything else. If you accept 
the blanks, which say repeated, unrepeated or valued, 
you cannot hold them for anything else. If you ac- 


That is quite an advance over 


cept an unrepeated message, no liability attaches, but 


under this recommendation, if the Commission O. K. 
it, they will be liable for $500. 
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Mr. McFarland: 
starter? 


Mr. Goemann: Yes; for today we have no basis at 
all for losses. They have paid no claims. The testi- 
mony of the Postal Telegraph Company showed they 
had never paid a claim on an interstate message. A 
number of the states have an intrastate law, com- 
pelling them to pay full liability. They have paid 
only intrastate claims. 

Mr. McFarland: I believe the majority of the mem- 
bers would be willing to accept the Committee’s judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Goemann: They have set the hearing of the 
case on liability only on November 5 at Chicago. The 
National Industrial Traffic League has accepted, 
through negotiations with the carriers, this form of 
lease agreement. I would like to read this agreement 
to you, and get your views on it. (Reads lease agree- 
ment.) 


This was approved by the Executive Committee of 
the League, and was favorably recommended by the 
League in convention at Louisville, Ky., last week. 
Counsel for the League explained the agreement and 
its legal effect, and pointed out that the industries 
assumed no liability against which it could not insure. 
He was of the opinion that the League secured as 
much by the settlement as it would by litigation. The 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association joined in the meet- 
ings, and I wired and asked them whether they were 
willing to accept the League’s recommendation. They 
do not want to accept it, and say they will go to 
trial. The Middle West Federation, through the 
chairman of their Transportation Committee, and a 


Would you recommend this as a 
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number of individual shippers believe they have fully 
covered themselves for all liability through insur- 
ance. Some insurance companies say it is not cov- 
ered. Whether you want me to continue the case, 
and go before the Commission and fight for a liabil- 
ity when the negligence of the carrier is the cause of 
the loss, is for you gentlemen to say. : 

Mr. McFarland: What is the extent of the liability? 

Mr. Goemann: All the liability that happens 
through negligence. 

Mr. Clark: What about cars and freight that are 
burned? 

Mr. Goemann: That they are not liable for. 

Mr. McFarland: Was it thoroughly threshed out by 
the Traffie League before they accepted it? 

Mr. Goemann: I have been working in close touch 
with the League and the chairman of this commit- 
tee, and we have worked on this matter for several 
years past, but they have never taken up anything 
along this line but the liability feature. They are 
willing to give more than the average shipper is 
willing to give, and they seem to think if they can 
insure themselves satisfactorily, the shipper should 
do that in order to get those sidetrack facilities. It 
is difficult for a few men to dictate a policy for an 
association, but action should be taken. I have three 
complaints, one from a man in Nebraska and two 
from men in Ohio, men who have been notified to va- 
cate the land on which the tracks are unless they sign 
the agreement. They must accept the conditions, the 
unjust rental, unjust maintenance charge, etc., or get 
off of the land. 

Mr. Wells: This subject is an important one. I 
think if anything is to be done there should be a 
special conference called, because it involves not only 
the liability clause, but the rental charge and the 
track maintenance. The Illinois Central involves all 
three in leases. We have the matter up through our 
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Board of Railroad Commissioners, and the thing is 
still unsettled. 

Mr. Goemann: Something must be done before the 
date set for the hearing, November 5. 

Mr. Wells: I believe we should go to the hearing. 

Mr. Goemann: Do you want to fight it in view of 
the fact that the Traffic League has agreed to take 
this? 

Mr. Clark: Two elevators burned out in Iowa and 
set fire to a block of business houses, burned up two 
churches, and occasioned a loss of $200,000. Would 
that elevator man be responsible for the damage done 
by that fire? 

Mr. MacDonald: The Transportation Committee has 
the subject under consideration and is familiar with 
the effect on the grain trade of the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Traffic League. It is difficult 


to get an expression here. I move that the matter 
be referred to the Transportation Committee with 
power to take such action as it deems proper. (Sees 


onded by Mr. Clark, and carried.) 

Mr. Goemann: It has been called to my attention 
that a number of manufacturers are not complying 
with the specifications of Docket 9009. The manu- 
facturers of scales should be compelled by the men 
of the grain trade to furnish them scales in line with 
those specifications, so that when those specifications 
are carried into the tariffs of the railroads and become 
a law, the men who install scales from now on will 
be protected when they come to collect their claims. 
Everybody all over the country should know they 
should not buy any scale from now on unless it com- 
plies with those regulations of the Commission un- 
der that docket. I would like to offer the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, It appears that scales for weighing grains 
are being offered by manufacturers and dealers infe- 
rior to those presented in the decision of I, c. C. 
Docket 9009, Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain; 
and 

Whereas, It is believed that such action is detri- 
mental to the securing of accurate grain weighing; 

Be it resolved: That the specifications for scales 
for weighing grain offered in the decision of I. CG. C. 
Docket 9009 be hereby approved as the minimum re- 
quirements for scales for weighing grain; 

And be it further resolved: That any action on 
the part of manufacturers or agents tending to be 
caused to be used in new installations scales inferior 
to those prescribed in the above mentioned specifica- 
tions be deemed as prejudicial to accurate weighing 
and the solution of the grain weighing problem. 

I offer this resolution and move its adoption. 
onded by Mr. Wack, and carried.) 

Mr. Goemann: The new bill of lading has been pub- 
lished. It is in Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 1, Supplement No. 9. They are there, and you 
who are interested in the new bill of lading and its 
conditions can get a copy of that and become familiar 
with its terms. It goes into effect on October 10, 
1920. 

As chairman of the Natural Shrinkage Committee, 
I beg to report that we have no report to make. 

The President: In looking over this audience T 
believe I can safely say that nine out of ten of you 
were born in the country or lived in a country town. 
We have a new organization in Chicago called the 
Horse Association of America, which is seeking to 
again popularize the horse. I cannot help but feel 
sorry for the young fellow now who has to court 
his girl in a flivver. When I was courting I had a 
pacer, and you could wrap the lines around the whip 
and pay your whole attention to the girl. It is my 
pleasure now to introduce Wayne Dinsmore, of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Horse Association. 


ADDRESS OF WAYNE DINSMORE 


(Sec- 


HH more highly developed civilization becomes, 
T the more we lose sight of fundamentals; and it is 
worth while to remember that there are three 
things, and three only, which all men must have, 
These are food, clothing and shelter. All other things 
are but the outgrowth of abundance. You are en- 
gaged therefore in orfe of the basic industries, and 
must consider world wide conditions bearing thereon. 
The rapid decline in grain prices has centered at- 
tention on the three controlling factors in prosperous 
agriculture. These are: 

1. The price of farm products, 

2. The yield per acre, 

3. The cost of production. 

Rapid declines in the price of any product are in- 
variably met by attempts on the part of producers 
to control prices. In the case of special crops, cul- 
tivated within limited areas, such attempts have 
sometimes been successful for a time; in the case of 
the great staples of life—grains, meats, wool and cot- 
ton—there is no record of successful price control for 
more than short periods, confined even then, to a 
single grain. 

So long as we produce an excess of raw mate- 
rials for food and clothing, that surplus must com- 
pete in some form, with what other nations have to 
sell, and there is no reason to believe that price con- 
trol of staples that are produced all over the world 
will ever be successful. Combinations of producers 
may enter the field of distribution, but they then 
become distributors, competing with you on the same 
basis as any giant corporation; and the good accom- 
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plished will be in the elimination of wash sales and 
other abuses and in economies effected as a result of 
competition, 

fee is 5 foundation for belief that any com- 
bination can be formed which will successfully con- 
trol production, limit supply, and arbitrarily fix prices 
on the world’s stock of grains, meat, wool and cot- 
ton; and from the practical standpoint our efforts 
must be devoted chiefly to increasing yields per acre, 
and decreasing costs of production. 


world Wide Statistics Needed 


We should have, as a nation, as complete informa- 
tion as possible, regarding farm products in our own 
and other countries, for if there is definite evidence 
to show that the world’s production of wheat will 
be unusually large in any season, due to increased 
acreage and favorable growing conditions, we can dis- 
seminate that information, and give those who wish 
the opportunity to shift into coarse grains, increased 
live stock, wool or cotton, within the limitations set 
by soil and climate. 

“This is a service we have not yet possessed, which 
your organization may well endorse and help bring 
into existence. For while you may benefit, tempo- 
rarily, by excessive production of grain, neither you 
as dealers, nor our nation as a whole, can secure per- 
manent gain from such conditions, for reaction is in- 
evitable. 

At best, however, the chance of the man on the 
farm is a restricted one. He may produce food in 
grains, or in live stock; or he may add wool to his 
live stock production, and cotton if he is located 
where it may be grown; but with so limited a choice, 
and the fields and ranges of the entire world in com- 
petition, it is inevitable that over-production shall at 
times occur; and in such periods only those with high 
acre vields and low production costs can maintain 
their business without loss. 


Yields Per Acre 


Increased yields per acre invariably follow a pe- 
riod devoted largely to live stock production; and 
substantial increases have resulted from the use of 
manures, legume cover crops, limestone and rock 
phosphate. Our better farms are far above the aver- 
age in acre yields; and while others in the vicinity 


usually follow suit in more or less degree, there has : 


been, as yet, no systematic, far-reaching campaign 
eentered on the one problem of increasing the yield 
per acre to a maximum point at minimum cost. 

It has been suggested that nation wide attention 
to this might be secured by co-operation between the 
Department of Agriculture, the state agricultural au- 
thorities, and one co-operating farmer in each coun- 
ty, working out the details and the tabulation of 
costs and yields with the «assistance of the county 
agent. Certain it is, that such a campaign would 
have far-reaching effects, and I respectfully suggest it 
Its importance can- 
not be over emphasized, for the expense per acre va- 
ries little, whether the yield be moderate or large, 
while profits come wholly from the yield over and 
above that required to defray operating expenses. 


Cost of Production 


There are three dominating factors in production 
costs. ‘These are man labor, horse labor or its sub- 
stitute, and land. Research into the actual costs of 
production, and methods of reducing same, has but 
begun; but enough has been done to disclose these 
three as overshadowing elements, requiring our chief 
attention in efforts to reduce the cost of production 
to a minimum. 


Land Values 


I shall not undertake to deal with the question of 
land values. further than to point out that the man 
who has paid $500 per acre for his land, has at 6 per 
cent, $30 interest charges and $3 or $4 in taxes, an- 
nually, per acre; and when we add to this from $12 
to $17 per acre in other costs we have expenses of 
from $45 to $50 which must be met before any profit 
accrues with which to pay off existing debts or build 
up a surplus. 

In the cost accounting studies in Hancock County, 
Illinois, unpublished data on which has been fur- 
nished through the courtesy of Prof. W. F. Hanschin, 
head of the Department of Farm Management, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the average yield per acre for 
wheat, over a five-year period, was but 19.6 bushels 
per acre; and it is at once evident that unless the 
price. of wheat is over $2.50 per bushel, men cannot 
break even in wheat production on $500 lands. 

The cost of corn production would be substantially 
the same, and even with yields of 60 bushels to the 
acre, which is far above the average, a price of 75 
cents per bushel would not permit~profit. With the 
decline in the price of grains and meat animals, re- 
duction in the value of higher priced farm lands must 
be expected, unless the yields per acre can be in- 
creased, and costs of production (other than interest 
and taxes on land) be reduced so as to maintain aver- 
age returns above the deadline. 

Exceptional farmers, skilled in the production of 
pure bred live stock or seed grains, may accomplish 
it; but it is not likely that the majority of farmers 
can maintain operations successfully enough to pay 
such high fixed charges. This will result in lower 
land values, or lessened interest returns per acre. 
The only thing that we can be certain of, is that men 
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who ,bought such high-priced land will be bitterly 
dissatisfied over the situation in which they now 
find themselves. 


Labor Requirements 


Aside from land, man labor and horse labor are 
the chief factors in the cost of production, and it is 
a fact that American farmers produce more per man 
employed on farms than those of any other nation. 
This has been brought about through the use of labor 
saving machinery, and the existence of an abundance 
of cheap power in horses and mules. Our first great 
inventors of labor saving farm machinery were farm- 
ers who sought to more fully utilize horses to save 
man labor. ; 

It has been the insistent demand from farmers. 
themselves for more efficient farm machinery that 
has led to the development and perfection of the self 
binder, hay loader, corn harvester, shock loader, and 
combined harvester threshers; for animal motive 
power was reliable and cheap, and the universal ten- 
dency was to use horse labor wherever possible to 
save men. 


Animal Motive Power Ideal for Farms 


From a practical standpoint, horses and mules fur- 
nish ideal farm power. They can be produced on the 
farm at cost, and their food is produced there at cost. 
No transportation problems are involved; there is no 
possibility of strikes delaying delivery of a power 
unit, any part thereof, or fuel required—all of which 
may,occur with mechanical motive power units. 

The flexibility of animal motive power is another 
great advantage. One man can drive two, four, six, 
eight, 10 or 12 horses or mules as the work in hand 
requires, yet need not have, on any job, more power 
than is needed; while the man depending on mechanical 
motive power must have several different units for 
different types of work. The farmer who plows 
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eight acres per day with an eight horse team in 
March, may in June have that eight horse team broken 
into four separate pairs—one mowing, anothér rak- 
ing, and two pairs hauling hay to the barn—while 
the man depending on the mechanical motive power 
unit that will pull three plows cannot break it down 
into four separate efficient units for the same work. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that wide 
differences exist in the horse and man labor re- 
guired per acre for particular crops. The Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics of' the United 
States Department of Agriculture has compiled all 
existing data dealing with this. Through the cour- 
tesy of the officers in charge I have recently had the 
opportunity to review this data, and while I shall not 
undertake at this time to go into comparative sta- 
tistics, it is well worth while to note that in many 
instances much larger yields were obtained, with very 
much less expenditure of man and horse labor, which 
serves to re-emphasize the practical value of detailed 
cost accounting studies which will bring to light espe- 
cially effective: methods of utilizing man and horse 
labor. 

As a particularly striking illustration, let us take 
spring wheat seeding. Many farmers use two horses 
on a medium sized drill and put in but 10 acres per 
day; others use four horses on a larger drill and put 
in 20 acres per day; but C. S. Noble of Alberta hitched 
three of the largest available seed drills together, put 
on 12 horses, and averaged 72 acres per day per man, 
with a large number of such units, in seeding over 
16,000 acres of spring grain. 


Farm Power All Year ’Round 


Horses and mules furnish the only reliable all year 
‘round power for farm work. In the spring partic- 
ularly, fields may be in ideal condition for work, save 
for occasional wet spots, which horses and mules alone 
will negotiate satisfactorily. The injury resulting 
from packed soil where mechanical power units have 
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been used, cumulative from season to season, is now 
clearly recognized and the decrease ranges from two 
to five bushels per acre on the most conservative 
estimates. 

The adaptability of horses or mules to use by 
growing boys is of great importance, for our farms 
are homes as well, and growing boys are as insepar- 
able a feature of the landscape as colts, pigs and 
calves. Many a 12-year-old lad can handle a well 
broken team on the cultivator, mower, or side de- 
livery rake as effectively as grown men, and I have 
full often seen six horses abreast on a six section 
harrow, driven by a lad not over 10 or 11 years old 
who rode a saddle pony behind the harrows, mean- 
while handling his team like a veteran. It is true 
that the father had to help the lad hitch and un- 
hitch the team; but once started such a boy can main- 
tain a steady pace till noon, while the father, busy 
in the same field on a plow, disc harrow, seeder or 


planter, exercises a supervision over the collars, and | 


breathing spells required by horses in hot summer 
weather, that gives the youngster real education in 
horsemanship. Well broken teams and husky boys will 
do as much as grown men in many phases of farm 
work; and in this particular animal motive power 
excels all so called substitutes. 


The Cheapest Farm Power 


Back of all this, however, lies the fundamental 
fact that horses and mules have always furnished, 
and still supply, the cheapest possible source of farm 
power. This is due in part to the fact that mares 
can be used on the lighter tasks about the farm and 
still raise colts, in part to the fact that the demand 
for horses and mules for non-agricultural service, and 
for use in-cotton areas, affords a. steady outlet ‘for 
the older ones, before depreciation sets in. The 
manure produced is also valuable, reducing in a 
measure the cost of feed; and the actual grain, hay 
and pasture required by work horses on farms is less 
than is commonly supposed—because when not at 
work, but idling on pasture, their food requirements 
are greatly reduced, and are but little, if any, above 
maintenance standards. 

In the exact cost accounting studies carried out 
by Handschin, previously referred to, work horses 
required annually but 25.8 bushels of corn, 37.8 bush- 


els of oats, 1.7 tons hay, and 170 days’ access to_ 
pasture, requiring 1.96 acres pasture per horse. This 
is an allowance of 2,626.4 pounds of grain, 3,400 


pounds of hay, and 1.96 acres of pasture per year 
per work horse employed. These are not estimates, 
but the actual amounts fed during a five-year period 
by a group of Illinois farmers, whose horses were 
up to the average. With these figures as a guide it 
is not difficult to compute the cost per horse per 
year; and their use has another great advantage in 
that as grain and hay prices decline, the cost of 
maintaining and operating animal power units like- 
wise falls. 


A Market Stabilizer 


Widespread use of animal motive power also widens 
the market for farm products, and exercises a power- 
ful stabilizing influence; with low priced grains, own- 
ers of horses and mules feed more freely, while when 
grains are high, more use is made of pasture, various 
forms of roughage, and hay, with a sharp decrease in 
the use of concentrates. Inasmuch as we employ in 
the busiest seasons over 16,000,000 horses and mules 
on farms, and approximately 3,000,000 in non-agri- 
cultural work, this market is one of far reaching im- 
portance, and acts as a safety valve in periods of 
over production. 

To bring out such facts as these, establishing their 
relation to your own and other industries, and to 
work ceaselessly for the production of more efficient 
types of ‘animal motive power, utilized in such manner 
as to make possible the cheapest production costs, 
thereby benefiting all classes in our nation, are chief 
among the purposes of the organization I have the 
honor to represent. 

The Horse Association of America is a non-profit 
corporation, organized under the laws of Illinois. It 
is backed by five great groups, to-wit, saddlery, wagon 
and buggy, hay, grain and feed, horse and mule breed- 


ers, dealers and users, and horseshoe manufacturers, - 


veterinarians, and miscellaneous interests. 
A Period of Depression 


All industries have their periods of prosperity, de- 
cline, depression and improvement. These are usually 
long swings with minor fluctuations intervening. So 
far as we can determine from available statistics 


for past years, from 20 to 25 years intervene in the - 


long swings of horse and mule production. 

From 1896 to 1910 we had a period of improve- 
ment, marked by slight fluctuations. Decline started 
in the latter part of 1913, and was greatly acceller- 
ated by the war, which, despite its demand for horses 
and mules, put much greater stress on food. Meat 
animals, grains and land values went skyrocketing, 
but sufficient horses and mules existed in this coun- 
try to supply all needs without putting enough 
strain on our resources in animal power to increase 
prices. 

Because of these abnormal conditions, the decline 
1910 to 1919 inclusive; and 1919 and 1920 have been 
in horse and mule breeding was extremely rapid from 
years of extreme depression in breeding, but marked 
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recently by the flashes of improvement which al- 
ways precede great upward swings. 

The tremendous curtailment in horse breeding due 
to causes just outlined, has left us with fewer foals, 
yearlings, and two-year-old horses and mules, in 
proportion to the total, than we have ever known; 
and rising prices for the more efficient types, already 
in evidence, threaten to increase to such extent as 
to offset other measures calculated to reduce costs of 
production. It is therefore highly important, if we 
are to maintain cheap power on farms, that united 
effort be made to fill the immediate gaps by encour- 
aging farmers to purchase from range states high 
grade draft mares, three or four years old, thereby 
releasing mature drafters for sale to non-agricultural 
work; and production of the most efficient types of 
horses and mules must be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. With this we must head off and discour- 
age the production of inferior types, which, if pro- 
duced and used, merely serve to handicap efforts to 
produce the most efficient types of animal motive 
power, which furnish the cheapest power for grain 
production the world has yet seen. 


Work of the Horse Association of America 


Tio accomplish all this requires a far reaching cam- 
This is not the time or place to go into com- 
plete details, but I do wish to give you briefly an 
idea of the direction and character of our work. We 
have three great branches of service. The first is 
to promote the breeding of better horses and mules 
and their fullest use in agriculture. The second is to 
increase the demand for horses and mules for city 
hauling and delivering. The third is to build up the 
Horse Association of America as an effective National 
organization dedicated to the promotion of horse and 
mule use. 

To accomplish the first we are reaching the breed- 
ers and raisers of horses and mules through country 
bankers, stallion and jack owners, county agents, 
country merchants, leading breeders and all others 
who are in a position of influence, for our problem is 
to get the real facts before the farmers in the great 
horse producing sections. Relatively few of them 
realize that there are only 10 states in the Union 
that produce a surplus of heavy draft horses and 
mules. 

They have been content in the last three or four 
years to go along with what they have, trusting to 
Providence for a supply of work horses when their 
existing work animals become so old that it is neces- 
sary to dispose of them, and they have not realized 
that the same tendency is prevalent all through the 
great horse producing areas. All we need is to get 
the facts which are shown on the accompanying map 
before farmers, for when they once realize that the 
use of horses in non-agricultural work has not been 
discontinued, when they know that the great Eastern 
States and Southern States are still demanding and will 
continue to demand good work horses, they will then 
realize that there is an assured permanent market 
for their surplus and will be disposed to continue 
breeding the type of horses most in demand, which 
incidentally “are also the best horses for their own 
farm work. 

We have already issued more than 400,000 pieces 
of literature giving detailed facts and figures which 
have gone into the hands of producers of horses and 
mules, which are already beginning to bear fruit in 
a different attitude toward horse production and use. 


Increasing Use of Horses 


Our second service to increase the use of horses and 
mules in non-agricultural service and in pleasure, is 
being carried out along the same general lines. Our 
investigators have covered all the important cities in 
the United States, have dug out definite information 
regarding the economy of horse drawn equipment in 
comparison with motorized equipment in short haul 
and in frequent stop work. We have ascertained be- 
yond question that on all hauls within a horse’s work 
radius, where cheap transportation of heavy freight 
is the prime consideration, horses are superior to any 
type of motor driven equipment under congested traf- 
fic conditions, and we have also definite information 
and evidence to prove that on frequent stop work, 
such as grocery deliveries, ice wagons, milk delivery, 
horse drawn equipment is superior to any other type 
of delivery that can be used, but our task now is to 
pile up cumulative evidence to prove these points, to 
publish such cumulative evidence, and to steadily drive 
home those advantages which horses have by a steady 
and continuous fire of literature, proving these points, 
distributed to all who should be using horses in such 
city transportation. 

We have complete mailing lists of all teaming and 
trucking companies in the United States, of all ice 
companies in the United States, of all retail coal deal- 
ers with a capitalization of $10,000 and up, of all de- 
partment stores with a capital of $50,000 and up, of 
all wholesale grocers with a capital of $10,000 and up, 
and other lists of still other city users of transporta- 
tion, and we are maintaining a continuous drive 


through short, snappy pieces of literature, calculated 


large corporations in Chicago, which uses hundreds 


of horses, and which has for the past seven years 
“used three one-ton motor trucks, disclose the fact 
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that during the last seven years they have been 
obliged to own seven separate motor trucks in order 
to keep three in continuous operation. In 1919 their 
costs were $7.11 per day, and for the first five months 
in 1920 their costs were $6.86 per day, without count- 
ing the cost of drivers, while horse drawn equipment 
to do the same work costs but a little over $2.00 per 
day per rig employed; so that on all hauls within 
a horse’s working radius much cheaper and more sat- 
isfactory results have been secured through the em- 
ployment of horse drawn deliveries. 


I could go on for an hour piling up specific case 
after case, but you have not time for this, and I 
merely wish to say that we have this evidence, we 
have verified and we are publishing and distributing 
it as rapidly as funds permit. To date we have pre- 
pared and published more than three-fourths of a 
million pieces of literature calculated to increase the 
breeding, raising and use of horses and mules, and 
we will continue this work as rapidly as our means 
allow. 

One of the largest department stores in Chicago re- 
cently offered for sale 19 used auto trucks and the 
same week placed an order for 50 heavy draft horses; 
and as we compile this information and get it be- 
fore prospective users of horse drawn equipment or 
motorized equipment you will find more and more 
men buying and using horse drawn equipment be- 
cause, as stated by one of the wealthy draymen here 
in Minneapolis, a five-ton team truck with heavy 
draft horses and all equipment necessary costs ap- 
proximately $1,900, while five-ton motor truck of 
same quality will cost $5,700. Summing the matter 
up, the horse drawn equipment costs in original in- 
vestment but one-third as much as motor equipment 
of the same tonnage capacity, costs but one-half as 
much to operate, earns almost as much under crowd- 
ed traffic conditions, and lasts twice as long, 

These are facts, gentlemen, which we are putting 
before the users of horses and the breeders of horses, 
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and it is to your interest to co-operate with us in 
this campaign in a direct and practical way by back- 
ing this great movement financially. You are inter- 
ested in it both from the producing and the market- 
ing side for, as I have already pointed out, horses 
furnish the cheapest power on the farm, thereby con- 
tributing to low cost in the production of grain, and 
they also make up an important part of the market 
for the sale of grains; and as all grains for horses 
in the territory east of the Ohio must be bought 
through the regular market channels, because they 
do not produce enough in that territory to feed their 
other classes of livestock, to say nothing of horses, 
you have a most important and direct financial inter- 
est in the maintenance of the use of horses because 
it adds to your sales and your aetual income. 

We desire, and feel sure we will have, your hearty 
co-operation in this national movement, which affects 
your industry from both the producing and the mar- 
keting side. 

The President: I take this opportunity to thank 
Mr. Dinsmore for his splendid address. 

We will now have. the report of the Membership 
Committee, Mr. Kay, chairman. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


OUR Membership Committee is pleased to report 
y that all previous Booster records have this year 
again been broken. The Association’s member- 
ship now comprises 1901 direct members and 78 asso- 
ciate members, making a total of 1,979. This is the 
largest membership that the Association has ever 
in its history enjoyed. Last year’s total was 1,577, 
which was then a record figure. Of the above total 
603 were enrolled during this past year. This is the 
greatest number of new members ever secured in any 
one year, and exceeds last year’s record figure of 361 
by 242. 
All previous individual efforts also were surpassed 
by D. M. Cash of the Urmston Grain Company of In- 
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dianapolis, who alone secured 140 of the 603 new 
members. Alex W. Kay of Hales & Hunter Company, 
Chicago, was next with. a total of 58. Both Mr. 


Cash’s and Mr. Kay’s totals exceed all previous indi- 
vidual yearly figures. 

The honor roll also contains more names this year 
than ever before, 166 Boosters obtaining one or more 
new members, as against 128 successful Boosters 
last year. The new members this year were obtained 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, the 
Central Western and Southwestern States predom- 
inating. 

Missouri has the greatest number of members, 186; 
Illinois is second, 181. Among the cities, Chicago 
ranks first with 113; Minneapolis is second with 80, 
Members outside of the United States now number 35. 

Since the Booster campaigns began, Mr. Cash ranks 
first in number of members secured, with a grand 
total of 204. Alex W. Kay is second, with 99, and the 
late T. G. Moore third, with 87. 


Boosters who have now won more than one prize, 
are: 
Di Mis Cash; sindianapolisebn dents. 45 sss whedes s 4 prizes 
The Jate T.. G. Moore, Fort Worth, T cies 50 DIEZES 
EAS OLTIBON) EOROMO,, LNG wait bf Alam ealele sien 2 prizes 
Fr. E. Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio............. 2 prizes 
POEL A COLGY WNOLLOL ES JV One t ais ic Wien eavw Rkle cm 'ee 2 mrizes 
Allen vHathy yy) AIMaPullo,. co Pek asec v7 oly eek st.clure 2 prizes 
PA LOR WV, CEE MOLL OA OM shares Coats heinepery ack iste is 2 prizes 

The official Booster campaign closed February 24, 


Following are the prize winners, with their records 
at that time: 


D. M. Cash of Urmston Grain Co., Indianapolis. ein OG 
Alex W. Kay of Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago..... 41 
E. F. Huber of McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis 11 
H. E. Botsford of H. C. Carson & Co., Detroit...... 9 

Consolation prize to James A. Connor of St. Louis, 
Mo., who secured 17 new members after the close of 
the official campaign. 

The President: If there is no objection, the report 
will be received and placed on file. 

One of the most important committees We have is 
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the Committeé on Merchant Marine. 


This is a new 
committee, appointed this year, and Mr. Forbell, in 
the absence of the chairman, will make the report. 

Mr. Forbell: The credit for this report does not 


belong to me. Althougn I come from the largest sea- 
port on this continent, I must confess I understand 
little about the question. But I went to a gentleman 
who is thoroughly conversant with the American 
merchant marine, and he wrote for me the report. 
The report is written by Mr. Welding Ring, an ex- 
president of the New York Produce Exchange, who is 
a member of the Arbitration Committee of that Ex- 
change. He is chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, which or- 
ganization is known throughout the land. During 
the war Mr. Ring was chairman of the Committee of 
Three called the Chartering Committee which had the 
approval of all charters made in the United States. 
He gave up his time during the war to this work, and 
was most efficient. 


REPORT OF MERCHANT MARINE 


COMMITTEE 
DREAM of generations has been the establish- 
ment and successful operation of a real American 
Merchant Marine, one of sufficient size and im- 
portance to compete with any other large country of 
the world. With the termination of our Civil War, 


United States tonnage declined to a very low ebb, until 
we became a very small factor in the carrying of the 
world’s products. Many efforts were made, much legis- 
lation was passed by Congress and attempts in different 
directions were instituted, with a view to bringing about 
this very desirable result, but without any degree of 
success. 

In wooden ship-building this country was superior 
to all others previous to the Civil War, but after that 
time tonnage changed from wood to tron, and then 
to steel; and we were driven out of the field by the 
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much cheaper iron and steel tonnage that could be built 
by England and Germany than in the United States. 
Labor conditions were adverse to this desirable consum- 
mation, and we had not developed our steel industries 
sufficiently to provide the raw materials on a com- 
petitive basis with other countries. 

With the beginning of the great war, and particularly 
with the entrance of the United States actively in its 
operations, it became a necessity for this country to 
provide a very large volume of tonnage. We had no 
organization that could bring about this building on 
economical lines, but it was not a question of what 
it would cost so much as the necessity of having it, 
and Congress passed large appropriations for use of the 
Shipping Board, which, in a short time, enabled the 
building of numerous ship-yards on our Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific Coasts, and the establishment of modern 
ship-yards. 

Speeding Up Shipbuilding 

It was one of the marvels of the war, how quickly 
this ship-building was developed, and its very great 
extent. Ships were built within such brief periods 
that it almost seemed like Jonah’s Gourd coming up 
over night. Where formerly the building of an iron 
or steel steamer required a period of a year or longer, 
under war conditions, this time was shortened so that 
from the laying of a keel until the ship was launched 
was within a period of 30 days. We can realize, how- 
ever; that building so hastily and so rapidly, we could 
not give the same care and attention to all the details 
that could be given where a ship was under construction 
for a much longer time. 

In the plans of the Government they included build- 
ing a large number of wooden steamers, as it was 
believed these could be built quicker than steel, and 
would answer for certain purposes. The larger portion 
of these were constructed on the Pacific Coast, and, 
unfortunately, the timber from which they were built 
was not seasoned, and not in proper condition to be 
used for ship-building purposes. The result was that 
very many of them were found imperfect and unsuit- 
able after completion. Starting on their voyages, they 
would very quickly develop extensive leakage and de- 
terioration in many ways, particularly in the machinery 
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Seecond Prize Winner 


and the engine. Of course this could only result in 
delays and extensive repairs which made the use of 
wooden tonnage undesirable and unsatisfactory. 


Result of Building Program 

A large number of the steel steamers were put into 
immediate employment in various directions, and par- 
ticularly to replace other steamers that had been re- 
quisitioned for transportation of troops and supplies 
between this country and Europe. For this quite a 
number of the wooden steamers were made available, 
and a large number of the steel vessels also. Some of 
the yards were very efficient, and the tonnage built was 
well constructed, whil2 others were the reverse, and 
vessels built by them proved unsatisfactory from the 
time they were launched. With the close of the war, 
there were a large number of contracts still unfilled 
by the various yards, some of which were cancelled by 
the Government, but the greater portion have been or 
are being completed. Among these were a large num- 
ber of ‘wooden steamers, contracts for which “were 
cancelled by the Government, while others, partly built, 
were not finished. The resulting condition is, that of 
these wooden steamers, and of the inferior class of 
steel steamers, there are a large number of present time 
unemployed, as merchants do not like to take up ships 
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of'an inferior class, as damage to cargo and delays in 
voyages are so frequent. 

There has been very considerable criticism of the 
Shipring Board for constructing vessels of this class, 
but I do not think this criticism is just or fair. We 
were working under war conditions where haste was the 
essential thing, and in hasty work, imperfect output 
would naturally be the result. It was one of the con- 
ditions of the war, and although it involved a very large 
expenditure of money, I believe it was properly in- 
curred, and so far I have seen no evidence that the 
reoney was dishonestly applied. I think it should be 
charged off to war expenses, and whatever can be real- 
ized for these imperfect steamers should go to the 
credit of that account. We can all look back and see 
how differently we would have done things had we 
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known what the ultimate result would be, but where 
we were living and working and pushing every day in the 
year to accomplish the utmost results, it is unfair to 
eriticise what was accomplished. I am glad to say 
that it is my belief a large number of the steel steam- 
ers constructed for the Government are well built, and 
will compare favorably with those of England or other 
nations. Some of them have been in service for a 
number of years, have sailed many voyages with no 
more than the usual repairs, and with satisfactory re- 
sults to the charterers, as well as to the shippers of 
merchandise. This is a brief resumé of what we have 
done. 
Present Conditions 


Present conditions are that we have a nominal ton- 
nage, second only to that of Great Britain, and rapidly 
approaching the latter. Included in this is the wooden 
tonnage that is now practically condemned, and of 
course reduces the total of our ships very materially. 
In spite of that, we have a very large Mercantile Ma- 
rine that is and will be available for competition in 
the world’s trade. How are we to use it, and how 
operate it? This has been a puzzling problem for the 
Shipping Board ever since the Armistice was declared. 
Various schemes have been outlined and presented to 
the public to induce them to purchase freely, but none 
of them have met with any great success. The initial 
cost is too high as compared with what tonnage can 
be bought for in England, and as we must-be on an 
equal basis with English tonnage in order to meet com- 
petition, it is impossible for us to operate to advantage 
when our ships cost so much higher than those of other 
nations. 

The Shipping Board has arranged for the operation of 
a large number of steamers by various lines on a fee 
basis, with a prospective precentage of profit in opera- 
tion, should there be any. Steamship operators have 
not found this plan at all satisfactory, and while they 
continue to operate steamers for the benefit of the 
Shipping Board, yet they do not find it profitable nor 
satisfactory, and there is a new proposition under dis- 
cussion now by the Shipping Board which will make 
the conditions more favorable for operators. It will 
readily be understood that where competition is so keen 
as in the shipping business, for a country to be success- 
ful with its tonnage, it must be operated on as cheap 
a basis as any other. This is not the case so far as 
American tonnage is concerned. 

A most unfortunate bill passed by Congress, the so- 
ealled ‘‘LaFollette Shipping Bill,” is one of the greatest 
handicaps at present time against American shipping. 
This bill was passed wholly in the interests of labor, 
and without any consideration. for the ship-owner or 
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operator. The conditions are very onerous as well as 
being much more expensive than ships operating under 
other flags. The difference between operating a ship — 
under the United States Flag and one under the British 
Flag is so very great that the latter has a decided ad- 
vantage at the start, while other tonnage such as 
Scandinavian and Italian is being operated on a still 
lower basis, particularly as regards labor. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Congress will pass any Dill 
that will materially change the LaFollette Bill, as labor 
will so strongly resist any change. 
this handicap is a problem that the Shipping Board has 
not yet solved. ; 
The Jones Bill, passed by Congress last spring, has 
many features that will be useful in assisting American 
tonnage, and I think it is a long step in advance towards 
assistance of American trade. It has still to be worked 
out with final trials, and undoubtedly amendments will 
be necessary before it becomes entirely satisfactory. It 
contains one very unfortunate section, viz: No. 34, 
which calls for the abrogation of all our treaties with 
foreign countries, and giving to American tonnage a 
supposed advantage by lower rate of duties on goods 
imported into the United States on American ships. 
This position has been under consideration for very 
many years and always been defeated when it has come 
up in Congress until the present bill was passed. It 
seems to me most unfortunate that it should have been 
included in the Jones Bill. Ido not believe it will result 
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in any advantage whatever to American tonnage; on 


the contrary, it will bring about retaliation by other 
countries when goods are shipped by American vessels, 
As our exports so largely exceed our imports, and are 
likely to for years to come, the advantage gained by 
Section 34 would be-far more than offset by the dis- 
advantages imposed by other countries in retaliation 
for our action. The President has declined to carry out 
the terms of this bill by issuing the necessary notice 
for the abrogation of our treaties, and I think, his ac- 
tion is entirely right and proper. He has been severely 
criticised because he does not do as Congress expected 
him to do, and yet on the other hand, he is very strongly 
supported by a very large and intelligent portion of 
our country who stand on the principle that treaties 
and obligations should be met and adhered to, and not 
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abrogated simply because they are to the possible dis- 
advantage of either party. 

How to maintain our American tonnage is a propo- 
sition most difficult to solve. I have always been 
strongly opposed to a ship’s subsidy, believing that any 
business which could not stand upon its own feet was 
not entitled to assistance at the expense of the people 
at large. I am, however, experiencing a change of mind 
and views, based on the fact that with our large new 
tonnage, we must support it in some way, and the only 
support that can be given must come either directly or 
indirectly from the Government. Clause 34 of the 
Jones Bill is intended to give this support in an in- 
flirect way, but in doing so, will be very offensive to 
other nations. 

I think the benefit from it will be very limited, and 
not worth the odium that will fall upon us by our un- 
fair actions. I therefore feel that if a subsidy is essen- 
tial and absolutely necessary in order to sustain our’ 
shipping, that it should be given openly and frankly 
so that all our people may know just what they are 
contributing to, and for what purposes. There are so 
many diverse opinions in Congress that before this im- 
portant matter is settled, numerous plans will no doubt 
be discussed, most of them abandoned, and possibly a 
new law exacted that will be really helpful. 

At the present time what we need is a more efficient 
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Shipping Board at Washington. With the establish- 
ment of the Shipping Board, it was found difficult to se- 
cure men of sufficient knowledge and ability to direct 
its energies. Numerous changes were the result, some 
of which were favorable, and others unfavorable. It 
has been a source of great disappointment to the Ameri- 
ean ship-owners and the American shipping trade that 
these changes have been constantly taking place in the 
Shipping Board. While it is now functioning, yet the 
Board consists of only two members, both of whom are 
holdovers, and have not been as yet reappointed. It has 
been expected that new members would be appointed 
and the Board operating in full, but for some reason 
this has not been carried out. Constant changes in 
views and instructions are taking place, which makes 
it extremely difficult for operators and charterers to 
know how to carry on their business. 

Of one thing I feel strongly assured, that in some 
way, wise or otherwise, this Government will not allow 
its shipping to fall away to any great extent. The 
country realizes that we must have an American ton- 
nage that will not only be a great benefit to our trade, 
but a credit to us throughout the world. The old theory 
that “trade follows the flag’ has long ago been dis- 
credited, and the rule now is that trade follows the 
lowest freight rates, and the best shipping facilities, 
irrespective of what the flag of the ship may be. All the 
Same the United States flag, flying in all the ports of 
the world, is a magnificent advertisement of what we 
can do, not only in shipping, but in our general manu- 
factures, and the money that will have to be expended 
in its support should be cheerfully contributed by our 
people at large. Different sections of the country will 
look upon the shipping question from different points 
of view, each from its own angle, and it will be difficult 
to make them all into an harmonious whole, but I am 
optimistic enough to believe that we will get a final 
shipping law sufficiently complete and efficient to hold 
our shipping up to that of a first-class nation, and that 
the American people will continue to be as proud of 
what they are doing upon the seas as they are in their 
manufacturing and producing lines, 

In the establishment of an American Merchant Ma- 
rine there are several things that would be of very 
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great assistance, in fact are almost essential; and it 
is hoped that the Government will consider those mat- 
ters very seriously. I beg to enumerate them as 
follows: 

Foreign Banks 


As nearly all of our foreign transactions are now 
carried through by assistance of foreign banks, it 
throws all of our documents and operations open to 
inspection of foreigners, and while I should hesitate 
to think they would take advantage of this, yet it is 
not well to place the temptation before them. All 
freights that are collected abroad have to be remitted 
through these foreign banks, and all payments for 
services rendered to our tonnage in foreign ports have to 
be paid by remittances through these same banks. If 
we had our own banking institutions established 
throughout the world, this business would undoubtedly 
come to the American banks, and would not only assist 
our shipping, but very materially assist in the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade. A few branches of our 
banks have been established in South America, and a 
few in Europe, but they are comparatively small in 
number, and do not cover any large area of territory. 
Just how far our Government could assist in the estab- 
lishment of these banks is a question that Congress 
will undoubtedly have to determine. 


Fast Mail Service 


It is extremely desirable that our mails should be 
transported from and to this country by quickest method 
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possible, and if the United States can build fast steam- 
ers, it will prove to be of very great advantage in the 
transportation of mail and express service. <A few 
steamers have been built with sufficient speed to op- 
erate between New York and South America, New 
York and Europe, and a still smaller number on the 
Pacific Coast to the far east, but we need a much 
larger tonnage for this very vital purpose. 


Insurance 


The Government has taken a long step in organizing 
its Insurance Department so that we can be placed upon 
as favorable a basis in insuring our tonnage as other 
nations can with their insurance companies. As a mat- 
ter of patriotism, it is very desirable that owners and 
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operators of American tonnage should place their risks 
with our American companies, thereby building them 
up into strong and active organizations. 


Dry Docks for Repairing Purposes 


It would be very desirable to have several of these 
established in foreign ports, particularly one at Manila, 
another in China, and possibly another in India. As 
conditions now exist, it is very natural that the nations 
owning these dry docks in foreign countries give 
precedence to their own tonnage, thereby causing fre- 
quent delays to the repair of American steamers. 


Radio Service 


This has become very essential in operating of steam- 
ers, so that information can be perceived quickly from 
vessels in distress, or instructions in regard to pro- 
ceeding to any particular ports. This Government 
should extend this service to the utmost extent, as it 
has proved invaluable in the shipping trade. Every- 
thing that can possibly tend to the assistance of Amer- 
ican tonnage should be afforded either by the Govern- 
ment or by private effort, with the one object in view, 
of keeping our flag at the front, and our tonnage equal 
to that of any other nation. It can no longer be dis- 
puted that the success of our manufacturers, and also 
of our producers of practically everything in this coun- 
try depends to a very large extent on our ability to sell 
in foreign countries, thereby removing any surplus not 
required in this country, and affording benefits to every 
one interested. There should be no feeling of jealousy 
by any element in this country against our shipping, 
and if, in order to keep it unrivaled, the Government has 
to assist it, then let us do so in a businesslike way, by 
approaching the subject openly and actively, and edu- 
eating our people as to what is required in accom- 
plishing this very desirable result. 

In a brief sketch it is impossible to enter into de- 
tails, and added to that is the constant change of con- 
ditions that must be met as they come up, and ad- 
vantage taken of anything that is favorable. Of one 
thing I am thoroughly convinced—that the people of 
the United States are believers in a real American Meér- 
chant Marine, and they will willingly back up the ef- 
forts of all those who honestly and energetically devote 
their abilities to accomplish this object. 

Mr. Dorsey: I move the report be received and 
placed on file. (Seconded by Mr. Wack, and carried.) 

The President: It is remarkable what our Booster 
Committees have done. In the two years last past we 
only lack a few of doubling the membership of this 
organization. This has not been from anything I 
have done, but entirely through the work of the sec- 
retary and of those gentlemen who ran the booster 
campaigns and secured these new members. When 
this past campaign commenced two or three years ago 
we had only two or three members outside of the 
confines of the United States. Now we have some in 
Canada, some in Europe, Porto Rico, Cuba and other 
places, and I am sure as the work goes on these 
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same boys who have done this service will bring 
about a membership wherever grain is handled. It 


is remarkable that this Hoosier boy who has won 
the prize again this year has won four prizes, and it 
affords me great pleasure at this time, on behalf of 
the members and officers of the Association to pre- 
sent D. M. Cash with this beautiful diamond ring. 

I also have the pleasure of presenting to you Mr. 
Kay of Chicago, the winner of the second prize, and 
of presenting him with a beautiful pair of cuff but- 
tons set with diamonds. 


The winner of the third prize is H. E. Botsford, 
of Detroit, and he also gets a pair of diamond cuff 
buttons. The winner of fourth prize is E. F. Huber 


of Minneapolis, also receiving a pair of diamond cuff 
buttons. 

There is still another prize to be given, and this 
very fine ladies’ mesh bagg goes to Miss Helen Kight 
of Indianapolis. 

The Secretary: Miss Kight kept all of the records 
of Mr. Cash in connection with the tremendous work 
he has done on this Booster Campaign. She has 
worked overtime and after hours and has done every- 
thing else she could in order to boost Mr. Cash's 
total and the Association numbers, and the Associ- 
ation has felt that she should be rememberd 
nection with it. 

The President: The next is the report on rejected 
applications. Mr. Botsford is not present to read his 
report, and if there is no objection, as the time to 
recess is at hand, it will be a matter of record and 
printed in the proceedings. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REJECTED 
APPLICATIONS 


Y 000: Committee on Rejected Applications begs to 


in con- 


report that they have investigated and passed 
judgment on a total of seven applications, since 
the last convention in St. Louis. Inasmuch as the 
work of this committee is of a confidential nature, it 
is our opinion that a detailed report is not advisable. 


It may be sufficient to say that five applicants were 
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deemed not worthy of membership; two 
proved; and one is still under investigation. 

Inasmuch as this is a new committee, the plan of 
its organization and operation and an outline of its 
endeavors and recommendations may be of interest. 
To facilitate its work, the committee divided the 
territory into three divisions—East, Central and West. 
The Eastern division comprised all territory east of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and was in charge of A. S. Macdonald 
of Boston, Mass. The Central division comprised all 
territory between Buffalo, N. Y., and Omaha, Neb., 
and was in charge of H. E. Botsford of Detroit, Mich. 
The Western division comprised all territory west 
of Omaha, Neb., and was in charge of S. C. Arm- 
strong of Seattle, Wash. 

All rejected applications were referred to the com- 
mittee member in whose division the applicant re- 
sided, and a very thorough investigation was made. 
The investigating member reported his findings to 
the other members and a vote was then taken. The 
result of this vote and the committee’s recommenda- 
tion were then forwarded to Secretary Quinn for 
submission to the Board of Directors. 

The work of the Committee being very exhaustive 
requires considerable time and thought, but it is very 
interesting, as we frequently are brought face to face 
with situations that require delicate handling. One 
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of the greatest difficulties we have to contend with 
is the reluctance that some people have in expressing 
in writing anything that is derogatory or discreditable 
to another. With some this is due to the fear of 
bodily harm, with others to the fear that their in- 
formation may leak out and get back to the party 
discredited, with possible unfortunate results. 

In view of these facts it can easily be under- 
stood that the Committee oftentimes labors under 
great handicaps in its efforts to obtain authentic in- 
formation, and we do not always meet with the assist- 
ance required or desired. Members should realize 
that the Committee is working for the best interests 
of the. Association, that we are entirely unbiased 
and unprejudiced in our efforts to see right and 
justice prevail. It is our sole aim and purpose to 
foster the welfare of the Association and to extend 
its benefits and membership to those who are found 
worthy of it, and to deny it to those who have been 
proven unworthy. 

Some members are of the opinion that the filing 
of their objection, unsupported by evidence, should 
be accepted by the Committee as sufficient justification 
for the applicant’s rejection. One member, in a re- 
cent case under investigation, said, ‘‘When I can’t 
say anything good about a man, I say nothing at 
all, and this is my answer to your inquiry.’ This, 
undoubtedly, is very commendable, generally speak- 
ing, but it is self evident that it does not place the 
investigating committee in any position to determine 
for themselves the fitness of the applicant, or to 
determine whether the objector’s mind was prejudiced 
when he arrived at his own conclusion. 

If anyone knows of a real, good, legitimate, un- 
selfish and unprejudiced reason why an applicant 
should, be denied membership, it is his duty to place 
his information in the hands of the investigating com- 
mittee. The evidence is known only to the commit- 
tee members and to the secretary, and is held strictly 
confidential. The Board of Directors unquestionably 
have a right to examine the evidence gathered by 
the Committee if they so desire, but it is customary 
to keep the information among as few as possible, 
and the Board usually acts upon the committee’s re- 
port and recommendation without requiring the de- 
tailed information. 

The entire membership of the present committee 
feel that the Committee on Rejected Applications is 
worthy of perpetuation. It goes a long way towards 
overcoming petty differences and biased opinions. It 
throws the searchlight of investigation upon any ques- 
tionable applicant, and determines from a strictly im- 
partial, unbiased and unprejudiced standpoint his fit- 
ness and qualification for association with those to 
whom honor and integrity are cardinal principles. We 
bespeak for the future committees your unqualified 
assistance and support. 


= Tuesday Afternoon Session 
TMM 


Tuesday afternoon was given over to the meetings 
of the three sections of the Association. 


COUNTRY SHIPPER SECTION 


Fred G. Horner, of Lawrenceville, Ill., acted as 
chairman: and D. L. Boyer of Mexico, Mo., secretary 
Missouri Grain Dealers Association, acted as. secre- 
tary of the meeting. Chairman Horner called the 
meeting to order at 2:10. 


The Chairman: President Goodrich has very kindly 
—to,-me that is—selected me to preside over this 
meeting; and if I ever had .any idea of eliminating 
myself from that pleasure, I have forgotten it since 
seeing and meeting this handsome body of men. 

Country elevator meetings have been frequently 
held in different parts of the country, or particular 
territories; but this is the first time to my knowledge 
that a mass meeting from the entire country has ever 
been held for the consideration of exclusively coun- 
try elevator matters. 

At the risk of repeating what most of you have al- 
ready heard, but in order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, I will give you very briefly my idea of 
the purposes and scope of this meeting. All of you 
know that the National Association has had such 
phenomenal growth, and has necessarily taken in so 
many branches of the grain trade, that it has become 
impossible in three days to give consideration to all 
the specific problems of every branch of the trade, 
without consuming an undue amount of time, and also 
perhaps making the sessions tedious for some to whom 
those matters were not of direct. interest. 

This afternoon, therefore, three group meetings are 
being held; and at this meeting we will give prefer- 
ence to matters affecting the country elevator trade 
only. It has been thought that by eliminating any 
set program, the broadest opportunity would be given 
to you to bring up any matters you see fit, and the 
problems that may seem most vital at this time. I 
want everybody present to feel perfectly free to bring 
up anything he thinks is pertinent at this time. We 
don’t expect any outbursts of oratory, but let every 
member get up on his feet at least once. Let’s make 
this session a live one. 

The fact that we have never met as a country ele- 
vator unit before, presents a method of procedure 
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somewhat along the line adopted by the Rotary clubs. 
And to begin with I would like to ask that each mem- 
ber present rise to his feet now and give his name, 
his address, and where desirablé the firm that he rep- 
resents. This will be taken down by the stenographer, 
and I would like to ask that each one give it dis- 
tinctly, and pause and give the stenographer time to 
take that Gown in longhand. We will start over here 
at the extreme right and go row by row to the ex- 
treme left, and back again. It will only consume a 
few moments’ time, and I think some of you will 
Jearn the names of gentlemen whose faces you al- 
ready know. (The enumeration showed that there 
were 62 members present.) 

As I said, we will not have any fixed program; but 
I know that every state represented here has a num- 
ber of traffic matters which they wish to discuss at 
this meeting, and Mr. Goemann had an engagement 
for this afternoon, but has kindly consented to put 
it off for an hour, and I know no one else can give us 
information about any subject affecting traffic mat- 
ters in the way that Mr. Goemann. can; and I would, 
therefore, like to ask that we take up nothing at the 
beginning of this meeting excepting traffic matters, 
in order to permit Mr. Goemann to keep his engage- 
ment. After that we can take up anything the meet- 
ing, sees fit. — 

If anyone has anything to bring up such as right- 
of-way leases, or the 9,009 Docket, or anything of 
that kind, I am sure Goemann would be glad to an- 
Swer any question. 

Would you like to make a statement first, 
Goemann? 

Mr. Goemann: I don’t know that I can make any 
other statement than what I made this morning in 


Mr. 
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Chairman, Country Shippers Section 


my report. If there are any questions you would like 
to have amplified I would be. glad to do so; and, of 
course, referring to the discussion about taking care 
of the work of the transportation of the National 
Association, I could give you my views as to how it 
ought to be handled. 

The Chairman: That would be very pertinent. 

Mr. Goemann: The transportation work of the Grain 
Dealers National Association committee naturally de- 
volves upon the chairman. It is almost impossible 
to submit to the members the various things that 
come up along that line. Every day something new 
is coming up. 

Now it seems to me it is asking too much of any 
business man to serve as a chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee when it means he has got to 
devote his entire time to that service, and without 
compensation. The fact that you pay his travelling 
2xpenses doesn’t mean anything. 

In the majority of cases he is compelled to go away 
from home, break other engagements, and the annoy- 
ance of travelling and all those things are to the 
average man quite a—he feels that he doesn’t want 
to do that work. 

In the first place the state associations hold their 
meeting. The man that has charge of transportation 
is not there. A resolution is passed. That resolu- 
tion is contrary to what the chairman vf the na- 
tional committee is trying to bring about. The next 
thing is, that resolution is flashed upon that chair- 
man when he is making an argument in committee, 
“Why your association is not a unit on this subject!” 
The result is you are weakened right away. 

It means that the man who takes up this work 
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must attend every state meeting, he must attend ey- 
ery meeting of the National Traffic League, and he 
should be in constant touch with members of the or- 
ganization on national matters. Now when that case 
came up out in Washington, it was all cut and dried. 
Then when we take up those issues, and when the 
national chairman wants to get into it, it is prae- 
tically closed, and they have agreed upon a séttle- 
ment of that case. Now Mr. Thorne and myself, 
having intervened in the case, don’t believe we ought 
to settle along those lines; but we go to this hearing 
on November the 5th and we run up against this set- 
tlement; and the result is you practically have your 
ease closed for you. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the Grain Dealers 
National Association should take the initiative, and 
get the Millers Federation, the Corn Millers Associa- 
tion, and the National Hay Association, to agree upon 
one traffic man for those interests, because they are 
all alike and what interests. one will interest the 
other. And then ask the Industrial Traffic League, 
which today is a recognized shippers’ body between 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the pan 
ican Railway Association. 


Now if you had one strong man representing those, 
and you get him upon this conference committee, you 
would have a voice in those settlements which you 
are now denied. 


Now you object to them; but you are confronted 
with the knowledge that the Traffic League has closed 
the door to you. Now the National Traffic League is 
very, very strong with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and with the American Railway Association. 


Now it seems to me that what should be done is. 


to combine this Office on a practical basis and have 
these four associations represented by one man, and 
you will then get the best results. 

It is impossible for you to get anyone to serve that 
can give his time to do this justice. The man who 
aecepts that position has got to be up on every set- 
tlement. Because every railroad can make an excep- 
tion to everything that is agreed to. The tariff is 
the law; and unless they refer to the Classification 
Committee as a basis of that tariff, why the rules and 
regulations in the tariff govern. p 

On the other hand when those tariffs go to Wash- 
ington then there is another objection because they 
didn’t take into consideration the cubic contents of 
the car. For instance when you say a car must be 
loaded to capacity, and the only exception you make 
on that is when it goes to an inspection point, We 
are up against the fact that the cubic contents of 
that car didn’t agree with the capacity marked on 
the car. And there are other factors that determine 


the carrying capacity and the cubic contents of a car. | 


Now you can readily see that any man arguing 
would have to have all those different settlements in 
order to know what he was talking about. Sixty-five 
per cent of his time would be taken up in reading 
decisions of the Commission, watching the tariffs, 
and those _ things, so that he is thoroughly posted as 
to what is going on every day. Now no business man 
taking this position can do it. 

This is illustrated by the telegraph case. I at- 
tended a meeting in Philadelphia. They had up this 
subject of telegraph liability. The chairman of the 
Telegraph Committee was not at this session, so when 
I saw how the drift of it was going, I jumped in and 
objected to settling the telegraph matter upon the 
lines they were going to. After an afternoon fight, 
and next morning for two hours more, we finally had 
a committee appointed. Then I reported that to Mr. 
Quinn, and the result was that I had to take charge 
of the work. But it only illustrates that you can’t 
do that sort of thing without giving up your entire 
time ta,do it. 

This has been all right running along the way we 
have been for a number of years; but the conditions 
have changed; the work is getting greater. 

Now take the car distribution case. Mr. Smiley 
had his Senator on this, and also had his own corre- 
spondence with the Commission. As a result they 
came back and said, “File your complaint.” 

When it comes to us, we come against that closed 
door. We haven’t any way of talking it over with 
the Commissioner. He has already closed it. He says, “I 
told you to go ahead and put your formal complaint 
in.” Now if this matter had come up before this 
Traffic Association, why he could have gone down 
there and perhaps got some help. I feel that if you 
can get into these departments and sit down with 
these men—the chief clerk, or the attorney handling 
these cases—and talk these things over with them on 
the quiet before they make up their minds—after 
they have decided what they want to do in a case 
they seldom change their view. 

I was involved in a war tax situation last week, 
but finally I was able to get the thing adjusted so 
that it worked around. But in my trips to the Fed- 
eral Building talking to the collector I could not do 
a thing with it. Now if you can go to Washington 
and get hold of the right man, who formulates those 
rules, before he puts them out, why then you will 
gain something, because you get to him before he has 
become fixed in his view. 

Now the Association has got so large, and I don’t 
think there is anyone in the Association who is will- 
ing to take the chairmanship of the Transportation 
Committee and give his entire time to it; especially 
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with no compensation, and the inconveniences which 
are entailed in being compelled to give up all other 
engagements in order to make the prescribed dates, 
and so forth. And it seems to me that the logical 
thing is to work out that plan of combining with 
these other associations and then having all these 
matters referred to that man. 


But get a good man to do it—a man that can carry 
out the work and get results, knowing the wants of 
the grain trade through experience with it. 

Mr. Smiley: With reference to the charges on ex- 
port stuff, now did you ascertain whether or not, 
when Form 799 was not used at the time that the 
shipment was made, the department would entertain 
a claim? 

Mr. Goemann: I don’t think so. After the freight 
has been paid the railway will not relieve the situa- 
tion. It is just entirely possible that the department 
may. And that was the trouble I had: The charges 
had been paid on a number of cars, and finally by 
special arrangement I got those cars thrown over 
into an advanced payment account. 


Mr. Smiley: The reason I asked, there were a num- 
ber of receivers in our territory that instructed ship- 
pers if they would make a notation on the bills of 
lading, for export, there would be no export charge 
demanded. They followed the instructions. The ex- 
port tax was assessed at the export port. I took the 
matter up with the Internal Revenue Department; 
wrote them a page letter. They replied; but I have 
not been able to read between the lines. I am just 
as much at sea as when I wrote the first letter. 

Mr. Goemann: Well, their argument is, it is a do- 
mestic situation and therefore should be handled on a 
domestic basis—even though you sell it on commission 
certificate and then it is sold to a Baltimore firm. 

Mr. Smiley: Well, I mean about a direct shipment, 
billed from point of origin to Baltimore for export, 
and Form 799 has not been filled out and deposited, 
but the notation merely written into the bill of lad- 
ing, “For export.” 

Mr. Goemann: Yes—they won’t accept it. 

Mr. Goodrich: New York and Philadelphia neither 
one of them have been collecting this tax against the 
shipper. 

Mr. Goemann: Well, they say they are doing it sim- 
ply to protect the shippers, because they are doing it 
in accordance with the rule. While in Philadelphia 
and New York they have been careless, some day an 
examiner will come around and go back and collect 
for all of them. That is what he says. You know 
the income tax has been done the same way—three 
years back. 

Mr. Smiley: Where the forwarding agent inclosed 
Form 799, and then the tax is paid at destination, and 
the notation is made on expense bill, ‘Paid under 
protest,” will that help the shipper any? 

Mr. Goemann: Well, off-hand expression, not know- 


‘ing the local conditions under which they are han- 


dling it, and as this collector said in Baltimore, “They 
are making their own regulations.’ I told them their 
regulations should be made after the Transportation 
Act, instead of the Treasury Department making its 
own regulations irrespective of any law. So it is 
very hard to answer for them just what they will do. 

Mr. George ‘Wells: Mr. Goemann made a very good 
suggestion, and this meeting ought to take action on 
it without delay; and that is the idea of appointing 
a traffic commissioner representing the different or- 
ganizations he has mentioned: the Millers National 
Federation, the National Hay Association, the Corn 
Millers Federation, and the Grain Dealers National 
Association. 

A Member: The dealers here may not all know that 
Mr. Goemann has given his time to this work gratui- 
tiously. And it has become a burden. And he has 
now engaged in business again, so he will not be able 
to continue it. It seems to me that the National As- 
sociation should arrange to continue this work, and 
that a permanent man should be engaged on a salary 
basis to do it. 

The Chairman: Do you want to present a resolution 
to that effect? 

The Member: Well, I think Mr. Goemann knows 
just about what that resolution should cover; and if 
he would prepare it— 

Mr. Goemann: Well, you have to request your Di- 
rectors to open negotiations with these other organ- 
izations, and see whether they will do that. 

For instance the American Commission Merchants 
Association, handling fruits and vegetables, were able 
to get through a special rule that no action would be 
taken until passed on by themselves and O. K. If 
we could get on there we would have a voice, and so 
they would not close the door on us. 

You can readily see that when going to this hear- 
ing November 5, it is a short time, and it is hard to 
get specific cases to put up. Your trade is divided. 
Some of us were willing to pay the insurance. Now 
how are you going to go in there? They say, ‘Here 
is a settlement that represents all the shippers’ asso- 
ciations.” Now the chances are you are going to 
lose out. 

Of course, you would have to request these other 
organizations to join with you, I rather believe 
though you can, because the work is handled prac- 


tically the same way. 


During Case 93,991, Mr. Phillips told me it cost 


them thousands of dollars to have him away from 
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their office, and they absolutely refused to let him 
Serve another term. He turned it over to Mr. Ripan, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Now the Millers Federation, in this particular case, 
is perfectly satisfied with the insurance end of ity 
It is willing to pay the insurance. Now, there- 
fore, you see if you could get those four harmonized, 
and to go in as a unit, you would get results. 

A Member: How about the Hay Association? 

Mr. Goemann: Well, I think they will work with us. 

A Member: Mr. Taylor is here. 

Mr. Goemann: Yes, I think all those organizations 
will be glad to do it. 

Mr. McFarland: We ought to get at some practical 
or concrete way; and wouldn’t it be proper for this 
branch to pass a resolution requesting the Board of 
Directors of the Grain Dealers National Association 
to take that matter up and arrange through these 
others? 

Mr. Goemann: Yes; I think that is what you ought 
to do. 

The Chairman: As I understand this meeting now, 
we are sitting here as a committee of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association convention. Our method of 
procedure should be in matters of this kind, to pre- 
sent a resolution recommending any action that we 
may see fit to the general meeting of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association. Is that correst, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Goodrich: That is right. And I think a resolu- 
tion would be in order recommending that. 

Mr. E. Hutchinson: I move you that this meeting 
recommend to the main meeting tomorrw, the matter 
of referring this to our Board of Directors, toward 
co-operating with these other organizations towards 
the employment of a traffic manager . (Seconded by 
Mr. Metcalf.) 

A Member: It might limit the scope of the Board 
of Directors there, because in your motion you would 
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matter of the proposed settlement of industrial leases 
on railroad rights of way, as proposed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. And I wish to offer 
a resolution, which I think will act as a nucleus, if 
you all agree with me, to direct whatever committee 
is appointed to take charge of this matter. The prin- 
ciple upon which I believe that leases on railroad 
rights of way, or industrial sites, should be made. 
It is short. I think it is to the point. I think it is 
perfectly legal. I think it is perfectly understood, 
and will be by anyone who signs one of those leases, 
as to what his lability is no matter where he may 
be; because the law of the state in which that lease 
is signed and in which his property is located, will 
be the ruling factor. 

There is a disposition on the part of some, to steer 
clear of law. That is, they want something not in 
accordance with law, but something that. would be 
contrary to law—and there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between the two terms. 

I would therefore offer for your consideration the 
following resolution in relation to the fire hazard and 
the liability clause which has been introduced into the 
industrial leases. 


Resolution on Industrial Leases 


It is understood that the movement of railroad 
locomotives involves risk of fire and other damage. 
Therefore, be it resolved that the lessor and lessee 
Shall be responsible under the law as their negli- 
gence shall appear to persons and property upon or 
owned or leased by each or either; or others injured 
or damaged upon property under lease or contiguous 
thereto. 

The gist of the matter is there; and I believe there 
is not a man here but what would consent gladly; 
the lessors should on account of this placing the 
liability under the law where it belongs. They ought 
to put it in; and they ought not to foist on the people 
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simply request or delegate them to take up the mat- 
ter. But suppose they can’t accomplish that purpose? 
It seems to me that this matter is of such great im- 
portance that if we can’t act with these people, we 
ought to act without them. It would be advisable, 
evidently, to associate with them, but if a satisfac- 
tory arrangement cannot be made, I think the Board 
of Directors should be asked to take their own ini- 
tiative. 

A Member: Well, we could ask them to initiate this, 


and that could be accomplished. 


Mr. Hutchinson: Well, I don’t see why that couldn’t 
be included here. 

The Chairman: It could be done very nicely by word- 
ing it this way: “That this meeting recommends to 
the National Association that a Traffic Department be 
established, and if possible that they co-operate with 
the Millers National Federation, the National Hay 
Association and the Corn Millers Association, and the 
National Feed Manufacturers Association.” 

A Member: Why not: “Such additional organizations 
as might be in harmony with our purpose.” 

The Chairman: Well, that covers the same ground. 

A Member: We might have so many of these organ- 
izations in that it would complicate the work. We 
ought to have the number just as low as possible 
consistent with the money we have to spend. 

Mr. Goemann: I think we would have to figure on 
$20,000 to $25,000 to do it right; and divide it up 
among these different organizations. 

A Member: And the same results would be accom- 
plished, practically. 

Mr. Goemann: Yes. 
with the other fellow. 

(Motion seconded by Mr. Wayne.) 

The motion was put to vote and carried. 

The Chairman: Will each member please give his 
name over again as he rises to make a motion or make 
any remark, in order that the stenographer may keep 
these records perfectly clear? It is very desirable 
that we have a clean record of this meeting. And 
even if you rise only for a question, I would like to 
ask you to give your name. 

Mr. Magnuson: I wish to say a few words on the 


I always believe in working 
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who occupy the right of way for any purpose, any- 
thing that would not be lawful unless the lessee signs 
a document that makes it legal so far as he is con- 
cerned, and imposes a penalty which he has agreed 
to pay in certain contingencies. 


A Member: Mr. Chairman, I want to second that 
‘ resolution. 
Mr. O’Bannon: I would like to ask the gentleman, 


however, through what medium he expects to achieve 
results through that resolution. 

Myr. Magnuson: I predicated my remarks upon what- 
ever committee or traffic manager that the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association would elect or appoint at 
this meeting. 

Mr. O’Bannon: I got that. The question is are you 
offering something for which we shall strive or aim 
—or do you believe that it can be immediately 
achieved? 

Mr. Magnuson: I believe that the pressure should 
be brought to bear by the committee that is now ap- 
pointed, to convince the National Traffic League that 
their present proposition is not in accordance with the 
wishes of 99 per cent of the people occupying—as an 


industrial plant of any kind—the right of way of 
any railroad in this country. 
Mr. O’Bannon: I am convinced right now, and the 


matter is cared for in segregation clauses in insur- 
ance policies, and by your accident or casualty com- 


panies, I think, without further charge on the part 
of the accident company or casualty company. But 
your action is desirable if you can achieve the pro- 
posed result. 

Mr. Magnuson: I read this to be offered by the 


Traffic League. 

I believe that this matter, if it was incorporated 
in your lease, and you read it carefully, goes so far 
into your liability under present conditions, that un- 
less you had involved a good deal more money than 
could be involved in any one action, that you would 
be put out of business—or any other man who was 
operating under this proposed lease and liability would 
be put out of business. 

Mr. O'Bannon: Well, I am talking largely for the 
benefit of the small elevator man who may not un- 
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derstand that if he is operating under a segregation 
clause he can cover himself fully with the insurance 
company. 

A Member: At your expense? 

Mr. O’Bannon: At small expense, yes. And likewise 
with your accident companies or your state boards, 
you can cover to an unlimited amount, or to an 
amount that you may name as representing a maxi- 
mum. I think in our own case we are covered to 
the extent of $50,000. 

Mr. Magnuson: If you should propose to one of 
your neighbors that he shall assume a liability when 
he is paying you a rental for your property, he would 
be very foolish to aecept it. 

Mr. O’Bannon: As I announced, I am sold on the 
proposition. You have convinced me—and I have 
been convinced for a great many years. But there is 
a difficulty ahead that may be guarded against by this 
action I have mentioned. 

Mr. Magnuson: I have always found that a man who 
regards a proposition with a doubting mind, if he is 
not sure of his ground, he goes at it half-heartedly. 


MR. REYNOLDS AND MR. MASSIE 


Now there isn’t anything in this resolution of mine 
that is contrary to law, or contrary to justice. 

Mr. O’Bannon: I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Magnuson: Now, then, why can’t we go after 
it and get it? It is reasonable. 

Mr. O’Bannon: You yet misunderstand me. I am 
merely saying that those dealers who maybe may 
not know that they can have this protection in the 
interval if they but ask for it. I am with you on 
your motion. But in the meantime, let’s take no 
lesses by failing to take protection. 

Another member: These leases were made uni- 
form, and were sent around broadcast to have the 
parties—the lessor—sign. Some of the roads didn’t 
fall in with that idea. They kept sticking people all 
through Ohio and Illinois and Indiana, to enforce 
these drastic clauses. One of them interested us in- 
surance people whereby we were deprived of the right 
of subrogation. All we could do was pay our loss, 
and if the locomotive of the carriers set fire to the 
property beyond question, we had no recourse be- 
cause the lessor and lessee had agreed in the lease 
that there should be no subrogation. 

Then there came the matter of liability. The leases 
seek to relieve them of their legal liability in all 
cases, even in the states where there is a law on the 
subject. New York, I believe, is the only one that 
still permits a carrier to contract against his own 
negligence. They don’t in Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. 
Yet these leases they put up to us contain that clause. 
And they even went so far as this, that even if 
through their own negligence they set fire to your 
property, and that fire spread to somebody else’s ad- 
joining, you were liable. 

In other words, they sought to relieve themselves 
of all liability—including personal damages and 
things of that kind. The matter has not been set- 
tled yet. 

Mr. Goemann: This case is set for hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago on 
November 5; and the Grain Dealers National Associ- 
ation has entered into the case. 

A member: Question! 

The Chairman: All in favor of the motion as 
read 

A member: 
again. 

Mr, Magnuson: 
second time. 


I suggest that the resolution be read 


Perhaps I can read it better the 
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The Chairman: Well, it is interlined here, and it is 
a little difficult to tell 

Mr. Magnuson then read the resolution again. 

Mr. McCord: I don’t think you should confine that 
to damage by locomotives. We found one source was 
the camp cars. They will have a camp car within a 
hundred feet of your elevator. 

Mr. Magnuson: To be responsible under the law 


“as their negligence shall appear’ to persons and. 


property. 

A member: Well, you start out with locomotives. 

Another member: You mentioned locomotives there. 

Mr. Magnuson: I know, but I make it ‘“‘persons or 
property.” And it can be changed just as you like 
if the principle remains. 

A member: Question! 

The Chairman: Now, this objection might be met, if 
we have your consent, by adding after locomotives, 
“and other operations.” 

Mr. Magnuson: That is all right. 

A member: We had one case where there was a car 
of gasoline or something of that kind over in Indiana, 
that set fire to property. 

A member: Do we understand that that whole 
thing is protected on the law of negligence? 

The Chairman: That is my idea. 

After some slight further discussion, the chairman 
said: 

Well, the question has been called. All in favor of 
this motion as read, signify by saying Aye! Con- 
trary, No! Motion is carried. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Riley, 
was also considered: 


Resolution on Car Distribution 


WHEREAS the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has promulgated rules to control the distribution of 
cars among shippers, which are reported in Case No. 
93,991, and subsequent circular C. C. S. No. 10 by 
Commission on Car Service, which are in force and 
read as follows: 

“Cars must be furnished in proportion to the 
amount of freight ready to ship. .For example: If 
one shipper has 5 carloads ready to ship, another 


_has 4, and another has 1, making a total of 10, the 


first must be assigned 5/10ths of the cars on hand, 
the second 4/10ths, and the third 1/10th. The ap- 
plications of one day must be filled before those of 
another day are supplied. Applications must not be 
entered into unless the applicant has the freight on hand 
ready to ship. ’ 

“Warmers who wish to ship their own grain must 
be furnished cars in the same proportion as other 
shippers. This proportion must be based on the 
amount of grain conveniently located for prompt load- 
ing. By prompt loading is meant that a car set in 
before 10 o’clock a.m. must be loaded ready to go out 
by six o’clock p.m. of the same day. 

“Cars must not be furnished to track buyers who 
have not on hand full carloads stored convenient for 
prompt ‘loading, *)*: * 

WHEREAS said rules have been violated by rail- 
road agents, by improper interpretation and applica- 
lion by permitting shippers of grain to hold cars that 
were placed for “prompt loading” for days when said 
rule defines prompt loading as follows: “By prompt 
loading is meant that a car set in before 10 o’clock 
a.m. must be loaded ready to go out by six o’clock 
p.m. of the same day.” “Cars must not be furnished 
track buyers who have not on hand full carloads 
stored convenient for prompt loading,” and 

WHEREAS the foregoing rules are constantly being 
violated by railroad agents, and cars improperly sup- 
plied to shippers, both with and without facilities to 
load and bill within the time limit. Be it 

RESOLVED, that it is the desire of this group of 
shippers that a strenuous and persistent effort should 
be made by every grain shipper and by the Transpor- 
tation Department of the National Association, to in- 
duce the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
administrative agency, to cause proper penalties to 
be applied to agents who knowingly violate the rules, 
and to shippers who apply for and accept cars for 
loading when they know they cannot load and bill 
them within the time limit prescribed. 


Other subjects were introduced and the entire after- 
noon was taken up with the discussions. 


FEED DEALERS’ SECTION 


The feed dealers and feed manufacturers’ session 
was called to order at 2:30 o’clock by H. C. Dreyer 
of St. Louis. 

The Chairman: We are gathered here as individual 
handlers of mill feed, and not as representatives of 
any organization or association. The Grain Dealers 
National Association is willing to take the feed job- 
bers or handlers under their wing, but it rests with 
us to outline some concrete propositions in connec- 
tion with the problems that confront us. It would 
be well to have a Resolutions Committee, and permit 
this committee to draft these things into resolutions 
to present to the Grain Dealers National Association 
in open session tomorrow. I have outlined in this 
pamphlet some of the things I felt of greatest inter- 
est to the feed men today. I believe this is a golden 
opportunity for the feed men. If we can outline feed 
rules and regulations, that is, through a committee 
can go on record along these lines, and get this big 
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organization back of us, we will have gone a long 


way toward working some of these things out. 

Mr. Wilkinson: I move we proceed to take up the 
suggestions outlined as they come. (Seconded by 
Mr. Smith of Buffalo, and carried.) 

Mr. Wilkinson: Are we to deal only with mill feeds, 
or with mixed feeds also, and so on? 

The Chairman: As I understand it, all feeds, but 
the feed manufacturers have an organization that 
has its rules and regulations, whereas the mill feed 
handlers have none, except here in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Wilkinson: I move that we recommend to the 
National Grain Dealers Association that an arbitration 
committee of five mill feed dealers be appointed. 
(Seconded by Mr. Newsome, and carried.) 

Mr. Lancaster: Is every one in favor of going into 
the Grain Dealers Association, or do they want a 
separate organization of their own? 

The Chairman: 
This is simply a meeting to cover transactions in 
mill feed, and to have the National Grain Dealers 
Association select competent people in the mill feed 
trade to formulate rules and regulations governing 
transactions in feed... We are trying to get them to 
adopt rules and regulations governing transactions 
among the members of their own association, and 
any of us that see fit to join the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association will have some rules to protect us 
in transactions around over the country. They have 
a large membership, and probably 80 per cent of 
them are\handlers of feed. They have no rules and 
regulations covering mill feed. 

Mr. Robinson: I move we leave out this reference 
to inspectors. (Seconded_by Mr, Purchase, and car- 
ried.) sical Ss : 

Mr. Wack: I move that a resolutions committee 
of nine, three millers, three feed jobbers and three 
feed manufacturers be appointed by the chair to draw 
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up resolutions to be presented at the regular meet- 
ing of the National Grain Association tomorrow. 
(Seconded by Mr. Wilkinson, and lost, 18 to 25.) 

Mr. Cohn: I move the chair appoint a committee 
of five millers and five mill feed jobbers as a Reso- 
lutions Committee to draw up these resolutions to be 
presented in the meeting tomorrow. (Seconded by 
Mr. Opsal, and carried.) 

The Chairman: 
finding five millers to put on that committee. 

Mr. Andrews: I move the previous action as to 
this committee be rescinded. (Seconded by Mr. New- 
some, and carried.) 

Mr. Robinson: I move that the chairman appoint 
a committee composed of one miller, one feed jobber 
and one trade paper man, aS a committee of three to 
draft these resolutions. 
carried.) 

The Chairman: I will appoint Messrs. Andrews, 
Beattie and Newsome. 

Mr. Maurice Cohen: I move that the mills bill their 
feed either 99 pounds or 100 pounds, or 65 or 75, or 
whatever the amount is, and invoice on that basis, 
giving you net weight feed, irrespective of the size 
of packages, and invoice on that basis. 

Mr. Smith: Would it not be well to incorporate 
in that motion that it is the sense and the desire of 
this meeting to have all brans and meals packed 100 
pounds net? 

Mr. Cohen: I will accept that amendment. 
onded by Mr. Smith as amended, and carried.) 

Mr. Robinson: I would move that a resolution be 
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That is not up for discussion. 


I believe we shall have difficulty . 


(Seconded by Mr. Opsal, and . 
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presented to the Grain Dealers National Association 
that they appoint five millers and five feed jobbers to 
draft rules and regulations governing transactions in 
mill feeds. (Seconded by Mr. Hibbs, and carried.) 
Mr. Newsome: I would like to move a resolution 


"that the definitions of mill feed and feedingstuffs 


of all kinds be governed by the definitions as made 
by the national feed control officials. (Seconded by 
Mr. Lancaster, and carried.) 

Mr. Smith: I move that the matter of moisture 
content and mills’ liability be left to the discretion of 
the Committee of Ten to be appointed by the Grain 
Dealers National Association. (Seconded by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, and carried.) 

The Chairman: If we can go on record as offering 
a resolution to the Grain Dealers National Associ- 
ation as to uniform feed law, I believe it will eventu- 
ally work out advantageously. 

Mr. Newsome: Tor the last six years I believe I 
have attended every meeting of the feed control of- 
cials, and they want to see these uniform feed laws 
passed, because it will be better for the manufac- 
turer, the chemist and every one’else, and I think we 
should endorse it, and I will so move. (Seconded by 
Mr. Cohn, and carried.) 

Mr. Robinson: I move that we leave time of ship- 
ment to the Committee of Ten. 

Mr. Cohen: I want to offer an amendment that the 
different sections of the country be heard when that 
committee comes to its consideration of this matter 
of the time of shipment, and that they get the writ- 
ten opinions of the different sections as to this. 

Mr. Robinson: I will accept that. 

Mr. Cohen: I will second the motion as amended. 
(Motion carried.) 

The Chairman: Under the Grain Dealers Associ- 
ation rules, in the event of a Minneapolis man sell- 
ing grain for 10 days’ shipment, those rules imply 
that shipments must originate at Minneapolis in 10 
days. You may sell bran for 10 days’ shipment, and 
ship it from a country point in Minnesota; as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is comparatively. little mill feed 
originating in terminal markets. 


Mr. Smith: The eastern jobber when purchasing 
feed should know how many reconsignments should 
be made on a car. If you have reconsigned a car 
from two points out here, and ship it from Buffalo, 
we would reconsign it from there on the same Dill- 
ing, and there is a good chance for controversy. An- 
other question is: What constitutes, say, prompt 
time, from the time of the purchase or from the time 
of filing instructions. 

The Chairman: Those matters should be left to 
the committee. 

Mr. Wilkinson: I believe the proposition as laid 
down in this printed slip would be too broad to cover 
ordinary business requirements. I might buy from 
St. Louis a car of winter wheat bran that might be 
shipped from some point in Texas, and it would take 
six or eight weeks to get it to me when I would be 
expecting it in six or eight days from St. Louis. The 
seller should notify the buyer in his quotations so 
that the latter may know what to look for in the way 
of delivery. 

The Chairman: I think the Committee should get 
the ideas of the different parts of the country before 
them in writing, and then they can take care of these 
problems, 

Mr. Hibbs: All contracts of Kansas City feed job- 
bers specify that the time of shipment shall govern 
at the time the stuff goes from the country. 

Mr. Opsal: I suggest that the different shipping 
sections of mill feed be divided into zones. That 
would simplify it. The Northwestern States might be 
in one section, the Southwestern four or five states 
in another, the Pacific Coast in another zone, and 
so on. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Would it work a hardship on the 
jobber who handles these products to state in his 
wire the point of origin and whether in transit or 
not? ' \ 

Mr. Purchase: It would be difficult to do that. A 
man sells winter wheat bran, say, in this market. It 
originates all over the country. If I sell you 10 
ears of bran for a certain month shipment, and that 
mill falls down and I have got to get that bran to 
you, I am over a barrel on a declining market. 

Mr. Wilkinson: On the other hand, I have sold 
some goods that are to contain that bran, and I am 
over the same barrel. 

Mr. Purchase: I believe Mr. Opsal’s suggestion as 
to zones would cover that. But it is very difficult to 
always tell the buyer where the bran is coming from. 

Mr. Wayman: I would suggest Mr. Opsal’s sugges- 
tion be placed in the form of a motion, 

Mr. Opsal: I will so move. I think the Committee 
could so arrange the zones that they would be satis- 
factory to everybody. (Seconded by Mr. Lancaster, 
and carried.) 

Mr. Robinson: Minneapolis and St. Louis have at 
last agreed upon something. We believe that the 
terms “Prompt,” “Quick,” etc., are fogey terms, and 
that it would be better to make our contracts with 
a certain number of days instead. : 

MY. Chapman: I agree with what Mr. Robinson 
says. The East doesn't care much how this is stated, 


just so we know definitely what it is to be. 


Mr. Hibbs: We are getting away from those words 
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by saying “Shipment by the 9th” or the 20th, or what- 
ever it may be, designating the day the contract ends. 

Mr. Robinson: I move a rising vote of thanks be 
tendered the chairman, Mr. Dreyer, for the effort and 
time he has put forth in arranging this meeting. 
(Seconded by Mr. Wilkinson, and unanimously car- 
ried.) 


TERMINAL MARKET SECTION 


The section of terminal market dealers was called to 
order by Fred C. Vincent, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, with the following remarks: 


ADDRESS OF F. C. VINCENT 

N dividing this ‘convention into sections, Mr. 
[ cooanes had in mind the idea that the various 

branches of the trade might have too many matters 
of interest to be handled in a joint session, and this 
must seem to everybody to be particularly true in the 
case of the exchanges, as we are all very much in the 
lime light at present. 

Exchanges on account of their central location and 
the enormous amount of business transacted under 
their rules and regulations, naturally make themselves 
splendid subjects for publicity. Quotations and trans- 
actions of the Board of Trade receive the very broadest 
circulation and advertising,—while similar transactions 
at outside points would scarcely be noticed. I think it 
is for this reason that Boards of Trade have become 
targets for attacks from so many different sources. 

In 1917 the Exchanges were asked to discontinue 
a very large part of the business usually transacted, 
because the machinery of this organization permitted 
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of rapid and extraordinary advances, and psycholog- 
ical effect of very high prices was perhaps more unde- 
sirable than the high prices themselves. 

For more than a generation future markets, possibly 
only on Exchanges, represented very closely the con- 
sensus of opinion of buyers and sellers all over the 
world, and practically every bit of grain business in 
the United States was either hedged or followed the 
future markets very closely, so that an enormous volume 
of business was done with a minimum amount of risk 
on the smallest margin of profit of any business. 

Fluctuations were comparatively small, except in a 
few isolated cases, where concentrated holdings may 
have caused startling advances, but based on a period 
of 25 or 30 years they were comparatively insignificant. 

The Government guarantee eliminated all opinions as 
to the value of wheat, except to encourage general specu- 
lation on the long side of wheat, by both producer and 
consumer, and everybody in between. When the Gov- 
ernment hedge was removed, the price of wheat then 
had to re-adjust itself to the old factors which deter- 
mine prices. It is possible that the price of wheat is 
only following the growing opinion in this country that 
prices in general may be seeking a pre-war basis, and 
because wheat has declined at a time when the future 
markets are again beginning to function, there is a 
tremendous amount of criticism of these future markets 
because very high prices ruling during the war have 
not been sustained. 

Beginning in the fall of 1918, when wheat advanced 
above the Government price and down to within the 
past few weeks, I do not think the question of price 
itself, whether advancing or declining, has been so much 
the subject of attack as the extremely wide margin 
which handlers of grain felt compelled to figure on, 
in order that they might be protected on only a fair 
merchandising profit, on the amount of grain handled. 
This seems to have been the complaint against the 
grain business, and we will continue to hear these com- 
plaints until business gets back to normal and fairly 
safe basis. 

These complaints from the producer and his repre- 
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sentatives are only natural, on a declining market but 
when these complaints take the form of attacks on the 
Exchanges, then it seems the duty of every member to 
fight for and maintain the integrity of the Exchanges. 

It is on this question of the common interest of all 
members, that John O. Ballard of St. Louis will speak. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN O. BALLARD 


HERE is little to be said on the subject of the at- 
T tacks which have been made by ignorant or mis- 
informed people on the grain exchanges relative 
to the recession of prices. The record which the grain 
trade made during the war is known to all of you, and 
all branches of the trade came through with skirts 
clean. But the experience proved beyond question that 
the exchanges are a necessary factor in the stabiliza- 
tion of prices, and growers, shippers and consumers 
joined in demanding a resumption of open trading. 
But now they are again subject of attack through 
causes over which they have no control. Although I 
may be made unpopular, in some directions, for saying 
so, I believe that the private wires contribute in large 
measure to the criticism which is made of the exchanges. 
I believe that an organization should be provided to 
represent the exchanges, for questions which come up 
affecting their interest, and in connection with the 
National Association. We should also strive to keep 
a strong grain man on the Board of Directors of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, and there should also 
be a grain committee on the National Chamber. I 
thank you. 

E. D. Bigelow: I have always believed in the im- 
portance of future trading to everyone interested. It is 
absolutely necessary in handling grain products and the 
producer is the chief beneficiary. Its stabilizing influ- 
ence on the market has been proved, and neither the 
exporter nor the miller could otherwise operate on so 
close a margin. 

At the same time it is important that the exchanges 
eliminate the objectionable features of market trading. 
Whatever has the appearance of pure gambling should 
be stopped. 

We all know that no terminal elevator can load up 
without a hedge, unless a wide margin is demanded, 
so that the hedging privilege directly benefits the pro- 
ducer whose grain is stored. The public should be 
informed of these matters. The Chicago Board of 
Trade has been doing a good work in its publicity pro- 
gram, and if this were extended the public would not 
be so ready to criticize nor would legislators be in- 
clined so readily toward destructive laws. 

The Chairman: Mr. John E. MecMillan’s work on mat- 
ters of vital interest to the exchanges, his experience 
as a terminal market dealer on a very large scale, and 
his work during the past year on the Committee of 
Sixteen has given him a special right to speak to us 
“Futures Markets.” 


ADDRESS OF J. W. McMILLAN 

HE tendency of all business is to eliminate un- 
T necessary risk—to pass on extraordinary hazards 

to those who can specialize in the assumption 
of such risks. For example, we have marine insur- 
ance to protect against loss at sea, fire insurance to 
protect against loss by fire, indemnity insurance for 
protection against legal liability for injury to the 
person or property of others. We carry bonds to 
guarantee the honesty of employes. These examples 
can be multiplied almost indefinitely. The grain 
trade, however, developed its own method of protec- 
tion from losses on account of violent fluctuations 
through a system of specialization. It has created 
a class of specialists who deal only in the assump- 
tion of the risks of changing values and a method 
which is termed futures trading. 

As grain merchants, we are particularly interested 
in knowing that we can always obtain this protection 
immediately, that we can pass on this risk to those 
willing to assume it, or, in other words, that we can 
always trade in futures at the moment we give our 
order and at the prevailing quotations. In order to 
do this, we must be able to trade in a broad, active 


on the 


market. If we could not buy in our futures trades 
at the moment we sold our cash grain, the system 
would break down and would force the grain mer- 
chant to speculate on his own transaction. 

An active futures market requires vastly more 
trading than mere “hedging” trades. In the case of 


wheat, for example, it rarely happens that the miller 
desires to buy futures at the exact moment that a 
country dealer chooses to sell and that each side is 
trading in equal amounts. The miller or the ex- 
porter or the terminal elevator operator may wish to 
trade in very large quantities at times, while the 
country dealer trades in comparatively small quan- 
tities at any one time. It is the speculator, the 
scalper and the spreader who take up the slack and 
furnish a market for the enormous quantities that 
are offered. While these specialists trade in tre- 
mendous volume, they are accustomed to accept small 
profits or losses on each transaction. A scalper, for 
example, may trade on both sides of the market dur- 
ing the day, trading in total several hundred thou- 
sands of bushels and finish the day with all transac- 
tions even up and consider that he has Had an ex- 
cellent day should his net profits equal the amount 
of the Government tax. It is the active market cre- 
ated by such traders that makes it so easy for us to 
place and remove our hedges. 

As all futures contracts require the delivery of the 
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specified grain of contract grade when the required 
time has arrived, it is very necessary that stocks of 
grain should then be available at the terminal market, 
otherwise that bane of the hedger, a “corner,” may 
result. Transportation, then, is a most important 
factor in the success of the futures market, and, 
when lacking, it is impossible to get grain to market 
in time to fill sales in the delivery month. It becomes, 
therefore, increasingly difficult to trade, as neither 
speculators nor hedgers dare sell what they believe 
they could not deliver, and the hedger may suffer 
heavy loss in consequence, for he must then buy in 
any sales in the nearby month, with the privilege only 
of selling it for delivery in a deferred month at a 
heavy discount, or having to speculate on the ‘‘cash” 
grain that he could not ship. This evil has been 
particularly severe during the period of Government 
control of railroads, requiring at times the most 
strenuous measures by some of the exchanges to pre- 
vent serious threatened trouble and to protect the 
good name and reputation of their market. 

Futures trading developed during our Civil War at 
the suggestion of our Government in its desire to see 
better marketing facilities offered the farmers during 
that disturbed period. This method entirely revo- 
lutionized the previous methods of handling grain. 
It was, therefore, a most serious shock to the entire 
country when trading in wheat futures collapsed 
in May, 1917.. We had raised a small crop of wheat 
and the demand from Europe on account of the war 
was without limit. These European countries had 
“cornered” the May futures in Chicago and Winnipeg. 

A hurried conference of the larger grain exchanges 
of this country developed that all markets trading in 
wheat futures were in equal danger and that the 
futures system in wheat must be discontinued for 
the time being. It became evident that the system 
devised for individual initiative and protection be- 
came a menace when it was used chiefly as a means 
to buy and demand delivery of unlimited quantities 
of grain. The specialist, trading only on basis of 
changing values, had no basis on which to trade. The 
market was no longer one of supply and demand. 
It was one merely of demand, for all offerings were 
absorbed by the one dominant buying power. 

The war developed in Europe a system in which 
all buying of grain was done by government authori- 
ties. These governments were working in close har- 
mony, so that there was practically but one buyer 
for all the surplus crops of this country. The neces- 
sities of the case compelled’ our Government, for the 
protection of its own people, to meet the situation in 
a Similar manner. 

We all know of the guaranteed price of wheat and 
how the Food Administrator, the Grain Corporation 
and the Wheat Director most ably protected the in- 
terests of this country, and how they helped feed 
Europe under most difficult circumstances. However, 
the guaranteed price of wheat expired on June 1, 
last, but the European system of buying still con- 
tinued. The grain exchanges were, therefore, fearful 
of opening the wheat futures markets because of 
their fear of working against the concentrated buying 
power existing abroad. 


Conference Called by Wheat Director 


The Wheat Director, feeling the responsibility of 
furnishing our farmers an open market, finally called 
into conference representatives of the grain, milling 
and flour trade in Chicago on May 7, last. The con- 
ference was unanimous in its demand that the wheat 
futures markets be again re-established. Even those 
not using the futures markets, such as the bakers, 
felt the need of price quotations and the publicity 
attendant thereto. You will remember that the meet- 
ing resolved that a Committee of Sixteen should be 
appointed by the eight larger grain exchanges that 
traded in wheat futures, and they were instructed to 
preparer a plan for reopening the wheat futures mar- 
ket, which plan was to be submitted to a large gen- 
eral committee representing the entire trade inter- 
ested in the handling of wheat and its products, in- 
cluding representatives of the producers. The plan 
finally adopted suggested trading for the present only 
in the months of December and March. ‘It was be- 
lieved that with transportation so badly broken down 
and foreign. purchasing power so highly centralized, 
that it would.be unwise to permit futures trading 
in the month of May—that being so nearly the close 
of the crop year it would be wiser to feel our way, 
for the complications could not all be foreseen. It 
was fully realized, however, that there would be, of 
necessity, violent fluctuations, but experience and in- 
vestigations by various authorities have shown that 
such flucuations are less violent with futures trad- 
ing than on a purely merchandising basis. We saw, 
for example, when there was no~ futures trading in 
wheat, a break in cash wheat in the first part of last 
February in the Minneapolis market of 70 cents per 
bushel from the high point in January. The reason 
for that break was that the governments of Europe 
agreed to buy no wheat in this country for a period 
of 30 days, hoping for some such result as happened, 
which would enable them to buy the Argentine wheat 
crop, which had just been harvested, on a more favor- 
able basis. It is possible that we are facing a simi- 
lar situation at the present time in reference to the 
Canadian and our own Spring wheat crops. It is 
absurd to charge the futures markets with the decline 
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in value. Every bushel that is sold short must event- 
ually be bought back and at that time adds that 
much additional buying power to the market. 

There are three factors which are ample to account 
for all the decline. First, the flour buying by the 
bakers and the public generally has been abnormally 
light. Second, the export demand of late has greatly 
lessened. Third, the Canadian wheat crop is being 
marketed in this country. 

There have been other contributing causes, such as 
the movement of the Spring wheat crop, the very 
considerable amount of surplus wheat available for 
export because of this year’s large winter wheat crop, 
the lesseried price of mill products because of the 
enormous hay, corn, oats-and barley crops and the 
very rapid decline in prices which has taken place in 
corn and oats. There is a general feeling on the part 
of the American people that prices of all commodities 
are much too high and must come down, and this 
feeling undoubtedly has prevented the accustomed 
speculative buying which we would ordinarily have at 
this time. The wheat futures market is much more 
narrow than in pre-war times, and is, therefore, more 
susceptible to any new factors than heretofore. It is 
of interest to note, however, the wheat market had a 
much more drastic decline in 1867, two years after 
our Civil War, the price breaking from $2.85 in May 
to $1.55 in August in the Chicago market. 

It is unfortunate that the subject of futures grain 
trading is so little understood by the public. There 
is no question that many of our best people think it 
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only a refined system of gambling. They have no 
realization that it is a great economic factor in the 
prosperity of ‘this country. Our grain crops, because 
of futures trading, are handled on a much narrower 
margin of profit than any other commodity and the 
grain trade have the very highest borrowing credit 
in financial circles. 


Results of Abolishing Futures Trading 

There have been attempts during years past to 
legislate out of existence futures trading. What 
would result? The grain exchanges would undoubt- 
edly rapidly disintegrate. There would no longer be 
the incentive to obtain and publish the enormous 
statistical information and items of interest affect- 
ing the grain trade. Lacking this character of in- 
formation, the small dealer would be at the mercy of 
those better informed and would gradually be driven 
out of business. Moreover, his credit would suffer 
and he could not obtain the money necessary to con- 
duct his business efficiently. He would find it in- 
creasingly difficult to make sales, for large buyers 
would have to take into account the possibility of 
defaults on contracts, and, therefore, the greater risk 
and possible cost of litigation in proportion to 
amounts involved. For example, a mill would prefer 
to buy 100,000 bushels from one strong grain firm 
of large capital than to buy the same amount scat- 
tered among 25 or 50 small dealers. The result in 
time would inevitably be to concentrate the grain 
business in the hands of a few powerful corpora- 
tions. 

As for the farmer, he would have very little infor- 
mation of value. Prices would inevitably be low at 
crop-moving time and high at the end of the crop 
season. It might not always be possible to find buy- 
ers, for even the largest concerns would have a limit 
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to the amount they could have at risk. The situation 
which has existed in wool for several months past 
is quite suggestive. The producer has had no mar- 
ket whatever. Germany tried out the experiment of 
prohibiting futures trading and it may be of interest 
to note the result. In ““Wheat Fields and Markets of 
the World,” published in 1908, Mr. Rollin E. Smith 
says: 

The Exuees to which adverse legislation was car- 
ried in Germany is widely known in a general way. 
In brief, the Bourse Law of 1896 prohibited futures 
trading in grain and placed other restrictions on the 
trade. The result was that the Berlin brokers seceded 
and there was no open market on the Bourse—no 
quotations. 
and the grain growers were at the mercy of the pro- 
vincial dealers. It is said that the Government at 
once recognized the disadvantages to all business in- 
terests through the lack of an exchange with its 
official quotations, and it was not long before the 
Minister of Commerce opened negotiations with the 
brokers, but.no agreement was arrived at until Janu- 
ary, 1900. By that time even the agrarians felt the 
necessity of an exchange, for although the growers 
could sell their grain in advance of delivery, they 
could not do it advantageously because of the absence 
of official quotations. : 

It may be well,_however, to consider the charges 
that are made against futures trading. It is claimed 
that speculation unduly depresses prices. It may be 
of interest to quote from the report of the Industrial 
Commission of 1900 on the ‘Distribution of Farm 
Products.” This Commission was organized solely in 
the interest of the producer. The Populist Senator of 
South Dakota, Senator Kyle, was chairman. This 
report was most exhaustive and entirely supports the 
theory of futures trading. On the subject of short 
selling, assuming a short sale made during the month 
of July in the October futures, it says: 

The immediate effect of such a future sale upon 
July spot prices will be practically nil, for the October 
wheat cannot satisfy the immediate demand for spot 
wheat. What effect will the sale have on prices of 
spot wheat in October? The short seller of July ap- 
pears now as a buyer in order to cover his contracts, 
and if his trading has any effect at all it is to increase 
the demand, not the supply. . . . If the condi- 
tions of the market are such as to result in low prices, 
that is the short seller’s advantage. Then because 
they are such, he must hasten to buy up the necessary 
amount of wheat which he originally undertook to 
deliver during that month, and by so doing he and 
his fellow bears create an increased demand, which 
checks the prevailing tendency to lower prices. 

The reverse must be equally true in reference to 
“Bull Operations,’ quoting further from the same 
report: 

It may be urged that the same quantity of wheat, 
which would have been sold but once by the farmer, 
is now offered first by the farmer to the short seller, 
next by the short seller to the long buyer, and finally 
by the latter again to somebody else, thus swelling the 
apparent supply and.tending to lower prices. But in 
all such cases the fictitious supply has been met by a 
fictitious demand, which have all been balanced long 
before the month for which the contract had been 
concluded has arrived. 

All of which only means that in the end specula- 
tion has no permanent effect on values. In fact, the 
report goes on to state that the “bulls’? have more to 
do with depressing values than the “bears,” for they 
are usually forced to liquidate on declining markets 
and thus intensify a panicky market. 

Regulating Speculation 

A serious charge is that the exchanges have made 
it so easy for anyone to speculate because of the 
small amount required for margins and, furthermore, 
that grain exchange members make it their business 
to induce speculation from all classes and conditions, 
—that a class of incompetent persons without either 
knowledge, training, aptitude, capital or experience are 
induced to speculate and that such persons almost 
surely lose their savings, frequently commit defalca- 
tions, some commit suicide and that, therefore, specu- 
lation is an evil in itself and should be abolished. 
It is an unfortunate fact that it is difficult to prevent 
people doing foolish things. I believe, however, that 
the members of the Grain Exchanges are desirous of 
overcoming all defects in their system. But how can 
we decide who are the incompetent and who shall de- 


termine? The competent speculator is an economic 
necessity. Speculation has been defined as the risk of 
ownership. How can we eliminate the unfit?’ I am 


convinced that the greatest offenders are the private 
wire houses. 
lators can be found among the rank and file of labor- 
ers, bookkeepers, clerks and farmers. These offices of 
private wire houses should be limited to the vicinity 
only of exchanges, and I believe if the exchanges 
would refuse membership and the use of their quota- 
tions to such as opened offices in the smaller cities 
and country towns and uptown offices in larger cities, 


it would do much to overcome the prejudice that | 


today exists against grain exchanges. Adam Smith 
in the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ written nearly 150 years 
ago, says on the subject of speculation: 

This trade can be carried on nowhere but in great 
towns. It is onlv in places of the most extensive 
commerce and correspondence that the intelligence 
requisite for it can be had. 

This statement is as true now as it was at that 
time and I believe the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation could very properly consider this problem. 
Their influence can accomplish much. 

However, in spite of the fact that there may not 
be as yet an ideal condition, grain exchanges have not 
hesitated to correct evils as rapidly as experience 
has shown the way, and are today one of’ the great 


No one had any trustworthy price basis, ~ 


It is unthinkable that competent specu- 
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factors in making for the welfare and prosperity of 
our country. It will be a disaster to the entire 
nation should the grain exchanges become broken 
down, either through taxation methods, such as tax 
on futures sales in the proposed Soldiers’ Bonus Bill 
or by hostile legislation of any other character. 

Professor L. D. H. Weld, at the time Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Economics in the University 
of Minnesota, made an exhaustive investigation of 
the general subject of “Marketing of Farm Products” 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 1916 
he published the results of his experience in his book 
of this title. In the chapter entitled ‘Produce Ex- 
changes,” he says: * 

On the whole, they represent the highest type of 
organization and the highest development of efficiency 
in marketing that can be found... .. Co-opera- 
tion of merchants copes Te exchanges brings about a 
higher degree of standardization of methods and com- 
modities, elevates the plane of commercial ethics, de- 
velops a greater degree of efficiency among members, 
and hence tends to reduce the cost of marketing. The 
feeling enone some people that such organizations 
mean monopoly power is based on a misconception o1 
the functions and methods of exchanges a Ue 
on the whole the concentration of trading in an or- 
ganized market place results in greater intensity of 
competition, a more adequate balancing of expert 
opinion and consequently a market price that more 
accurately reflects the actual conditions of demand 
and supply. 

The Chairman: In the Southwest there have been 
two recent actions which are worthy of consideration. 
The Southwestern Millers League passed a resolution 
calling upon Congress to put a stop to future trading. 
And at Topeka a meeting of producers declared that 
an offer to sell wheat naturally depresses the price, and 
they asked Congress to make it a penal offense to offer 
wheat for sale unless the wheat is actually in the pos- 
session of the one who makes the offer. As Topeka is 
the home of Senator Capper there is no doubt but that 
these resolutions will have the attention of Congress. 
I would like to call on Mr. L. F. Gates, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, to make an answer to the 
charges expressed in these resolutions. 

Mr. Gates: To attempt to answer these resolutions 
I believe would be unwise. There will be a proper 
time and place to make such a statement when the 
question is brought up for action. It is quite obvious 
that open markets will not act normally in the fact of 
defective transportation. But the time will come when 
normal functioning can be expected. 

The greatest trouble at the present time has not arisen 
because of the abuse of the markets, but through non- 
use. A more general use and a greater confidence would 
promote better trading. In addition to this there were 
many factors which influenced the recent market. The 
Government discouraged buying of all kind; millers were 
out of the market entirely and exporters placed few 
orders so that the decline was inevitable. 

It is a fallacy that speculation makes fluctuations 
on the market; as a matter of fact the order is re- 
versed and fluctuations make speculation. When the 
Government fixed the minimum price for wheat, it did 
not influence speculation in the least. The only dif- 
ference between the grain exchanges and other busi- 
nesses is that the others are not organized and are 
therefore not susceptible to criticism. The exchanges 
operate on the principle developed by the integrity of 
eontract. So far as the exchanges are concerned there 
is no pulse of markets; they cannot take notice of 
what way the market goes. We are alive to the fact 
that we shall have unwarranted criticism. We want 
better market conditions. We have received the ex- 
changes as a trust and we shall endéavor to hand them 
down as we received them, and when the time comes 
to meet legislative enactment of economic fallacies 
we must be prepared to do so. 

Mr. Sager: I have always been a firm believer in the 
useful functions ot the exchange. Not very long ago 
the exchanges were subject to attack by the consuming 
classes because prices were too high, but we have not 
heard any complaint recently from this source. Early 
in the war wheat prices advanced and consumers de- 
manded that the exchanges be stopped from advancing 
prices. But now it is the producers who are complain- 
ing. As a matter of fact personal interest is always 
at the base of the criticism that is offered. But never- 
theless the exchanges at all times offer useful and bene- 
ficial service. 

The Chairman: In this part of the country we see 
the car shortage largely from the shippers’ viewpoint, 
but a few years ago in Boston and New York, I heard 
a good deal about car shortage from the other end and 
Mr. Forbell of New York will now speak to you on 
the “Eastern Buyer and the Car Shortage.” 


MR. FORBELL’S ADDRESS 

The position of the eastern buyer who purchased 
grain in the West, and sold to the consuming trade 
in the East has been most unfortunate. He expected to 
receive his shipment in a reasonable time, and exe- 
cuted a contract which, in the face of the protracted 
railroad tieup, left him helpless. I can only say that 
he will never be caught again. 

Throughout the Eastern trade, strikes and embargoes 
are considered to be something for which no one is 
responsible. All are aware that the car shortage must 
‘be reckoned with. The recent tieup was the most severe 
on record. Under the contract which he executed, he 
had no redress. After the car shortage was over he 
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business or seriously embarrassing them. All of this 
was unfortunate for the eastern buyer, but was not a 
cause for complaint as it was covered in the contract. 
But there did develop serious causes for complaint. 
There were houses in the West who offered to ship 
on five or ten day shipment on new contracts who still 
had orders unfilled on old contracts. 

This opens a question which I would like to hear 
discussed, to the end that there may be no repetition 
of such conditions. 

In the discussion which followed every western mar- 
ket declated that should specific data of such practice 
be presented, charges would be preferred against the 
offender for uncommercial conduct. The meeting ad- 
journed without providing for a formal report to the 
convention. 
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The Banquet Session 
Ln 


On Tuesday evening an enjoyable banquet was held 
in the Armory. After the generous repast and a more 
than generous entertainment program, the chairman in- 
troduced Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, first president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


ADDRESS OF HARRY A. WHEELER 


HIS is inflicting a serious punishment upon you. 
-c I do not know whether you will be getting down 
from feasting and frivolity to the substantial thing 
of discussing a trade problem.. It seems to me rather 
an untimely effort to introduce such a subject as I 
should be compelled to ask your consideration upon. 


HARRY A. WHEELER 


you will have to come down to earth to- 
will have to front the problems that are 
in your own line of business, and the problems that 
seriously vex all of human nature, and you might just 
as well take a few minutes with me tonight to get used 
to what you must run up against on not only tomorrow 
but all the tomorrows that are going to follow as long 


Nevertheless, 
morrow, you 


as we live. Now a good time we have had, Your 
good time is over, for a little while at least. 
So far as my message to you is concerned, some 


weeks ago when Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Quinn called 
at my office and asked if I would meet with you this 
year, I said I should be compelled to decline, having 
so high a regard for this organization, unless as the 
time of your convention approached there was upper- 
most in my own mind and in some of the thought of 
the country, a subject which ought to be brought to 
your attention. I was exceedingly doubtful that such 
a thing would arise. 

In this time when we are in the midst of a campaign, 
when speechmaking is going on at such a rapid rate, 
when people are asked to listen to many things they 
like to hear and some they do not, I doubted very much 
whether any subject would come to the fore that should 
become a part of your deliberations. But last week, 
spending the week in Washington discussing some of 
the economic problems that now front the nation, I ran 
across two that determined me to accept this invitation, 
and to pass them on to you, because they are going to 
have a very vital effect upon your own prosperity in 
these days that are immediately ahead. 

Interdependence of the Whole World 

We can pass over without discussion our international 
relationships. We can pass them with this simple 
statement, that in the period of the war and in the two 
years nearly that have elapsed since Armistice Day, 
we have learned without question that there is an in- 
terdependence in the whole world which we can no 
longer deny and no longer disregard. And if there is 
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an interdependence in the whole world, then there must 
be created somewhere an international forum where the 
difficulties and the conflicts and the disturbances of 
both political and economic life may be held up to the 
light, and there may be able to analyze the reasons why 
there is conflict and the merits of the conflict itself. 

I am not talking League of Nations. I have no word 
to bring to you that bears upon the political significance 
of the subjects that are being discussed in this cam- 
paign, but I am stating a common world principle with 
which no one may quarrel, namely, that civilization 
demands that nations shall not so far be a law unto 
themselves as to utterly disregard the effect of their 
determinations upon the human race, and that being 
the case, that they create an interdependence that ab- 
solutely compels us to recognize the needs and the 
wants and the demands of all as a part of our own 
proposition, to be considered in the light of the de- 
terminations which we make for ourselves as a nation, 
or which in economics we make for ourselves in our own 
lines of business. 

It is not because governments have grown great that 
there is world interdependence; it is because our cit- 
izens gave to the world those instrumentalities which 
have made the whole world neighbor. And you cannot 
possibly conceive in these days that with transportation 
as it is, with communication as it is, with the furthest 
corners of the world available to every other corner, 
that a misfortune in one does not become the mis- 
fortune of all, that we or any nation shall disregard the 
right of the world to ask our aid and our counsel and 
our assistance in the troubles which are the common 
lot of humanity. 

Then, again, if it be true in a political sense that 
there is an interdependence, it is equally true in the 
economic sense. While there may be some delay in the 
establishment of any international forum that shall 
speak for the political lines of thought, there has been 
established within the last two months in the commer- 
cial realm that reincarnation of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a body to which I commend your 
organization, one that will in its deliberations bring 
men closer together, where we shall understand the 
trade currents better, where we shall better be able to 
solve those problems which will interfere with the 
conflicts that heretofore have set us up one against the 
other, meaning only loss to each. 

We may also set aside the question of prices and 
their trend. I have my belief in that matter; you doubt- 
less have yours. You may believe that we are swinging 
in a pendulum that will go far off the center and ulti- 
mately return to normal. I believe that prices have 
overtopped the peak, that they are definitely on the 
down grade, that they may go far and they may react, 
but there is no question that as commodities generally 
are concerned there will be that shift to the normal 
basis born of common sense and born of the very factors 
that make up our economic life. 


Adequate Transportation Will Stabilize Prices 

Transportation will again be adequate. That in itself 
will tend to stabilize prices. Surpluses of all com- 
modities will again be regained. That in itself will 
stabilize prices and on a lower level. Speculation will 
be retarded by the return to normal. Production will 
be increased ; labor will be seeking the job instead of the 
job seeking labor. Money and credit will be stabilized 
upon lower levels, and you may depend upon it that 
when these conditions have obtained and we have 
finally compassed that period which will bring us back 
to better thinking and to more compact thought and 
action, normality in price and normality in trade will 
have been accomplished. 

But these things cannot be accomplished except we 
have transportation adequate in our own land, overseas 
and to the markets that may be far beyond the seas, 
for adequacy of transportation is the one thing that 
will stabilize commodity prices more than any other, 
and stability of transportation with stability of move- 
ment of commodities are the only things that will bring 
us back again to old normal conditions. 

It is of this that I desire to speak to you, because 
there has arisen a condition which so far affects every 
one of you in your own operation, and so far affects our 
nation in its ability to transport its commodities across 
the country that I am satisfied you will desire to take 
some wise action in your own organization before the 
time is too late. 

You heard this morning, those of you who ittended 
the meeting, Congressman Esch in his address cn the 
Transportation Act. I wish to bring to your attention 
ome thing that is a step farther than the good things 
that Act brought upon our country. The mind of Con- 
gress, when the Transportation Act was passed, was 
that there should be helpfulness extended to the carriers 
in this country, that they had so far been given un- 
friendly thought and unfriendly treatment as to bring 
them into serious straits, that it became the time and 
the time was at hand to extend a helping and friendly 
hand to the common carriers of our country. The law 
provided for certain definite helpfulness. 


The Revolving Fund 

Two things in that law definitely extended he'p: one, 
the revolving fund of $300,000,000 to be loaned or al- 
lotted to the railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Treasury to pay out on the certificate 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission funds neces- 
sary to rebuild equipment, to replace facilities for com- 
merce, and to extend lines of operation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now had that $300,000,000 
at its disposal for many months, seven or eight months. 
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It found in the beginning that it was charged with the 
responsibility to certify that the carrier asking for a 
portion of that fund could not obtain funds from any 
other source, and they tried on the Treasury several 
types of certificate. They also undertook to ascertain 
what would be a fair market value for securities put 
out by the carriers, and fixed a 7 per cent rate as 
the maximum that should be paid, including all costs, 
discounts, attorney fees and all other costs incident to 
such an issue. 

The result is what? Up to last week there had been 
allotted but $91,000,000 of the $300,000,000, save $40,- 
000,000 set aside for possible damages and suits which 
the law required them to reserve. Thirty million addi- 
tional are under consideration, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have found that their restrictions 
were altogether too radical, and today they have, with 
great credit to themselves, opened up the avenues 
whereby the carriers may have the advantage of this 
fund in a manner that causes them to issue a certificate 
that funds are not available otherwise than from the 
revolving fund when only the rate of interest at which 
the money can be procured is so high that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission believes it unwise that the 
carrier should saddle transportation for years to come 
with that particular burden. So in these last few days 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has opened up 
the way whereby the carrier may speedily have access 
to this entire fund for the increase of those facilities 
which so far underlie your own business. 

In these months of 1920, when during railroad con- 
trol by the Government there was not built the neces- 
sary equipment to replace that which was scrapped, 
and where we are safely 200,000 or more cars lower 
than the averages of 1913 and 1914, there have been 
ordered from the car plants of this country less than 
60,000. freight cars to replace a shortage of more than 
a quarter of a million, and it is absolutely necessary 
that action be taken, and speedily to build, and to re- 
pair every car capable of operation, in order that the 
commodities of this country may find easy transporta- 
tion and speedy delivery to the markets awaiting them. 


The Guaranty Period for the Railroads 


That part I believe is well fixed, but there is another 
part that you have something to do with tomorrow. 
In the same law that Mr. Esch spoke to you about this 
morning is a period of guaranty, a period of six months 
from March to September, 1920, in which the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee to the carrier the same gross rev- 
enue and the same net revenue as that which they had 
during the period of railroad control, in other words, 
one-half of the annual amount guaranteed by the Goy- 
ernment during the period of Government operation. 
In the six months that elapsed on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, the railroads ran a deficit of $620,000,000. The 
law gave the roads permission during that six. months’ 
period to make application for advances where there 
were known deficits in operating account or in fixed 
charges available at that. time. Since this passed, the 
Wage Board has given an increase, the increase has 
been made retroactive, the piling up of costs upon the 
railroads which could not be asked as advances, ad as 
a result, during that six months’ period of guaranty, 
called the guaranty period, only about $200,000,000 of 
deficit was asked for and paid by the Treasury. That 
means that today there is owing to the railroads of 
this country $420,000,000; $420,000,000 in the hands of 
the railroads, expended for new equipment, for exten- 
sion of lines, for extension of terminals, for the replace- 
ments that are absolutely necessary, would spell a suf- 
ficiency of transportation; $420,000,000 added to the 
$300,000,000 of the revolving fund would put us back 
to where we were in 1913 and 1914. 

But what happened last week? This is what hap- 
pened. With a practically unquestioned debt of the 
Treasury or the Government to the railroads of this 
country of $420,000,000, with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission willing to certify to partial payments of 
that great sum in order that the railroads might have 
money to meet past due wage bills and buy equipment 
and make replacements and extensions, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency last Thursday afternoon issued a 
statement that under his interpretation of the law no 
partial payments on tha tgreat sum could be made, 
and that no railroad might receive any part of that 
$420,000,000 until a final accounting of tha trailroad’s 
affairs for the period of guaranty had been made and 
certified to by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


More Generous Construction Needed 


Now it means this: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission stands ready today to make the certification 
of the amounts they recognize to be actually due, and 
that can now be actually ascertained. The railroads 
of the country need that money. Either they must get 
it or they must go into the open market, buy their credit 
at a price that you know is already very high, and 
saddle that as an expense upon transportation for five 
or 10 or more years. It does seem to me that in view 
of the great need of the public in this country for trans- 
portation, in view of the delicate situation in which 
business finds itself, in view of the inadequacy of trans- 
portation and inadequacy of equipment, there might be 
more construction given to the interpretation of that 
part of the law which says that there may be filed 
certificates by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that the Treasury shall authorize those certificates in 
payment of those sums found due as the result of the 
period of guaranty. 

The Comptroller of the Currency says that because 
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there was a definite stipulation in the law that the pay- 
ments or advances might be made during the period of 
guaranty, and that this stipulation provided for bonds 
in the event the payment should be overmade and for 
interest for the time the money was used, and that the 
second clause providing for the settlement under the 
guaranty period was over provided no such thing as 
bond or interest, that therefore it was the intent of 
Congress that there should be no payments made until 
a final accounting with each road could be had, and 
as a result the funds in the Treasury to liquidate this 
debt of the Government of the United States to the 
earrier should not be forthcoming until such a final 
accounting was available. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, on the other 
side, says that it will take months, perhaps in some 
instances, years, in order to make a final accounting 
that will be fully just to the carrier and fully just to 
the country. 


Are we to rest under the fact that this decision of 
the Comptroller will either require this country to be 
without adequate transportation, or funds to be acquired 
by the railroads at exorbitant prices, or some expedient 
found, namely, the amendment of that law next Decem- 
ber, before this money can become available? And I 
felt last week, when that decision was made, knowing 
your body was meeting here in Minneapolis this week, 
knowing how deeply you were interested in this particu- 
lar question, knowing how vital transportation was to 
you, that I would be guilty of a lack of opportunity 
and guilty of a violation of a duty if I did not come 
and say to you that is the decision that has been made. 


G. H. TUNELL 
Chicf Grain Inspector of Minnesota 


It is a decision without a doubt that the Comptroller 
is making because he believes he has rightly inter- 
preted the law, but I do not believe that he has rightly 
interpreted the intent of Congréss, for a Congress that 
undertakes to make a law that will help the railroads 
back to private operation and efficient operation by the 
extension of these aids and these guaranties certainly 
could not have had it in mind that the things that 
would be most helpful would be withheld at the very 
day when that helpfulness was most needed by the 
people of the United States.. And I believe thoroughly 
that if your great organization, joining the other organ- 
izations that will appeal on this question, shall under- 
take to ask the Treasury to revise its opinion, to re- 
consider its determination, and to find a way to liber- 
ally and generously interpret this law, that you will 
do more than anything else to stabilize the price of 
your own commodity, and you will help these United 
States of America to an easier situation in these months 
that are coming than we have known in the months that 
are just behind us. 


The Price of Money 


Now then I want you to consider one more thing to- 
morrow. The price of money is also a question that 
bears definitely and hardly upon the question of price 
and stability. Last October the Federal Reserve Board 
regarded it as necessary to step up the rediscount rate 
in order to shut off what they believed to be an unwise 
and undesirable expansion. Stepping up the discount 
rate has, in all the years that I have known anything 
of finance, been the absolute and logical way to accom- 
plish this thing. But the stepping up of the rediscount 
rate last November, and stepping it up again last Feb- 
ruary, and stepping it up again last May, has unfortu- 
nately not accomplished the purpose for which it was 
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intended, because we are living and doing business In 
abnormal times, and in abnormal times natural eco- 
nomic law does not seem to operate. 

This is the result, in brief, and it is no criticism of 
the Federal Reserve Board that I am making. I am 
asking your great business organization to consider the 
facts in this matter, and see whether a remedy can 
be provided. These are the results: In the months that 
have elapsed since October, 1919, has there been a defi- 
nite deflation, or has there been a definite inflation in 
spite of the remedy that has been applied? Let us 
look at the facts. i 


In so far as the stock of money is concerned in cir- 
culation, or the general stock of money in the country, 
that money has increased in these 10 months by $460,- 
000,000. There has been no deflation there. In so far 
as loans on war securities are concerned, there has been 
a decrease of $61,000,000. In so far as loans on stocks 
and bonds are concerned, there has been a decrease of 
$217,000,000. In so far as the increase in loans and 
discounts of member banks is concerned, these loans 
and discounts have increased $2,195,000,000. So far as 
the price levels are concerned, the price levels as shown 
by the index figures for mill commodities advanced from 
October, 240, to June, 272, and the recession to 252 is 
on. So far as the price of securities in the open market 
is concerned, the well known law of the advancing 
interest rate bearing down the securities in open mar- 
ket, it bore down the values of Government bonds by 
more than $2,000,000,000; of railroad bonds by one- 
half billion; of industrials by one-half billion; of utility 
bonds by one-half billion; of real estate and other se- 
curities no one knows how much, but in all probability, 
coupling these with the-bearing down of market values 


on the great municipal issues'of our country, and you | 


will probably find in these months a depreciation of 
values of upwards of five billion dollars, in this period 
in which we have endeavored to correct a bad condi- 
tion by the increase of the rediscount rate. 


Results of Increased Interest Rates 


I want you to bear in mind that in this analysis I 
am making for you I am not offering a criticism. I 
am asking, however, if as a result of the stepping up 
of the rediscount rate and a stepping up of the general 
interest rate this country has definitely expended in 
the 11 months just past $400,000,000 of interest more 
than the rate ordinarily would have called for, if these 
other things that I have spoken of have been true, might 
we not as business men sit down with the Federal Re- 
serve banks and ask them to analyze the cause, the 
effect, the result that has been had of this policy, and 
see whether a better policy, one that will surely restrain, 
and yet one that will be less costly, may not be adopted. 

The Federal Reserve Board itself in its bulletin will 
clearly point to you, if you examine it, the element of 
doubt in their own mind as to the effect of this policy. 
In Great Britain the same situation is obtaining, and 
the difficulty seems to be that dealing with these things 
in abnormal times we are not finding possible the oper- 
ation of economic law as in normal conditions, and we 
must find the remedy to cure this over-expansion, but 
must also get back again to normal price levels, and 
lower interest rates will help marvelously to that end. 
If that be the case, let uS examine the facts. 

Last April the Federal Reserve Board asked Congress 
to pass an amendment to the law, and that amendment, 
known as the Phelan Act, made it possible to put a 
limitation on the rediscount rates of the member banks 
in the various regional districts, and to fix a rate in 
excess of that limitation by a stepping up of the rate 
based upon the known requirements of that territory 
and the purposes for which the money was desired. J 
leave it to you in your deliberations whether we might 
not fairly ask the Federal Reserve Board to consider 
the desirability of making mandatory and not permissive 
the matter of a definite limitation of stepping back the 
rediscount rate to a point that would be acceptable to 
the reserve banks throughout the entire country, all 
tending to lower the general bank rate and by the same 
step bringing about normal conditions, because there 
will always be the desire on the part of any board of 
any Federal Reserve bank to make good the needs of 
its district. But under the limitations that may be im- 
posed under the Phelan Act we might have a lower 


general rate and a lower rediscount rate, and return. 


to a more normal condition than today, and an abso- 
lutely equitable operation of the Federal Reserve law 
in all districts and with all member banks. 

Think what it is costing us today! The member banks 
perhaps have loans and discounts of $13,000,000,000; 
the banks, national and state, of the whole nation 
showed loans and discounts of $26,000,000,000 at the last 
seneral report. 
increased by the general increase of the rate on general 
credit that has resulted from the stepping up of the re- 
discount rate, constitutes a tax on the public of $400,- 
000,000 a year, and tax when we are seeking to get 
back to more normal tax levels and more normal opera~ 
tion of business should, if possible, be remitted. 


The Two Essentials 


These two things I desire very seriously, gentlemen, 
to have you take into account in your meeting. Trans- 
portation you must have, and you will not get adequate 
transportation until funds are available to create the 
instrumentalities that are necessary to carry the mer- 
chandise. Price levels must be adjusted, and sooner 
or later must get to stable bases, and they cannot get 
to stable bases on lower levels with a constantly mount- 
ing price of money and price of credit. Here are two 
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_ far as concerns seller’s guarantee of condition. 


great fundamental conditions that affect our affairs to- 
day, and it seems to me that for your body, and for 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
these other great business organizations of the country 
there should be united action, not to offer criticism, not 
to say, “You have done wrong.” Every agency that is 
operating today is doing right as the best light is given 
to it; but we owe it to ourselves and to our country 
that there shall be an analysis of what has transpired 
with the instrumentalities that have been put ino use 
to correct this condition. And when you find that an 
instrumentality is not operating as it should, or operat- 
ing as it was intended, then let us all get together and 
help those who have the authority to make the law and 
enforce the law, to find that basis which will accom- 
plish the result, and not penalize the public too long or 
too far in the accomplishment. 

Your body will have many problems in these days that 
are ahead. You and the other business organizations 
of the country will have great effect in the legislation 
that will come in the next four years. Organize for it, 
and work, with your co-operation and your offer of aid 
to all of the bodies of this country that are striving 
for a proper solution of these problems to find the way 
by concerted action, by counsel and advice to those 
who are chosen to represent us in Washington, and by 
bringing about more normal conditions of living in our 
own country, and through our own country to the world 
at large, by careful analysis; and where we find wrong 
is being done because the remedies that are provided 
are not followed, help to bring about the results that 
we all so much desire. I thank you. 
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Wednesday Morning Session 
0 


The convention was called to order by President 
Goodrich at 9:45. : 

The President: We will take up first this morning 
the report of the Feed and Grain Joint Committee, 
Mr. A. W. Goodnow, of Boston, Chairman. 


REPORT OF FEED AND GRAIN JOINT 
COMMITTEE 
Toe committee advises that Rule 38, passed at 


the St. Louis convention, pertaining to the guar- 

anteeing of grain, works a hardship on all east- 
ern jobbers, in whose territory all grain has to be 
sold with condition guaranteed on arrival. It is un- 
fair, discriminating and prohibits eastern buyers 
cognizant of this rule from trading under the rules of 
the National Association. If our Association is truly 
national, it must be fair to all sections. 


Grain 


For years it has been the custom of the New 
England jobber to route a portion of his grain to 
some specific point for reconsignment, thereby giving 
him a stock in trade of transit grain. It has been 
the custom of the Western shipper to allow that priv- 
ilege provided ordered from such reconsignment point 
to final destination by the buyer not later than the 
day following date of notice from railroad company, 
otherwise seller’s liability for condition at destination 
ceases. ; 

If ordered from first holding point to another hold- 
ing point, such second holding point is to be con- 
sidered as final destination so far as concerns seller’s 
guarantee of condition.. .All grain arriving out of con- 
dition to be applied on contract at a fair difference 
in value between grade of grain purchased and value 
of grain actually delivered at time of delivery and 
without reference to original contract price. 

Rule 38 does not permit this privilege. It states 
definitely that such a diversion shall constitute an 
acceptance and a waiver of the guarantee. If a ship- 
per is willing to sell his grain guaranteed to a certain 
point, such as a Boston rate point, he should be will- 
ing to allow the eastern jobber the privilege of recon- 
signing it in transit if not delayed more than twenty- 
four hours. If a shipper does not care to do this it 
is his privilege to refuse when selling the grain. 

A number of cases have come to the attention of 
this committee where the western shipper has tried 
to raise this technical point, even in instances where 
trades were not made under association rules, result- 
ing in a loss to the eastern jobber. If the western 
shipper is willing to sell his grain guaranteed to a 
Boston rate point, he should be willing to allow the. 
eastern jobber the privilege of reconsigning it in 
transit, which privilege he needs to enable him to 
earry on his business. 


Recommended Change in Rule 38 


We therefore recommend to the Rules Committee 
that the words in Rule 38: “Diversion of the ship- 
ment by the buyer to some point beyond the billed 
destination shall constitute an acceptance of the 
grain and a waiver of the guaranty,” be stricken out 
and the following substituted in its place: 

“Guarantee effective to final destination, provided 
ordered from junction point to final destination by the 
‘buyer not later than the day following date of notice 
from railroad company, otherwise seller's liability for 
condition at destination ceases, If ordered from first 

ding point to another holding point such second 
holding point to be considered as final destination so 
All 
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grain arriving out of condition to be applied on con- 
tract at a fair difference in value between grade of 
grain purchased and value of grain actually delivered 
at time of delivery and without reference to original 
contract price.” 

The eastern jobber and dealer are working under 
a handicap at the present time owing to the fact that 
the majority of western dealers wish to sell their 
merchandise according to the rules of their own pri- 
vate exchanges. There may or may not be any ob- 
jection to these rulings, but it is very difficult for an 
eastern jobber or dealer to familiarize himself with 
them or to be conversant with the changes as they 
are made from time to time. 

Therefore, this committee recommends that every- 
thing possible be done by the various exchanges and 
the Grain Dealers National Association to make these 
rules uniform wherever they pertain to interstate 
business. At all events, when the trend of the times 
is toward uniformity of rules, which is much to be 
desired, let our Association be sure that it makes no 
rules which automatically make it impossible for any 
one section of the country to trade under same. 


Feed 


The feed interests» are composed of two distinct 
classes: The jobber and feed dealer, and the feed 
manufacturer, whose interests are entirely apart. 

The feed jobber and dealer have had in the past 
very little help from local organizations, and prac- 
tically none in a national way. It is essential that 
the interests of the feed dealer and jobber be con- 
sidered, and rules be adopted for their protection in 
carrying on interstate business. They should be rep- 
resented on all important committees and on the 
Board of Directors. All local organizations should 
be affiliated with the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion. 

The feed manufacturers, however, have some very 
strong organizations of their own and a great deal 
of good has been done through them. They have 
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written here, and the addition of Section B to Rule 5 


as written here be rejected. (Seconded by Mr. 
Hutchinson.) 
Mr. Gerstenberg: Who was the mover of this? 


Who presented them to the Trade Rules Committee? 
Mr. Watkins: They originated in the Trade Rules 

Committee of the Kansas City Association. (Motion 

carried.) 

Mr. Watkins: This recommendation was handed to 
me this morning: Add Section E to Rule 4 to read as 
follows: ‘Section A of this Rule shall apply in all 
cases whether a trade is agreed upon or not.” 

This comes up because in the case of a certain 
arbitration it seemed that no wire notice had been 
sent of a different opinion, and the Committee decided 
that no contract had been entered into because of a 
difference between the parties’ ideas as to prices, and 
a subsequent loss was entailed on the seller because 
he did not get notice by wire of the fact that there 
was a difference of opinion until so late that in going 
into the market to cover he sustained a loss. To my 
way of thinking, however, Rule 4 is perfectly clear 
on that matter. It seems that both parties to the 


contract must comply with this rule or suffer the 
consequences, and while in this particular instance 
some damage resulted, I do not see how we can 


clarify that even with this rule. 

Mr. Green: I do not see that putting on a lot of 
additional things that simply make more words will 
help the situation. I will move that we lay this addi- 
tion on the table. (Seconded by Mr. Hutchinson, and 
carried.) i 

Mr. Goodnow: I move that in Rule 38, “Diversion 
of the shipment by the buyer to some point beyond 
the billed destination shall constitute an acceptance of 
the grain and a waiver of the guaranty” be stricken 
out, and that the following be substituted in its place: 
“Guarantee effective to final destination, provided 
ordered from junction point to final destination by the 
buyer not later than the day following date of notice 


MOSTLY MEMBERS OF THE DES MOINES BOARD OF TRADE 
This market maintained popular headquarters at West Hotel 


worked hard in Washington on various bills pertain- 
ing to uniformity of interstate laws, and through their 
efforts many irregularities have been straightened out. 
It would be some time before our Association could 
catch up with the work already done by these organ- 
izations in this respect, but this committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the National Association incorporate in its 
rules such articles as will best serve the feed manu- 
facturers, and that they, too, be represented on the 
Board of Directors of the National Association and 
on any important committees. 

2. That ingredients of manufactured feeds be de- 
scribed fully so that the consumer may know exactly 
what he is buying. 

3. That manufacturers who have spent large sums 
of money on experimental work and advertising of 
certain brands of feed should not be obliged to divulge 
their private formulas. 

4. That manufactured feeds should not be sold for 
future shipment with price guaranteed. 

Mr. Cole: I move the report be accepted. 
onded by Mr. Sager, and carried.) 

The President: There was left uncompleted from 
yesterday the work of the Trade Rules Committee, 
and we will finish that now. 

Mr. Watkins: Definite action was taken yesterday 
on amendment to Rule 23, Section B, so we can start 
with Section C of Rule 23. Thus far the Committee 
has not heard any valid reason for adding this to our 
rules. We are, however, open to conviction. I do 
not see any objection to its wording, but I cannot 
see the necessity of it. 

Mr. Green: What was the result of the discussion 
of it at the group meetings yesterday afternoon; in 
the country shippers’ group? 

Mr. Horner: The rules were all rejected in the 
Country Shippers’ Section yesterday. It was under- 
stood that Section B had been approved at the meet- 
ing in the morning, and the additional Section C and 
Section B of Rule 5 were rejected. 

The President: Your Section did not make any 
recommendation, but just voted them down? 

Mr. Horner: We just voted them down, and I will 
move that the addition to Section C of Rule 23 as 


(Sec- 


from railroad company, otherwise seller’s liability for 
condition at destination ceases. If ordered from first 
holding point to another holding point, such second 
holding point to be considered as final destination so 
far as concerns seller’s guarantee of condition. All 
grain arriving out of condition to be applied on con- 
tract at a fair difference in value between grade of 
grain purchased and value of grain actually delivered 
at time of delivery and without reference to original 
contract price.” .(Seconded by Mr. Cole.) 

Mr. Goodnow: I have never had a shipper to refuse 
to sell this way when asked to on grain that he was 
willing to guarantee. 

Mr. Hutchinson: I oppose the change in the rule 
for this reason: I think the rule as now written is 
very clear, and this suggested change is a matter of 
contract that can be incorporated at time of the trade. 
A man selling from the West to New England, sells 
grain Boston rate points, he should understand that 
he is to carry that grain to any point that is desig- 
nated Boston rate point that the buyer may desig- 
nate; but if he sells that delivered, for instance, at 
Deposit, New York, and nothing more is said in the 
contract, certainly there is a point where the liability 
of the seller must cease and the liability of the buyer 
must commence. The seller has understood he is to 
deliver that grain to Deposit, N. Y., which is a diver- 
sion point, I understand. When he has delivered 
his grain to that point, he has fulfilled his contract, 
and he should not be compelled, by rule or otherwise, 
in violation of that contract, to stand the hazard of 
shipment beyond that point. If the buyer wants the 
privilege of that, let him incorporate it in the con- 
tract, and that will cover the case. The situation 
applies in other sections, for instance, in Group 1, 2 
and 3 Texas points, and in the Inter-Mountain States, 
A man selling to a Group 3 point, Texas, guaranteed 
delivery, knows that any point selected by the buyer 
in that group, he must carry the hazard to that point, 
but if he sells it for Oklahoma City, for instance, he 
wants to be relieved of liability at Oklahoma City. 

The other point, twenty-four hours after notice by 
the railroad company, would be unfair to the shipper, 
because the Burleson mail system works badly at 
times, and the man might have a car lying there three 
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or four days before the receiver was notified it was 
there. Forty-eight hours after arrival would be in 
keeping with our customs, I think. 

Mr. Jones: This resolution brings up another point 
that has been one of contention in this Association 
for 15 years that I know of and maybe longer, and 
that is, what shall be done on grain sold to be of a 
certain grade, that arrives at the market and turns 
out to be of another grade. You can all recognize 
the fact that whenever we pass any rule in this Asso- 
ciation that is contrary to the common law of the 
country, we are treading on dangerous ground and 
one that will be certain to create conflict in the minds 
of people who have contentions, and will cause many 
people to want to refuse to arbitrate. After they 
are members, of course, they have to arbitrate, but it 
would cause a man to want to refuse to join an asso- 
ciation that would force him to make a settlement 
on any contract that was contrary to his common 
law rights. 

I think it is unfortunate that we never have been 
able to draw, not only in this Association but any 
other trade organization I know of, a provision that 
covers that one point. It is a general commercial 
practice that if a car of grain arrives failing to grade, 
that it will be applied on contract, and that practice 
is on no exchange or in the rules of no organization 
is indulged in on all well regulated markets; but there 
is a rule that compels a man to do that, and it would 
be a very dangerous rule as drawn, requiring a man 
to accept the grain grading off at a difference, without 
at least saying, providing it is of merchantable grade. 
It is possible that a car of grain might reach some 
point where it would be absolutely unfit for use, for 
any use at least to the buyer in his business. So 
without that eliminated from the rule it would not 
do for us to adopt it, because we are going right 
square against the law of the land, 


Mr. Cole: We recognize that the common law does 
not make it possible for a man to make you take any- 
thing which he has sold you which is below grade, 
but most markets have a rule that such grain shall 
be applied at a discount on the sale. In times such 
as we have had in the past two months, if you have 
a car of corn sold East for $2, and it gets out of con- 
dition, the man could lie down on the contract and 
say, “I don’t want the car, and you can’t ship me 
another car.” There should be some provision in the 
rules that will apply that corn on the contract. 

So far as the diversion matter is concerned, I am 
in favor of amending the rule. I have heard what 
Mr. Hutchinson has said about the Texas points, and 
that is something I do not know anything about, but 
I do know that in our section of the country there 
ought to be a liability on the part of the seller, pro- 
viding the stuff is bought for Boston rate points and 
a man understands he is shipping. to Boston rate 
point guaranteed, if a destination is given after that, 
say to Richfield, if that car is ordered there, and in 
24 hours it is moved 10 miles, say, it does seem 
reasonable to the New England wholesaler or jobber 
that he should be protected. Quite a number of 
cars are moved not over 50, 75 or 100 miles in Boston 
rate points. I feel we should be protected in that 
without having each time to make a separate con- 
tract, so to speak, with the seller, and not be able 
to abide by the National Association rules. 

I should like to have the rules broad enough that 
we can always say, “Under ‘the National Association 
Rules;” but we cannot do business down there unless 
the rule protects, unless we make a special contract. 
If this rule is to hold, we would have to put on a 
clause excepting Rule 38. I don’t know whether this 
thing could be adjusted, but I do believe for the New 
England people that the matter should be given con- 
sideration. I believe there has been no injustice done 
to any shipper because the car will be moved usually 
not a very long distance, and it seems the seller 
should be willing to guarantee the grain to any point 
in the Boston rate providing he sold it on that basis. 


Mr, Watkins: We have a rule on off grades which 
would be in conflict with this if we passed this 
amendment. Might I give a history of Rule 38? It 
came up last year on the instance of the Western 
Arbitration Committee, of which Mr. Sturtevant was 
chairman, and he feels strongly on this matter be- 
cause he is dealing with this diversion out West and 
at places where he thinks it is being abused. That is 
his view point, because he originated the original 
rule, and felt he had very good cause for doing so, 
and in testing this out with the Appeals Committee 
and the arbitration committees in the last month or 
so I find that most of them favor leaving this rule 
as it is. 

Mr. Goodnow: We do not have any means of in- 
specting these cars when they are billed to a point 
like Deposit, so if after forwarding to our final point, 
and it arrives there out of condition, there is no way 
of telling whether it was out of condition at Deposit, 
and it is impossible to place the responsibility. 

Mr. Watkins: I believe this letter of Mr. Sturte- 
vant will answer that point, and will put it more 
.Clearly before you: “I am certainly opposed to the 
repeal of this rule, because it does state. a general 
and well understood principle of law, and believe if 
any section of the country desires to do business on 
a different basis, they should do so by incorporating 
in their contracts a clause which would form an 
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exception to the general rule. We are vitally inter- 
ested in this matter, because there is a large section 
of the country which does business on the same basis 
as New England, that is, handling grain in transit 
instead of through elevators, and we have in the past 
been subjected to many impositions and unfair prac- 
tices by reason of buyers taking undue advantage of 
reconsigning privileges. I am referring principally to 
the Oklahoma trade and the large number of arbitra- 
tion cases which were referred to this committee, 
owing to the fact that dealers in this territory who 
had bought grain guaranteed to arrive cool and sweet, 
diverted it to interior points after delays which were 
unfair to the seller.” 

In another letter he added this postscript: “These 
New England contracts carry a clause ‘Guaranteed 
cool and sweet arrival. If instead of this clause 
they would say ‘guaranteed cool and sweet arrival at 
final destination,’ it seems to me they could handle 
their business without asking for a repeal of Rule 
38.” 

In correspondence with Mr. Macdonald during the 
year he rather let the cat out of the bag by saying 
that few contracts were made subject to the Grain 
Association rules, but for the sake of a few that were 
so made he wanted our rules to be brought in accord 
with the practice. I want this rule to stand as it is, 
although I realize some of the inconvenience it is 
causing the New England section and other sections 
where they divert and guarantee condition on arrival; 
but by putting that in the contract, as is usually 
done, that clause ‘‘Guaranteed final destination,” I 
do not think it will invalidate this rule and make it 
inefficient, and I fear if we start to modify it we 
will allow unscrupulous dealers to take advantage of 
the shippers. 

Mr. Jones: That proposed rule embodies two sub- 
ject matters, and I believe should be separated before 
any action is attempted to be taken on it. The Asso- 
ciation cannot afford to pass that part of the rule in 
reference to accepting off grade grain. Grain going 
to Chicago would have a certain value, it would 
probably be close to the original contract price. Per- 
haps the difference between No. 3 and hot is 10 cents; 
but it might be a dollar at some little way station in 
New York, and the Arbitration Committee would have 
the question to decide, and the statement would be 
made, ‘Here is a man that has his car applied at 10 
cents in Chicago, and in New York this man refuses 
to take it unless we give him a dollar off.” Market 
facilities are involved in that. The matters involved 
in that amendment .are so different that they should 
not be submitted together. 

Mr. Bissell: I believe it would be better to have 
the matter referred to the Trade Rules Committee, 
and have them work it out and make some recom- 
mendation to us later. 

Mr. Thayer: Shippers are well aware of the fact, 
as well as buyers, that a car of grain sold to arrive 
cool and sweet is new grain. If that car is delayed 
in transit, and it arrives cool and sweet at the first 
point designated by the buyer, and is allowed to be 
held there 48 hours after notice, and then it may be 
delayed two or three days more, it means that car 
may get out of condition and be in bad shape when 
the buyer at last gets hold of it. In that case the 
seller is giving a double guaranty, and it is not 
fair to the shipper. I move you that the resolution 
be tabled, as to that. (Seconded by Mr. Sager, and 
carried.) 

The President: The next is as to the application of 
off grade grain at a difference. 

Mr. Green: That is in conflict with another part of 
our Trade Rules, and I move it be tabled. (Seconded 
by Mr. Hutchinson, and carried.) 

The President: I am sure it is a pleasure to us 
all to have one of our friends from our great sister 
nation on the north here with us, and I am going to 
ask him to address us at this time, Dr. R. Magill, 
secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


ADDRESS OF DR. R. MAGILL 


I am sure you will be glad to know it is not my 
duty to give anything like a formal address. I have 
been asked by your executive to take a few minutes 
just with the idea of conveying to you our best 
wishes from Canada, and especially from the grain 
trade of Canada and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
When your invitation came to cur Exchange to send 
delegates, our members were very much delighted. 
It developed that a very large number of them wanted 
to come down, but after being four years out of busi- 
ness, after opening up being very busy and somewhat 


_ nervous, they found they could not get away, and 


they asked two or three of us to come down and to 
convey to you their very best wishes. Indeed, so 
widespread was the desire amongst members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange to attend this convention 
that I cannot avoid suggesting that perhaps some 
time in the not too distant future you will arrange 


to hold one of these grain conventions up in 
Winnipeg. > 
Canadians Our Best Customers 
You know we are your nearest neighbors. I think 


man for man our people in Canada are the best cus- 
tomers the United States has got in the world. We 
have many conventions addressed by Americans, and 
we are always glad to see them and glad to hear 
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them. And the grain trade of the two countries is, so 
close in interest in its different ramifications, that it 
might not be a bad thing for you, although your As- 
sociation is a national one, to come up some time and 
hold a convention in Winnipeg. I would like to leave 
that suggestion with you. 

When they told us to come down, three or “goat of 
us, they warned us that perhaps we might be rendered 
uncomfortable by one or two things. Some had been 
reading American newspapers, in which they discov- 
ered that Canadians were not very popular in some 
parts of the United States, and they warned us that 
we might hear expressions which were not quite so 
friendly as the expressions we used to hear in the 
days that are gone. I am glad to be able to say 
right here that we have heard no such expressions 
since coming down. You have invited us to your 
convention, to your platform, to your banquet, to 
your little side entertainments, you have discussed 
business with us, have discussed all sorts of things 
with us, and we haven’t yet heard one unfriendly 
word. On the contrary, the two or three of us who 
are here have been so well treated that I think we 
have been made to feel there is only one thing a good 
Canadian lacks in the estimation of this country, and 
that is that he wasn’t born in Ohio. 

Then we were told that the rate of exchange would 
cause trouble. Well, there are little local troubles 
about that darned rate of exchange. For instance, 
I went to one counter and offered a $2 bill, and they 
demanded 20 per cent, but I discovered another 10 
yards away where they only demanded 10 per cent. 
That is a local trouble, you see, that variation. 

Then there is another little local trouble. 
as-a man is known to be a Canadian by some of the 
young ladies or gentlemen behind the counter, the 
habit of demanding exchange appears. For instance, I 
presented a good American dollar, one of the very 
best, and I wanted American small change, and they 
were going to charge me the rate of exchange on 
that because I happened to be a Canadian. You see 
that sort of thing is only a little local trouble; there 
is nothing in it. 

The real trouble about the rate of exchange is just 
this: We are so fond of American goods, we buy so 
much more American produce than Americans buy 
from Canada, that it creates this, what is called fa- 
vorable rate of exchange or balance of trade to you, 
unfavorable to us. Well, that is all right. The 10 
per cent that is docked, so to speak, from our money, 
is the price we pay because we find American manu- 
factured articles suit us and American produce is 
necessary to our business. It is’ the price we pay 
because we buy so much of your stuff. There is only 
this difficulty about it: If we keep on buying so much 
American produce through the years, and if we keep 
paying that 10, 15, or 20 per cent, I suppose the day 
will come when we shall have no more money with 
which to buy American produce, and that will be a bad 
day for us and it will be an equally bad day for you, 
and I am sure that both you and we would feel a 
great deal better if that unfavorable rate of exchange 
disappeared altogether. However, we haven’t found 
any very great trouble so far about the rate of ex- 
change. As long as we have a dollar, and you re- 
quire 10 cents to keep you going, we will give you 
10 cents for auld lang syne. 

Canada’s Wheat 

We were told something else that might mean trou- 
ble, and that was that our Canadian wheat has pulled 
down the price of your wheat. Perhaps it might in- 
terest you to know what our situation is. We have 
about 250,000,000 bushels or thereabouts of wheat in 
Canada. We require 90,000,000 bushels for seed and 
bread for our own people. The balance we hope to 
export in the form either of wheat or flour. We have 
been selling wheat to the continent of Europe and to 
the United States and to Canadian mills. 

We have sold practically none so far of our new 
erop to our old friend, John Bull. But we have sold 
to the continent of Europe and to the United States 
and to our Canadian mills. Now what has been the 
volume sold the United States? When I read some of 
your papers down here I get the notion we must have 


sold about 100,000,000 bushels in the last week in the’ 


United States. We haven’t sold 8,000,000 including 
the flour; I doubt if we have shipped 8,000,000, includ- 
ing flour, from Canada to the United States of the 
new crop. 

You know you can measure it in two ways. Most 
of our wheat goes down to the head of the Lakes, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and it is shipped by 
water to our 
the American mills located east from Buffalo. Our 
total receipts at the head of the Lakes this year 
amount to only about 15,000,000 bushels. Some of 
that we have sold to our own Canadian mills, for 
about 55 per cent of our milling capacity in Canada 
happens to be located east of the Great Lakes. Some 
we have sold to Europe; to you we have sold the 
balance. 

In addition to that, a certain amount of our wheat 
is sold shipped by car. It so happens that your roads 
do not like to send many cars up into Canada. I 
don’t know whether you know the reason or not, but 
I don’t think it has to do with international politics. 
And our roads don’t like to send many cars to the 
United States. I don’t know whether you appreciate 
the reason for that. The total amount of wheat or 
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grain or produce that we can ship to the United States 
is limited by the number of cars available, which is 
a very small number. The question is whether that 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat, including flour, all high 
grade, whether that wheat has smashed the price of 
wheat in Chicago and in Minneapolis, and then in 
Winnipeg and all over the world. 

We are very provincial in Canada. We do not know 
as much as we ought to. But we have heard that 
they grow very little corn up there, and ship none, and 
corn has fallen. We grow no cotton in Canada and 
ship none, and cotton has fallen. We have no Henry 
Ford there—our loss—and the Ford car has fallen. 
We are not quite sure that either Canadian wheat or 
the American grain exchanges have had anything to 
do with the fluctuations in the price of grain during 
the last three or four weeks. Frankly, we are skep- 
tical about that. 


Wheat Caused the Fluctuations 


We have heard of a world-wide campaign among the 
consumers of the world for lower prices, and that 
eampaign has swept all over the world, and markets 
are very sensitive to public sentiment. We have 
heard of money stringency, of credit stringency, and 
you know that the operation of that mill is silent. 
We do not hear the engine and we do not see the 
smoke, but if you want to see the operation of the 
great credit mills, just look to these market fluctua- 
and I fancy that has had more to do with 
the fluctuations in the price of grain than the ship- 
ment of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 bushels of Canadian 
wheat into this or any other country. 

What we were told was that perhaps some of you 
would take us by the scruff of the neck and tell us 
to go back to Canada because of this invasion of 
Canadian wheat. You haven’t done that. In fact, you 
have a surplus of wheat for export larger than we. 
Second, the level of prices in general on this continent 
is largely an export level.. T’he fact of the matter is 
that under the conditions of credit and under the con- 
ditions of public sentiment, and under the conditions 
that have been left to us by the World War, these 
fluctuations are inevitable. It ‘is a very ignorant 
view that will attempt to explain these things with- 
out looking to the vast world movements of which 
they are the consequence and of which they are the 
index. 

Now then if the price of our North American wheat 
must in the end be controlled by its export value, 
how is it going to go during the next winter? I came 
down to ask you. I happen to have a friend who 
operates in the Minneapolis market. He was long 
some wheat. He is very sore at the fellows who sold 
short. The fact of the matter is this friend of mine 
would like to prohibit short selling. I do not know 
exactly why. He is a great believer in the exchange 
market, but when he gets on the wrong side, he wants 
to put the fellow on the other side out of business. 
I do not think there is much in that, 

I have already taken all of your time I intended 
to take. What I wanted to say was this: We up in 
Canada like to come down to your conventions and 
we like to have Americans come up to ours. We like 
to exchange views; we like the closeness of our rela- 
tionship. We don’t want any other. We hope it 
will continue throughout the centuries—it has lasted 
over a hundred years now; and just because of that 
we want to thank you, Sirs, and your executive, for 
giving us this invitation, and we want to express to 
you our best wishes for the future. of your conven- 
tion and the future of your grain trade and the future 
of your country. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I would move a vote of thanks of 
this convention to Dr. Magill for his very fine mes- 
sage, and asking him to convey the felicitations of 
the American grain men to the fine body of grain men 
of our neighboring Dominion across the border. (Sec- 
onded by Mr. Sager, and unanimously carried.) 

The President: We thank you, Dr. Magill, and we 
want our friendship to remain as it has stood for the 
past hundred years of friendly intercourse between 
nation and nation. ; 

Yesterday we had three group meetings. This is the 
first time this has been tried at our conventions, but 
I looked into them as they were going on y:sterday 
afternoon, and they seemed to be getting on very well, 
and I hope the plan may be continued. We will now 
eall vpon the chairman of these meetings for their 
reperts on what was done. I will call first upon Mr. 
Dreyer of the Feed Group. ad 


REPORT OF FEED SECTION 


As requested by the officers of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, a group meeting of individual feed 
jobbers was held Tuesday afternoon, October 12, in 
the West Hotel, Minneapolis, at which the following 
resolution and suggestions were adopted: 

The feed men recommend that the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association appoint a committe of ten to be com- 
posed of five millers and five feed men from different 
sections of the country to formulate rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the sale and handling of mill feed. 

In the event of the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion deciding to appoint the committee as recommended 
above, the following suggestions are offered for the 
consideration of this committee: 

That all transactions in mill feed be invoiced on 


t an be made to induce the various ex- 
of the country, likewise your Association, to 
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adopt the definitions on mill feed and feeding stuffs 
as made by the Association of Feed Control Officials. 

38. That your Association go on record as favoring 
a uniform feed law applicable to all states. 

4. ‘Your committee should make inquiry from the va- 
rious markets and for the sake of uniformity define what 
should constitute “prompt, quick and immediate ship- 
ment.” 

5. That a sale of mill feed does not, of necessity, 
mean that the feed will originate at the home address 
of the seller. It is recommended that zone markets be 
established so that where buyer asks for the informa- 
tion, zone origin can be given by the seller at time of 
sale. This would enable the buyer to determine ap- 
proximately the time shipment might be in transit. 

6. We recommend that your committee meet with a 
committee of the Millers National Federation, also with 
a representative of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to fix the responsibility for mill feed spoil- 
ing in transit. 

7. After your committee has drafted rules and regu- 
lations which have been adopted by your Association, 
we recommend that your Association suggest to the va- 
rious exchanges of this country that they in turn adopt 
these same rules and regulations so as to insure uni- 
formity in transactions in mill feed. 


Mr. Andrews: I move the adoption of this report as 


read. (Seconded by Mr. Smith, of Buffalo.) 

Mr. Andrews: When you remember that 30 per 
cent, practically speaking, of every 100 pounds of 
wheat, or 30, pounds of wheat, goes into feed, and 


that there are no rules and regulations in the United 
States so far as I know, except on one or two ex- 
changes, governing that feed, it seems about time this 
organization should start it. You can see what an 
immense thing it is and what a step forward in prog- 
ress it is. (Motion carried.) 

The President: We will now hear from the Country 
Shippers Group, Mr. Horner, chairman. (Mr. Horner 
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read report covering proceedings of Country Shippers 
Group, as given in detail in the proceedings.) 

Mr. Horner: There was also a report made on the 
hot water treatment of seed wheat by Mr. Russell G. 
East, County Agricultural Agent at Shelbyville, Ind., 
and it was requested that the paper should be given 
to the secretary with the request that the same be 
published. (See July, 1920, issue of this journal, 
page 76.) 

I move you that with the exception of the two reso- 
lutions specifically referred to other committees, the 
resolutions read be referred to the Directors of the 
National Association for such action as they may 
deem proper. (Seconded by Mr. Metcalf, and carried.) 

The President: The third group, the group of ter- 
minal market dealers, have no report to be presented 
at this time. 

Inasmuch as Mr. 
Reports Committee, 
have this report 
reading. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CROP 
REPORTS 


HE functions of this Committee are largely ad- 
| visory 


of the Crop 
we will 
without 


Washer, chairman 
is not here at this time, 
printed in the minutes 


and as a general proposition it has no 
distinctive line of action marked out. Our best 
field of usefulness is in urging the dissemination of 
the most accurate and reliable crop statistics avail- 
able. 

The work of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
has in the past been extremely comprehensive in 
character and it is apparently the tendency of that 
Department to improve and increase its facilities in- 
sofar as it is permitted to do so by favorable con- 
gressional appropriation. We therefore view with 
apprehension the tendency of the recent Congress to 
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cut appropriations for the important work of gather- 
ing crop statistics which has forced the Department 
of Agriculture and especially the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates to materially cut their forces and has 
circumscribed the travelling activities of the agents 
of that Bureau. 

We recommend to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the forthcoming Congress that special attention be 
given to making adequate appropriation for thé 
Bureau of Crop Estimates to the end that its work 
may be amplified and made as comprehensive as 
possible, 

We are advised by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
formal co-operative agreements have been entered 
into with the Department of Agriculture of 21 states 
for mutual co-operative work by these Departments 


and the Federal Department of Agriculture. We 
strongly urge the adoption of this system by those 
states not now co-operating with the Federal De- 


partment. 4 
Believing that the most accurate data can be ob- 


tained from assessors’ returns by counties, we 
strongly urge that those states which do not now 
provide for the collection of agricultural] data by 


assessors should now adopt that method. 

We have been informed of the enlarged program 
of the Department of Agriculture for statistical 
work and we approve of this enlarged program em- 
bracing the following: 


1. County Estimates.—Estimates of acreage, yield 
per acre and production by counties to be issued in 
each state by the Agricultural statistician of the 


Bureau of Crop Hstimates. 

2. HEstimated acreage to be placed by farmers, such 
estimate to be made prior to the planting season. 

3. Estimates of abandoned acreage for each crop 
instead of Winter wheat only, as in the past. 

4, Estimate of production of marketable surplus. 
This to be properly compiled and naturally based on 
local conditions. 

5. Estimates of 
grades. 

6. Estimate of utilization of crop produced. 

7. Accurate and comprehensive estimate as may be 

possible of foreign crop production, carry-over, im- 
Hse and export situation, ete., for each principal agri- 
cultural nation, 

We further recommend that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture through its Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, should issue at least monthly, a condensed 
crop report on grain only, to be sent to the members 
of the Grain Dealers National Association and to the 
members of the affiliated associations and to others 
regularly engaged in the grain business. It is our 
opinion that an exclusive and analytical grain report 
sent in this manner to the grain trade would receive 
their continued attention and careful analysis. 

We commend the spirit of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture and the co-operative spirit that he 
manifests and we pledge 1o the Federal’ Department 
of Agriculture the co-operation and assistance of the 
Grain Dealers National Association in enlarging and 
promoting the work of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 


marketable surplus of standard 


for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

In adopting this report we ask that a copy of it 
be sent to the Chairman of the Committee of Agri- 
ulture of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Departments of 
Agriculture of all of the states, to the Honorable, 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States. 

The President: We will now hear the report of the 
Arbitration Appeals Committee, Mr. Hutchinson, 
Chairman. 

REPORT OF APPEALS COMMITTEE 
HE number of cases handled by the Appeals 
i Committee were the same as for the preceding 
year, namely, 16, and on these we were unan- 
imous in all of the decisions rendered, and the fol- 
lowing are the results: 
Number of meetings held by the Committee 2 
Number of cases decided 16 
Number of cases affirmed 10 
Number of cases reversed 3 
Cases where amount of award was changed. 3 
PPOtgL OMOUmL "OE (CLAIMS «5's sveiernce:cicro al viele stake $12,613.02 
Amount,of One Bounter claims, 62. hick. b ew. 175.00 
The amounts in litigation ranged from $37.78 to 


$3,265.84. 

The docket of the Appeals Committee is now cleared 
except one case which came to the Committee from 
the secretary within the last 10 days, and will 
turned over to the new committee to be appointed 
by the incoming president. 

The principles involved 
our Committee covered 
rules were implicated, 
were brought out over which we have 
Needless to say in our deliberations we 
attention to the principles involved and 
of the amounts in litigation. 

It seems to the members of this Committee 
several of the cases appealed should not have 
sent to our Committee, for the reason that the 
of the lower committees were so just, according to 
the evidence submitted and their findings were so 
reasonable and clear, that it was useless to carry the 
eases further; however, we do not attach too much 
censure, for the reason that under our system of 
adjusting trade differences by arbitration it is only 
just and fair to give litigants full latitude in handling 
their cases as they deem best. 

In justice to Arbitration Committees whose 
sions are sometimes reversed, I want to say 


be 


in litigation that to 
a wide range and many 


and several technical 
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trade 
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sight 
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oftentimes litigants in their reasons for appealing 
their cases, are allowed to introduce additional evi- 
dence to verify some points in their controversy more 
fully, and in some instances the evidence thus intro- 
duced clarifies some points and causes a reversal, and 
while in justice to such committees it might be bet- 
ter to remand the case for rehearing, with the addi- 
tional evidence, yet to save time in the adjudication 
of the cases, we have generally considered the cases 
in the light of all of the evidence and rendered a new 
Cecision. 

Our experience the past year has not brought to 
light any very great need for a revision of trade 
rules, but such slight changes that we have seen the 
need of, we have referred to the Trade Rules Com- 
mittee, and these we commend to your favorable 
consideration. 

We have no definite recommendations to make to 
this meeting, and can only repeat the requests that 
have been made in nearly every report of the different 
Arbitration Committees in the past, and that is to 
confirm every trade made, and to carefully check over 
every confirmation received, and see that they say just 
what you expect to fulfill in the consummation of 
that trade, and if the confirmation does not say just 
what you expect to do, see that changes are made at 
once, and you will have thus stopped at the source 
a large per cent of arbitration. The other point is 
that every member of this Association, both direct 
and affiliated, familiarize himself with our trade rules. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express to our 
efficient secretary, the thanks of our entire commit- 
tee, for the manner that he has assisted us in the 
work of our committee, as we hardly think the 
System that he has devised of handling the papers, 
and the advance notices to the different members 
could be improved upon. 

Mr. Thayer: I move it be accepted and placed on 
file and made a matter. of record. (Seconded by Mr. 
Green.) 

Mr. Cole: I understood the chairman to say that in 
some cases the litigants were allowed to introduce 
new evidence on appeal. 

Mr. Hutchinson: Perhaps I should have said addi- 
tional evidence to clarify certain points. It doesn’t 
receive evidence on new points, but additional evi- 
dence to clarify the points submitted. 

Mr. Cole: It would seem in cases of that sort the 
cases should be remanded to the arbitration commit- 
tee, because they feel very keenly the reversal of 
their decisions. I do not think the Appeals Commit- 
tee has any right to receive new evidence. 

Mr. Hutchinson: In most of the cases they are 
remanded, but we have taken the stand that the arbi- 
trators as a rule were only too glad to be relieved of 
the work, and if this additional. evidence was just 
clarifying some point, we would render the decision, 


Which sometimes amounts to a reversal, or a change 


of award or something of that sort, and save time in 
getting the cases adjudicated, 

Mr. Cole: I am sure the arbitration committees 
would be glad to be relieved of all their work. On 
the other hand, if it is their work, they should be 
allowed to do it, and if anything new is introduced, 
the case should go back to the arbitration committee. 
Otherwise you are the arbitration committee, which 
is not your office. You are simply the Appeals Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bigelow: Under the rules of our Board the 
Appeals Committee cannot take into consideration 
any new evidence, and I believe it is only fair to the 
arbitration committees that if the evidence sought to 
be introduced has any bearing on the case that it 
would have an influence with the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, that the case should be remanded. 

In this report mention is made of the importance 
of clearly understanding the contract and looking 
carefully over your confirmation. My experience is 
that a very large percentage of the arbitration cases 
grow out of loose contracts, and the firms with the 
largest experience and doing the largest business very 
rarely have an arbitration case. It is through care- 
less trading in most instances that arbitration results. 
_ The President: At the first session of this conven- 
tion “we appointed two special committees, one on 
President's Address and one on the Secretary’s Report 
I will ask Mr. Sayles at this time. to make the report 
of his Committee on President’s Report. 


REPORT ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


To the Members of the 24th Annual Convention of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, in convention 
assembled : 

Your special committee, to whom the president’s an- 
nual address was referred, beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing for your consideration: —_ 

We understand that under the motion creating this 
committee its duty is confined to the consideration of 
the specific recommendations contained in the report 
under the heading, ‘‘What We Stand For.’.. nates 

Ist: We heartily concur with the president in his 
recommendation that “we should insist upon the repeal 
of the law creating the Federal Trade Commission.” 

2nd: We approve and commend the recommendation 
of the president that when any change in the Federal 


grain standards becomes necessary they shall not there- 


after be subject to revision or change for a period of 
two or three years. 
President Goodrich’s recommendation that the action 
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of Secretary Meredith in providing a public hearing last 
April in the matter of certain petitioners desiring 
changes in the wheat grades be endorsed by this con- 
vention, has the hearty approval of this committee. 

We are in accord with the suggestion of the presi- 
dent that the Association adopt a motto or slogan, which 
shall be “OUR COUNTRY FIRST,” and recommend 
action by this meeting. 

This committee, therefore, recommends that the Reso- 
lutions Committee be requested to prepare and submit 
to the Association before adjournment of this annual 
convention such formal resolutions as may be neces- 
sary to carry out such recommendations of the presi- 
dent as have the approval of this special committee as 
outlined above. 


Mr. Green: I move the acceptance of the report. 
(Seconded by Mr. Bissell.) 

Mr. O’Bannon: In connection with our slogan, why 
not offer a prize of a few dollars, enough to bring 
about a competitive bit of artistry, say creating a 
real design, something like a coat of arms, that 
might be furnished to members in the way of an elec- 
trotype, not only bearing the motto, but something 
typical of the trade. 

Mr. Green: I notice the Committee failed to take 
cognizance of the suggestion of the president that the 
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name of tne organization be changed to National 
Grain Dealers Association. It seems to me we should 
do that. 

‘Mr. Sayles: The Committee considered that recom- 
mendation very carefully, and we concluded it might 
possibly involve some changes in the constitution 
and by-laws and perhaps evén in the charter under 
which we operate. We were agreed that the sugges- 
tions made by the president would be much more 
euphonious, but we have been going under the pres- 
ent name for a considerable length of time, and the 
Committee decided it was not of such importance that 
they cared to recommend the change. 

The President: My reason for recommending that 
is simply this. You speak to nine out of ten men 
in this house, and they will say “National Grain 
Dealers Association,’ and not “Grain Dealers National 
Assocition.” 

_ Mr. Green: Would it be difficult as far as our by- 
laws are concerned to make this change? 

Mr. Eikenberry: I do not think it would conflict 
with the by-laws. It would involve a change of the 
name throughout all the official matter of the Asso- 
ciation, but I am opposed to the change because it 
would not be consistent with the best use of the 
English language. We are not national grain dealers. 
Some of our members are even international grain 
dealers, and some are national grain dealers, but 
most of us are not. According to the rules of good 
English, an adjective should come as near the word 
it modifies as possible. Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation is correct, but National Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation is not good English. (Motion carried.) 

The President: One recommendation I felt rather 
important, but perhaps did not make it in the right 
way. Our articles of association do not define very 
clearly the duties of the Executive Committee, and 
I suggested we abolish that Committee. I wish some 
one might suggest the appointment of a committee 
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to recodify our rules. We never have more than a 
30 minute meeting of the Board of Directors, and it 
makes of this a one-man organization, either the 
president or the secretary. 
a good strong Executnve Committee. My idea was 
that I could not see where the Executive Committee 
was empowered to do anything. Some one should 
have authority in this organization, and not put every- 
thing up to the president. I think perhaps we should 
have a strong committee of five to meet two or. three 
times a year. 
and do it yourself, and feel you have nobody but 
the secretary to lean on, The duties of the Executive 
Committee seem merely to audit bills. : 

Mr. Bissell: Could not the Board of Directors make 
a sub-committee among themselves, and assume that 
function without the necessity of this body forming 
a committee? ae 

The President: Yes, I think that could be done. His 
do not believe you realize how much of a load it is. 

Mr. Sayles: This is not the result of any talk in 
committee. It is my personal view. I fear some of 
our constitution and by-laws, particularly the latter, 
are ineffective in many ways and crude. Several years 
ago Mr. McCord with a committee was appointed to 
codify the by-laws and rearrange them, and I think 
it would be proper for the president to appoint a 
standing committee for the year on by-laws, to com- 
pare them with the by-laws of other similar associa- 


tions, and perhaps bring in an entirely new set of © 


by-laws for consideration at the next convention, I 
will so meve. (Seconded by Mr. Bissell, and carried.) 

Mr. Booth: I would like to announce the Grain and 
Hay Show to be givén at\the International Live Stock, 
Exposition at Chicago, November 27 to December 4 
next. The Chicago Board of Trade has put up $10,000 
in cash prizes for this. The show is made possible 
by the co-operation of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the International Live Stock Exposition, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the State Agricultural 
College and Experiment Stations, the State Farm Bu- 
reaus, State Corn Growers Associations, 
Crop Improvement Associations, the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association, the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, and other related associations and agen- 
cies. The Grain and Hay Show is conducted solely in 
the interests of agriculture and country life, and not 
for the profit of any one. Through this medium the 


best grains and forage crops are brought together 
Farmers have opportunity to siudy | 


and compared. 
the exhibits and get the best possible information on 
varieties and methods of production. ‘The Show is a 
recognition for farm crops which are the foundation 
of the food supply of the country. 

The President: We will next have reports of Arbi- 
tration Committees. Committee No. 1 has no report. 
(Report of Arbitration Committee No. 1) “by SCI ss 
Reimann, and Arbitration Committee No. 2, by Mr. 
S. L. Rice, read and accepted.) 

The President: Mr. Patteson of Committee No. 4 
is not present, and his report will be read by the 
secretary. 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


NO. 4 


The total cases submitted for arbitration were 11; 
the cases decided 10; pending 1. 


The members of this committee reside in widely sep- © 
arated cities which has made it very difficult for regular — 


meetings to be held. We respectfully suggest that some 
definite arrangement should be made for regular meet- 
ings of committees and to that end committeemen should 
be selected who reside in easy communication with each 
other. Agreements by mail without personal exchange 
of views are exceedingly difficult unless cases are sec, 
clear that their merits are obvious; and such cases are 
rarely submitted for arbitration. * 

Difficulty has been experienced by this committee in 
some cases owing to conflicting definitions in different 
localities of certain kinds of mill feeds. Clear defini- 
tions and adoption of uniform trade names for such 
products are recommended. 


Mr. Green: I move its acceptance. 
Mr. Andrews, and carried.) 4 

The President: The Chairman of the International 
Relations Committee is not here, and the secretary 
will read his report. 


REPORT ON COMMITTEE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 


| execs exceedingly that the state of my health will 


(Seconded by 


not allow me to attend this year’s meeting of our 

Association in Minneapolis. Of this I have had the 
honor of advising you before. No questions of impor- 
tance have come before the International Relations Com- 
mittee this last year. From this, however, it should not 
be inferred that the creation of such a committee was 
unjustified. / 


The grain trade is barely emerging from the chaotic © 


conditions caused by the war, and many problems of 
international character have still to be solved. For in- 
stance, transportation between the United States and 
Canada, though’ undoubtedly much improved lately, is 
not yet up to pre-war levels. Questions of customs tar- 
iffs between our two countries will soon be discussed, 
and though these are more or less of a political nature, 
nevertheless the international grain trade, being greatly 


_interested in such matters, they might perhaps be fit 


I believe we should haye 


It is a load to carry this Association © 


the State 
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subjects for our consideration. I merely mention here 
the two most important questions that may loom up 
in the near future, and no doubt members of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee could also submit other 


'_ important questions. 


I therefore hope that the Committee on International 
Relations will be maintained, feeling sure that there are 


good reasons for its existence. 


Mr. Sager: I move that this Association convey to 
Mr. Quintal, Chairman of the International Relations 
Committee, its sincere sympathy for him in his ill- 
ness, its hope for his speedy recovery, and its regret 
that he was unable to be here in person and give us 
the benefit of his counsel and views. (Seconded by 
Mr. Metcalf, and carried.) 

The President: We have no report from the Milling 
and Grain Joint Committee. I will ask the secretary 
to read us the list of applicants for the next conven- 
tion. 

The Secretary: The cities asking for our next con- 
vention are New Orleans, Galveston, St. Joseph, Mo., 
San Francisco, New York City, Atlantic City and 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gilbert (of the Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce): Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: It has not been my pleasure to speak to 
you since 1916. You have been up here where there 
is a surfeit of d——d Yankees in the last four years. 


_I have learned in the last four years that the greatest 


college and the one that gives you the best education 
is the college of association. You have associated 
with these fellows in the north, in Baltimore, in Buf- 
falo, in St. Louis and in Minneapolis. 

In 1916 when I extended an invitation to you in 


_ Baltimore I was defeated by a fellow from Buffalo, 


who plastered everybody in the convention with a 
great big picture of “Bull,” and he had his pockets 
full of Bull, and he had his friends scattering that 
same bull all over the convention, and I lost. Gal- 
veston, I will admit, is unsophisticated, and the only 
thing we had to tell you was the truth. (Laughter.) 
But you accepted this dissertation from Buffalo and 
their invitation as well. If it had not been for the 
War I would have followed up that invitation of 1916 
every year until I got you, and I am going to follow 
up this invitation every year until I get you, so if 
you want to quit hearing from me the thing to do is 
to decide to come to Galveston next year. 

The state of Texas has been loyal to you. You have 
a good membership down there, and you should know 
our people better than you do. It has been seven 
years since this convention was held in the South, in 
New Orleans. Galveston has a population of 44,245 
people by actual count, not including the police force. 
We asked the enumerator why he didn’t take in the 
police force, and he said they didn’t amount to any- 
thing anyway. (Laughter.) Since your convention 
was held in the South, the town I represent has come 
to the front. It exceeds New Orleans today in total 
of foreign exports. It today does more business in 
foreign exports than all the Pacific Coast ports put 
together, and within the last two or three months the 
Government reports show that this town of 44,000 
does more export business than any other port in the 
United States except the port of New York. That is 
due very largely to the business that you men send 
through. it. 

Our average exportations of wheat alone for the 
last few months have run about 7,000,000 bushels 
per month, and you should know and appreciate the 
possibilities offered there in the matter of the exporta- 
tion of your grain. Outside of that I want to extend 
to you, as a former d d Yankee from the North, 
an invitation to do what I did, to come South to learn 
to know and appreciate and love these southern peo- 
ple, to enjoy the southern hospitality, which I assure 
you has not been over-estimated. I am sent to you 
not by the people of Galveston particularly, but more 
particularly by the grain interests of Galveston, to 
extend to you one of those southern invitations to 
come to Galveston next year to enjoy the hospitality 
of that community, to know our people, and that we 
may have an opportunity to know and appreciate you. 
I thank you. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I move you that the matter of the 
selection of the convention city be referred to the 
Board of Directors. (Seconded by Mr. Green, and 
carried.) ; ; 

The President: There is no report from the Hay and 
Grain Joint Committee or from the Committee on 
Demurrage. 

We will now take up the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, Mr. Gates, chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Gates: In framing the resolution in regard to 
the Federal Trade Commission, we have followed the 
action taken last year, simply going a little farther 
than we went at that time in our request. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


Whereas, The Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated because, as stated by President Wilson, “the busi- 
mess men of the country desire something more than 
that the menace of legal process be made explicit and 
intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite guid- 
ance, and information which can be supplied by an ad- 
‘ministration body, and interstate trade commission” ; 


and 


iy Whereas, After the bill creating the Federal Trade 
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Commission had been passed President Wilson stated 
that “A Federal Trade Commission has been created 
with powers of guidance and accommodation which have 
relieved business men of unfounded fears and set them 
upon the road of hopeful and confident enterprises” ; 
and : 

Whereas, Business men had, therefore, the right to 
expect friendly co-operation, assistance and guidance 
from the Federal Trade Commission; and 

Whereas, Widespread dissatisfaction now exists con- 
cerning the attitude of the Federal Trade Commission 
toward business, and grave doubts are entertained by a 
large proportion of business men concerning the useful- 
ness of the Federal Trade Commission; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion petition the Congress of the United States to repeal 
the law creating the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Secretary: Does that carry with it the notifi- 
cation of each individual member of Congress? 

Mr. Gates: It is our idea that the secretary will 
take care of that. 


On Federal Grain Standards 


Whereas, Frequent changes in specifications for grain 
under the Federal Grain Standards Act are likely to 
cause dissatisfaction among producers and great con- 
fusion in the grain trade; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we petition the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide that when revisions or changes in 
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grain grades become necessary, that the grades so 
changed shall not be thereafter changed within a period 
of less than three years, and 

Resolved: That, at the same time, we express to the 
Secretary of Agriculture our appreciation of the public 
hearing granted in April of this year in regard to sug- 
gested changes in the wheat grades. 


Mr. Green: How do we get those resolutions before 
the proper authorities at Washington? 

The Secretary: We do that by enclosing a copy of 
the resolution to the Secretary of Agriculture, simply 
stating when the resolution was passed and by whom. 


On Economic Readjustment 

Whereas, A world war, with its consequent unsettle- 
ment of conditions affecting agriculture, industry, busi- 
ness, finance and transportation, brought out subsidies, 
price fixings, preferential credit and transportation by 
Government agencies, both at home and abroad, so in- 
terfering with the natural operations of the law of sup- 
ply and demand in the marketing and distribution of 
all commodities, and 

Whereas, In the necessary readjustment from war- 
time conditions and control Governmental agencies are 
still active in attempts through control of transportation 
and of credits and through discouragement of normal 
buying to artificially hasten a return to more normal] 
business conditions, and 

Whereas, The inequities arising out of such activities 
tend toward unsettlement of the public mind, discour- 
agement of individual initiative, stimulation of class 
prejudice and hatred and even toward promotion of un- 
American political doctrines, and 

Whereas, Agitators and demagogues are taking ad- 
vantage of these conditions to inflame the public mind 
and to distort economic truths in order to accomplish 
their own selfish purposes, and 

Whereas, The methods and propaganda used for these 
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purposes have accentuated rather than minimized the 
ills incident to the necessary economic adjustments fol- 
lowing wartime conditions; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Grain Dealers Association deplores 
all activities calculated to hasten or to interfere with 
a natural and orderly readjustment of economic condi- 
tions, and 

Resolved: That we unqualifiedly condemn unpatriotic 
and un-American appeals to class prejudice and for class 
legislation through misrepresentation of economic truths, 
and 

Resolved: That through our membership we commend 
to all classes of citizens great patience, conservative 
thought and sound judgment to the end that the bur- 
den of a world war, for which we have not yet fully 
paid, may be borne by all citizens equitably and with- 
out such discontent as would lead them to give willing 
audience to those un-American agitators who would take 
advantage of present conditions to accomplish the over- 
throw of American institutions, 


On Water and Highway Transportation 


Whereas, The congestion of freight on the transporta- 
tion lines of the country during the past two years due 
to increased volume of traffic and delays in movement 
caused by war conditions has demonstrated that the 
present facilities are inadequate, and 

Wihereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted a substantial increase in both freight and pas- 
senger rates which will,enable the carriers by rail to 
give more efficient service, and 

Whereas, It has been fully demonstrated that there 
is more tonnage in the country than can be handled by 
the rail carriers, be it 

Resolved: By the Grain Dealers National Association 
in convention assembled that the co-ordinate branch of 
transportation over our great natural waterways should 
be utilized through improvements by both the general 
Government and the various states, to the end that the 
products of our country should have prompt and effi- 
cient movement. Be it, also, 

Resolved: That we request and urge Federal, state 
and local governments to encourage and promote the 
improvement of the highways of the country to facili- 
tate the movement of our crops from the farm. 


On War Tax on Transportation 


Whereas, Resolution adopted by the St. Louis Con- 
vention of this Association instructing the Legislative 
Committee to secure the passage of an amendment to 
the Revenue Act that would exempt from transportation 
tax the inland movement of export grain from shipping 
point to port of export resulted in two bills, S. 4027 and 
H. R. 13015, being introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas, Despite the strenuous efforts of the Legisla- 
tive Committee to secure the enactment of these Dills, 
same were left over, due to the volume of important 
legislation which burdened the last Congress, and 

Whereas, The members of this Association continue to 
suffer through inability to comply with the onerous 
regulations of the Treasury Department now necessary 
to secure the exemption to which they are entitled, be 
it, therefore 

Resolved: That the Legislative Committee be further 
instructed to seek the introduction of bills similar to 
S. 4027 and H. R. 13015, during the coming session of 
Congress. 


Qn the Horse Association of America 


Whereas, The Horse Association of America has 
brought to our attention the important market horses 
and mules create for grains and the stabilizing influ- 
ence such market provides through the use of larger 
quantities of grain when prices are low and lesser quan- 
tities when prices are high, and 

Whereas, The evidence submitted by the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America indicates that horses and mules also 
play a most important part in cheapening the costs of 
production, and 

Whereas, Horse and mule production has been greatly 
curtailed within recent years because of uncertainty as 
to the future demand and because of lack of knowledge 
on the part of users regarding economies affected by 
horse use, and 

Whereas, The Horse Association of America, a non- 
profit corporation with headquarters at Chicago, IIL, is 
carrying out a nationwide campaign to increase the use 
of horses and mules wherever such use will increase 
the efficiency and reduce the cost of work, and a nation- 
wide campaign to increase the production of the really 
efficient types of horses, at the same time discouraging 
a production of inferior animals, for which there is no 
satisfactory market, and 

Whereas, We are clearly of the opinion that the in- 
terests of grain dealers are directly affected by such 
campaign, both from the standpoint of markets and from 
the standpoint of cheap production, therefore, be it 

Resolved: We, the members of the National Grain 
Dealers Association, assembled in Annual Convention at 
Minneapolis, Minn., this 13th day of October, 1920, do 
hereby officially endorse the Horse Association of Amer- 
ica and the campaign it has undertaken, hereby instruct- 
ing our officers to take 10 shares at Five Dollars ($5.00) 
per share per year for three (3) years in said Horse 
Association of America in behalf of our Association, and 
that our President be empowered to appoint a repre- 
sentative from the National Grain Dealers Association 
to serve on the Advisory Board of the Horse Association 
of America, and, be it further 

Resolved: That we hereby urge upon all grain dealers 
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throughout the United States to invest directly in the 
Horse Association of America in liberal measure, thereby 
giving direct financial and moral co-operation to the 
work which the Horse Association of America is con- 
ducting, which is of direct benefit to the interests of all 
grain dealers. 

Mr. Gates: We have also a resolution recommend- 
ing the curtailment of Government expenditures, to 
the end that the burden of taxation may be lessened; 
and also recommending the establishment of a budget 
system by our national Government. 

Mr. Green: I believe we are all for those things, 
and I move we adopt the resolution as prepared by 
the Resolutions Committee. (Seconded by Mr. An- 
drews, and carried.) 

Mr. Gates: The president recommended a special 
committee on publicity. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to draft a resolution on that, but would recom- 
mend it at this time. 

We offer the following resolutions in a heartfelt 
way because of the courtesies we have been shown 
here, and because of the excellent addresses that have 
been delivered before this body. 

To Our Hosts 


Whereas, The cordial welcome and the many gra- 
cious courtesies extended to the members and friends 
of the Grain Dealers National Association during our 
stay in this beautiful city have added greatly to our 
pleasure and comfort, impressing upon our memory the 
hospitality of your generous people, 

Resolved: That a vote of thanks be extended to the 
ladies of Minneapolis and others, including the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and all the committees that have added 
so much to the enjoyment of every moment of our too 
brief stay in this, one of the beautiful Twin Cities of 
the splendid State of Minnesota. 

Of Thanks to the Speakers 


Resolved: That we wish to extend our thanks to each 
and every one who delivered addresses and otherwise 
assisted in making our program both interesting and 
profitable to all, and 

Resolved: We wish to especially express our thanks 
to Mr, Peter W. Collins, Hon. John J. Esch and Mr. 
Harry A. Wheeler for their splendid and appropriate 
addresses on the vital topics of the day delivered in an 
interesting, comprehensive and masterful manner, prof- 
itable and enjoyed alike by all who were favored with 
the opportunity of hearing them. 

The President: This other matter was a sugges- 
tion that was not in my report. I had it in there, but 
took it out because I thought the report was too long. 
It was that this Association should have a_ publicity 
committee to try to put the grain business in the 
best attitude possible before the public, so that they 
might understand it. There is no business worse 
understood by the people and the newspapers, and my 
suggestion was that a committee might be made up 
of the secretaries of the affiliated exchanges and as- 
sociated organizations, with Mr. Quinn as Chairman. 

Mr. Dorsey: I move the constitution and by-laws 
be so amended as to include such a committee, and 
that a publicity committee be created by this organ- 
ization. (Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried.) 

The President: I will now call for the Auditing 
Committee’s report, Mr. Riley, Chairman. (Report of 
Auditing Committee accepted and placed on file.) 

The President: The next will be Committee on Sec- 
retary’s Report. In the absence of the Chairman, I 
will ask Mr. Wayne to report. 

Mr. Wayne: As to the matter of additional arbitra- 
tion board, the Committee deemed it wise to make 
an addition of two committees instead of one, making 
six arbitration boards instead of four. I move the 
adoption of that recommendation. (Seconded by Mr. 
Sager, and carried.) 

Mr. O’Bannon: There is a fear on the part of 
exchange members throughout the country that the 
National Association will undertake to force them to 
arbitrate their differences among themselves through 
Association channels, and to a certain clause per- 
taining to arbitration there was made this addition 
for the purpose of clarifying the situation, and 
making it possible for every one to read and not 
doubt. It is in the form of an exception, and reads 
thus: “except in cases where disputants mutually 
agree to exchange arbitration, in which event this 
Association will recognize the validity of such ex- 
change arbitration.” 

The rules clearly provide for that exchange arbi- 
tration in one section, through form of contract, but 
they do not at this juncture where we would recom- 
mend this addition; they don’t make that proposition 
quite clear, and we do want our terminal market 
friends to understand clearly on the face of it and 
on this particular page and as_part of this particular 
paragraph, that we are extending to them full author- 
ity of the Association in these matters of exchange 
arbitration, and if it be possible I would move that 
the portion of the by-laws Pertaining to arbitration 
be so amended. 

The Secretary: Perhaps I might clarify this a 
little. Mr. Forbell of New York is' the author of this 
for the reason that Power Son & Company and a 
number of exporters in the New York market felt, 
because it was not specifically stated in the rules that 
they would not be compelled to arbitrate trade differ- 
ences without regard to what their contract might be, 


‘in other words, they felt they had to arbitrate before 
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this Association any dispute they might have with any 
other member of the Association, whether their con- 
tract read New York terms or what terms. The arbi- 
tration rules do not specifically say they would not be 
compelled to do it, and hence they felt they must do 
it; that it was mandatory on their part. 

A number of the men, especially the exporters, re- 
signed from the Association, because they said they 
would not tie themselves up to any organization that 
would compel them to arbitrate trade differences with- 
out respect tothe contract. When I was in New 
York I tried to explain to them that if their contract 
ealled for New York terms, they would not be re- 
quired to arbitrate, because’ the terms of a market 
specify not only the weights and grades, but also all 
other terms governing the market, and arbitration is 
one of them. They said, “That is not in the rules, it 
is not plain enough, and we will not take a chance,” 
and consequently they resigned. Mr. Forbell’s idea is 
not to in any way invalidate the compulsory arbitra- 
tion rule, but simply to clarify it, so that it would 
be understood that when a man in a terminal market 
might contract under the terms in that market, he 
would not be required to arbitrate under the Grain 
Dealers National Association. We all understand that, 
and he has not heretofore been compelled to, but the 
arbitration rules do not state so, and they are trying 
to make that clear. 

Mr. O’Bannon: That means that expulsion does not 
operate in cases of that kind. 

Mr. Green: I can see no objection to that. It 


seems to me it is just clarifying what we all under- 
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I will move 
(Seconded by Mr. O’Bannon, and car- 


stand, and I believe it should be adopted. 
its adoption. 
ried.) i 

The Secretary: Did the Committee do anything 
with reference to the recommendation to abolish sev- 
eral superfluous committees? I suggested abolishing 
the Bill of Lading Committee, which has gone out of 
existence because the Legislative Committee does all 
the work; the Natural Shrinkage Committee, which 
is not in existence any more because under the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
9009 is granted a dockage of one-eighth of one per 
cent, so that that committee really isn’t functioning 
and won’t function, and then the Demurrage Commit- 
tee, whose work is being done by the Transportation 
-Committee. 

Mr. O’Bannon: I do not believe our Committee did 
anything with reference to that, but I am sure our 
recommendation would have been for the abolition 
of these committees, and I move this suggestion as 
just stated by the secretary be carried out and that 
we abolish those committees, (Seconded by Mr. 
Hutchinson.) : 

Mr. Jones: The by-laws provide for certain stand- 
ing committees that are compulsory on the part of 
the president, but there are many of these other 
committees that are not compulsory, and the by- 
laws provide that the president may appoint any 
committee that is not mentioned in the\by-laws; if 
the president makes up his mind during the year that 
he wants a committee appointed for a specific pur- 
pose, he may go ahead and appoint them. There is 
no compulsion on the part of the president to re- 
appoint these committees anyhow. 

The Secretary: But they are designated in the con- 
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stitution, and the president is required to name them, 


Mr. Jones: Do the by-laws provide that? 
The Secretary: Yes, sir, all three of them. (Motion 
carried.) 


Mr. Eikenberry: In line with Mr. Wayne’s report, 
I wish to follow it to its logical conclusion, and move 
you that the president next year at his discretion 
be empowered and authorized to appoint as many as 
two additional arbitration committees if he thinks it 
may be necessary. 
ried.) 

Myr. Metcalf: I rise to a point of order, and this 
point of order is of such deep importance that I be- 
lieve I shall mount the platform. 

It has been my pleasure to be associated with the 
grain men of this country in the grain business for 
nearly 30 years. I have watched the processes of the 
evolution of the grain business through all those 
years with the deepest interest. I remember in the 


State of Illinois when association work was in its 


incipiency, when the methods were crude, and we did 
not obtain the results that are being obtained today. 
But while the methods were crude, the purposes of 
those associations were just and right, and that has 
made possible their existence, their growth, their 
development and their usefulness. : 

As you know, it was my great honor to serve as 
your president for two years, and I thought at that 
time we did marvelous work and made marvelous 
records. But the record of this great Association 
during the past two years has been of such greatness 
and of such usefulness that it makes the years of my 
service look insignificant and small. 


Now there are just two. things that must contribute. 


to-the advancement of an association of any nature or 
business character, and those two things are men and 
measures. ‘You cannot attain the respect of the men 
of the business world and of the business interests unless 
you have men to direct the affairs of the Association 
that have the confidence and trust of its membership, 
and not only of its membership, but of the peopie gen- 
erally and the citizenship generally. And after you 
have selected your men to direct these things, the meas- 
ures must be carefully considered. This Association 
by some reckless movement might destroy the splendid 
and envied position it enjoys in the business world to- 
day, and that is why it is necessary we should select 
men who will carefully select those measures that will 
control and map out the operations of the institution, 
that nothing may happen that will destroy the useful- 
ness of a great body of men like this. 

In the past, excepting the speaker, you have had some 
of the best men at the head of this institution in the 
country, and the great qualification of these men, after 
all, gentlemen, was the confidence they inspired in the 
minds of the business men of this country. But I want 
to say to you that Mr. Goodrich, who has served us 
so acceptably and so well the past two years, seems to 
have measured up to the occasion even better than any 
one gone before. (Applause.) 

And I am not unmindful, gentlemen, of the sacrifices 
it has cost him. I am not unmindful of the anxious 
moments that have been his. I have had the experience. 


He has told you today that he felt there should be some | 


relief from the great responsibility that the president 
of this great Association assumes. He has felt that 
burden, and I want to say to you it has told on him. 


He has sacrificed in a way his social life, with his fam- | 


(Seconded by Mr. Green, and car- 


ily and his friends, that he might gratuitously and lav- 
ishly give of his time to promote the interests of the — 


grain men of this country. Now we all appreciate it. 
We couldn’t do anything for Mr. Goodrich in a mate- 
rial way that would be a measure for what he has done 
for us. That would be impossible. And it is not neces- 
sary for me to say that in the hearts of every one 


there is a responsive chord, and that you admire and 


love Mr. Goodrich. I know him perhaps as well as a 
great many men know him, and in fact better than 
many men know him; I know his excellence and his 
manly attritubes, and I know that when we have men 
like him at the head of this institution, with the purity 
of the ideals that are always in Mr. Goodrich’s mind, 
we need not have any fear of the institution going very 
far astray. 

Now, Mr. Goodrich, will you stand up? (Mr. Goodrich 
stands.) Mr. Goodrich has not only exemplified to us 
that he is a splendid business man, a big man, a man 
able to direct the affairs of this Association, but I be- 
lieve you will all concede with me that perhaps outside 
of Charley Jones he is the best looking president we 
ever had. (Laughter.) 

And now, Mr. Goodrich, in behalf of this membership, 
and I feel keenly my inability to express their appre- 
ciation of the great work you have done, and I believe 
you know; I believe the expressions in the faces of the 
gentlemen before you, I believe the treatment you have 
recevied in the past two years of your administration 
convinces you of the great admiration they have not 
only for you as president, but that higher admiration 


they have for you as a man and an American citizen, 


and as an expression of that feeling upon their part 
they have delegate to me the very, very pleasant duty 
of presenting to you this beautiful diamond pin. And 
this very fine traveling bag and traveler’s case we add 
also to express the appreciation of your friends, the 
grain dealers. We hope these will some time, somewhere 
make you think again of the pleasant relationships that 
exist between you and your fellow grain dealers, and I 


' know I pronounce the hope of every one when I say 
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God bless you, and God give you prosperity and hap- 
piness. (Applause. ) 

The President: Mr. Metcalf and Friends: Had I the 
silver tongue of a Byran, or the proven eloquence of 
a Webster, or the perfect diction of a Wilson, I could 
not express to you what is surging in my heart and 
mind at this moment. This Association by this token 
is only reiterating your kindly feeling toward me. I 
have made so many warm friends, so many acquaint- 
ances that have grown into ripe friendships that will 
last throughout the balance of my life, and as I travel 
toward the setting sun—and I am pretty well along 
that way*now—as I pin this beautiful pin on my scarf, 
it will recall to me day by day the pleasant times we 
have had together. 

I have not achieved all that I hoped to achieve; no 
man does in this life. My only regret for the work of 
the past two years was that my business and my per- 
sonal strength made it so that I could not serve you 
better than I have. I love the grain business; I have 
been in it for 23 odd years. I love the men en- 
gaged in it. In the business enterprises in which I am 
engaged there is no set of men on God’s green earth 
that appeal to me so strongly as do the men in this 
trade. They are clean, big, broad men, their aspira- 
tions are high and their actions follow their aspirations. 

No trade can boast of a higher citizenship than can 
‘the grain trade of this, my dear Republic. I care not 
whether it is the little country grain dealer out on the 
prairies, or the more prosperous grain dealer in the 
great grain states, or the little grain dealer on the hill- 
side of New England, he is square, he plays the game 
square as a rule. When you think of the millions on 
top of millions of bushels of grain and the millions on 
millions of dollars that change hands by the members 
of this Association in a year, and then that we only 
have about twenty-five or thirty differences to go to an 
arbitration committee, it is remarkable, and it means 
that the grain men as a rule are square. They hit the 
line hard, but they play the game fair. I do not want 
to take more of your time. I just want to tell you how 
grateful I am for these tokens of your affection. I 
thank you. (Applause.) We will now have the report 
of the Committee on Nominations. 


REPORT ON NOMINATIONS 


Your Committee on Nominations begs leave to re- 
port that it recommends for the ensuing year the 
election of the following officers: 

President, B. E. Clement, Waco, Texas. 

First vice-president, F. E. Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second vice-president, D. M. Cash, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors for two years: J. W. McCord, Columbus, 
Ohio; J. J. Rammacher, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. C. Shel- 
lenberger, Geneseo, Kan.; Lee Davis, Scranton, Iowa; 
W. T. Hale, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; Elmer Hutchinson, 
Arlington, Ind.; Lee G. Metcalf, Illiopolis, Ill.; Earl 
M. Combs, Chicago, Ill.; John S. Green, Louisville, Ky.; 
William Randels, Enid, Okla.; W. W. Manning, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Frank L. Clark, Portland, Me.; W. 
Carey Cook, Fort Collins, Colo.; L. W. Forbell, New 
York, N. Y.; George P. Bissell, Central City, Neb. 

Directors for one year: H. B. Fowler, Charlotte, 
N. C.; A. J. Ames, San Francisco, Calif.; Henry E. 
Wack, Baltimore, Md.; W. B. Bashaw, Montreal, Can. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I suggest that Charley Jones and 
Leroy Godfrey be delegated to escort the president-elect 
to the chair. 

The President: It is so ordered. (Mr. Clement 
comes forward.) Mr, Clement, you have been elected 
president of this, we think, if not the greatest, one of 
the greatest commercial organizations in this Republic 
of ours. In yielding the gavel to you I do it with a 
great deal of pleasure, because while it has been a sat- 
isfactory service to me and has been very pleasant, yet 
it has been a burden as well. And so in yielding you 
this gavel I know I bespeak the heart of every man 
here and every member of this organization that they 
will be just as loyal, just as kind, just as courteous, 
and just as forgiving of the mistakes you make, as they 
have been to me, and I know no man can ask more 
than that. Gentlemen, your president, a typical gentle- 
man from the Southland. (Applause.) 

President-Elect Clement: Gentlemen of the conven- 
tion, I am deeply serisible and truly appreciative of 
the high honor the grain dealers of the nation have 
conferred upon me by choosing me as the chief this 
year of this great national organization. I realize 
that through your preferment I am following in the 
footprints of men of great attainment, but I shall 
not take counsel of my fear, but shall draw inspira- 
tion from their careers to fortify myself for the task 
that lies before me. I shall endeavor so to discharge 
the duties devolving upon me as your president as to 
reflect credit upon myself, and to enhance the al- 
ready high esteem the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation enjoys. (Applause.) To promote the useful- 
ness, to multiply the effectiveness of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association in rendering itself service- 
able to the trade and the nation will be my constant 
endeavor, May I ever have the loyal support of the 
officers and members of this great organization. I 
know I can claim it, and the measure of my success 
will be the generosity of your support. Receiving it, 
I shall be fully compensated for whatever of time I 
give or effort I make in your behalf. I thank you. 

_ If there is nothing further to come before the con- 
vention, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. Goodrich: I move you, sir, that we adjourn 


gine die. (Seconded by Mr. Sager, and carried.) 
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Was everybody pleased with their Minneapolis vis- 
it? We'll tell the world. 

A very great interest was shown in the Cowan 
Dockage Tester in the West Hotel Lobby. Mr. Isaacs 
of the Cuthbert Company, Minneapolis, was in charge. 

LeRoy D. Godfrey, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Minneapolis, was well nigh ubiquitous during 
the three days’ meeting in filling the duties of this 
office. , 

Nisbet Grammer, one of the leaders on the Buffalo 
market and head of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Eleva- 
tor Corporation, visited his northwestern friends at 
the convention. 

G. E. Scroggins of Scroggins Grain Company, Minne- 
apolis, renewed his acquaintance with eastern cus- 
tomers and did much to help make their stay pleasant 
while in his home city. 

F. F. Berry of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., St. Paul 
branch, was seen about the convention and expressed 
surprise that the Grain Dealers National Association 
was still gaining in avoirdupoise. . 

The first 202 names on the official register were 
those of heads of firms or representatives of Minne- 
apolis grain houses. The market expresses both 
quality and quantity in its membership and the weight 


THE MEN WHO ARRANGED THE NORTHWESTERN SPECIAL 


of these characteristics was very heavy in the scale 
of entertainment and care for the comfort of their 
many guests in the grain trade during the conven- 
tion. 

Geo. S. Colby brought up the compliments and good 
wishes of the New Orleans Board of Trade. There 
are many who remember with pleasure the annual 
convention held on that market in 1913, 

L. L. Winters of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, 
Chicago, felt very much at home at Minneapolis. He 
represented, for years, this well-known Chicago house 
on the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

A carefully compiled list of rooms was given to 
each male delegate on his arrival at the West, Radis- 
son and other hotels used as convention headquar- 
ters. It was stated these indicated the oases. 

J. B. Gillespie of Halliday Elevator Company pre- 
sented pencils to shippers, the ostensible purpose of 
which was for billing some of those northern and 
central grown oats to the big Halliday Elevator at 
Cairo. 

J. Vining Taylor, secretary of the National Hay 
Association, swapped compliments with Secretary 
Quinn over the growth of and the great interest tak- 
en by the grain trade at large in the National organ- 
ization. 

Frank J, Hammell of Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, was at the meeting and said 
the latch string would be out and guides provided 
during the convention to all those wishing to inspect 
their plant. 

WwW. J. Larkin of Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company of Chicago, Ill., attended the conven- 
tion. He stated that the building of grain elevators 
of modern class and style had kept pace with im- 
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provements in conditions in the trade brought about 
by association work and especially through the influ- 
ence exerted by the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion. 


James A. Gould of the Sheffield Elevator Company, 
Minneapolis, headed a band of good fellows from this 
well-known grain house. They left a souvenir with 
visiting grain dealers consisting of a French ivory 
paper cutter. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Company of Minneapolis 
provided autos each afternoon for trips to, and in- 
spection of their plant. Very many of the ladies 
took the opportunity to visit this finely appointed, 
modern mill. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Company of 915-917 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, held open house during 
the convention and nine of company or representa- 
tives of same were present, at one time or another, 
asc the sessions. 


R. S. Sheldon of S. W. Flower & Co. of Tioledo, 
Ohio, was easily the tallest man at the convention, 
but as far as that is concerned there are a lot of 


members of the Toledo Produce Exchange who touch 
the high spots. 


Bert A. Boyd of Bert A. Boyd Grain Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., never goes empty handed to a con- 
vention and his Minneapolis souvenirs took the form 
of cigar. lighters for the men and mirror paper 
weights for the ladies. 


They say that Jos. Wild secured the topmost room 
at the Radisson and spent a part of his time there 
with a pair of strong glasses looking out over the 
grain fields of the tri-states for local color for The 
Wagner Letter. Watch coming issues. 


C. M. Woodward of the Western Grain Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., came to the convention nothing the 
worse for wear although he reported that rest on the 
Kansas City special was as difficult as executing a 
one-eighth stop loss order on a war market, 


J. A. Peterson, manager of the Western Maryland 
Railway Port Covington Elevator at Baltimore, Md., 
brought to the convention and hung in the hotel 
rotunda a picture of the elevator taken from a height 
of 2,000 feet by the Baltimore Aerial Club. 


“Dolph” Gerstenberg, Chicago, says he used to eat, 
sleep and dream arbitration decisions when chairman 
of that important committee for the National asso- 
ciation; and that he stopped just in time to preserve 
in all its integrity, his mental equilibrium. 

Alex Harsh settled a dispute among the St. Louis 
delegates as to the subtle shade of meaning between 
greatness and largeness. He said it was only neces- 
sary to trail along with himself and they would soon 
acquire a complete knowledge of the difference. 

Secretary Charles Quinn expressed himself as well 
pleased with the separate meetings of terminal mar- 
ket men, country shippers and feed dealers on Tues- 
day afternoon and plans to add next year a meeting 


of brokers to consider conditions and needs of this 
trade. 
The Globe Machinery & Supply Company of Des 


Moines, Iowa, showed a working model of the Globe 
Combination Auto Truck and Wagon Dump. The rep- 
resentatives handling this exhibit were F. S. Harsh- 
barger of Des Moines and H. E,. Miller of Minne- 
apolis. 

G. H. Tunell, chief grain inspector of Minnesota 
with headquarters at St. Paul, says he presides over 
the largest grain inspection department in the world, 
He has about 460 employes in the department, the 
great majority of which are located at Minneapolis 
and Duluth. 


J. Watkins, president of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers Association, Great Falls, Montana, invited 
any and all dealers to attend one of their conventions 
and promised the town band, the mayor, council and 
sheriff would head a committee of grain men to meet 
all delegations. 


Harry H. Langenberg of Langenberg Bros. Grain 
Company came up with the St. Louis delegation and 
when some of his northern friends attempted to con- 
gratulate him on his wedding and honeymoon trip 
to Japan the past summer he stated he was sorry 
but that was brother Carl. 


Grain Exchange presidents, Harry W. De Vore of 
Toledo Produce Exchange and Roy V. Harper of 
Pittsburgh Grain and Hay Exchange were both pres- 
ent at the meeting and each claimed to preside over 
the best market. They were separated by friends 
before any serious casualties resulted, 


A very pleasing diversion at the banquet on Tuesday 
evening and assistant to the general good spirits that 
prevailed was the tinkling copper bells with which every 
one was supplied from huge baskets at the entrances 
to the Armory banquet hall. Responsibility for this gift 
of melody was placed with the Urmston Grain Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


The ladies in attendance at the convention ex- 
pressed the greatest pleasure over the entertainment 
features provided to make their visit a memorable 
one. <A theater party was given at the Orpheum The- 
ater on Monday evening to both the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and Tuesday was given over entirely to the 
ladies only. At 10:45 o’clock on this day special cars 
left Minneapolis for Excelsior on Lake Minnetonka, 


ae 
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and a tour of the Lower Lake. This was followed by 
luncheon at the Lafayette Club. Then the party 
again took the boat and circulated about the Upper 
Lake. The return trip was made to Minneapolis in 
good time to prepare for the banquet at 7 o’clock in 
the evening. 

Walter M. Browne of Memphis, Tenn., who was at 
the convention, said the report was greatly exagger- 
ated that Mildred A. Brownie, one of the July morn 
fisher maidens at the Orpheum Theater, attended by 
the convention on Monday evening, was the “Brow- 
nie’ who sold grain for his northern patrons. 

The charge of the Des Moines Board of Trade Light 
Brigade was made from Room 112 of West Hotel. 
Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them and 
O, the noise they made. There were bullett bazzoos 
and musical balloons together with souvenir gifts of 
various kinds, and then the chorus will long be re- 
membered of “Iowa, Iowa, that’s where the tall 
corn grows.” 

The conyention was never without market quota- 
tions. These were provided by Lamson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, in a room adjoining the convention hall. The 
members and associates of this house who attended 
the convention were: Leslie F. Gates, W. A. Lamson, 
Geo. E. Booth, W. G. Kelly, Chicago; J. H. Barrett, 
Cedar Rapids; W. H. Sievert, Des Moines; M. E. 
Tracy, Storm Lake. 

Scene: Meeting of Board of Trade weighmasters 
at West Hotel during convention. Weighmaster Foss 
of Chicago presiding. Jos. A. Schmitz of weighmas- 
ter’s office, Chicago, has the floor. A. E. Schuyler, 
Chicago: Mr. Schmitz, do you expect all your scales 
to weigh within a quarter of a pound? Mr. Schmitz: 
Yes. Mr. Schuyler: Are you ever disappointed in your 
expectations? Mr. Schmitz: Yes! yes! 

Earl M. Combs, Jr., son of Earl M. Combs, secretary 
of J. C. Shaffer Grain Company, Chicago, Ill, and 
for years prominent in the Chicago grain market, 
accompanied his father to Minneapolis, making his 
first appearance before the Grain Dealers National 
Association. Mr. Combs is associated with the cash 
grain department of the Shaffer house and has all 
the qualifications necessary for a future active and 
yveluable member of the national organization. 


Weighmasters were in evidence at the convention. 
On the Sunday preceding the opening session the 
Weighmasters Association held its annual meeting. 
Chairman H. A. Foss of Chicago presided. There 
were a number of papers presented and the chairman 
was instructed to appoint two committees; one to 
enlist the co-operation of builders in the standardiza- 
tion of scale installation and other details of ele- 
vator construction affecting the weighing of grain; the 
Other to better the methods of scale inspection. 
Chairman Foss was re-elected, as was also Secretary 
H. W. Ewart. The committees have not yet been 
appointed. 


VI SITORS FROM TERMINAL 
MARKETS 


BALTIMORE 
A. dw. Kahler, Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; 
Oscar Gibson, C. P. Blackburn & Co.; Henry E. Wack, 
Henry E. Wack. & Co., Inc.; W. E. Harris, W. HE. 
Harris & Son; David H. Larkin, Chamber of -Com- 


merce; J. A. Peterson, Western Maryland Railway 
Elevator; Thomas Craft, Jr., Baltimore Grain Com- 
pany. 


BOSTON 
Seth Catlin and Seth Catlin, Jr., Catlin Brothers; 
A. W. Goodnow, Park & Pollard Company; O. L. John- 
son, Williams, Donahue Company; J. F. Hammers, 
J. F. Hammers & Co.; R. S. Wallace, Chas. A. Rache; 
Eugene Macdonald, A. S. Macdonald Commission 
Company; Albert J. Benzaquin, Matthew D. Benza- 
guin; Horace Cook, Horace Cook & Co. 
BUFFALO 


Nisbet Grammer, Eastern Grain, Mill & BHlevator 
Corporation; M. F. Cohn, Sunset Feed Grain Com- 
pany, Inc.; James G. McKillen, J. G. McKillen, Inc.; 
Harry A. Smith, Chippewa Feed & Grain Company; 
H. C. Shaul, Taylor & Bournique Company; W. J. 
Heinold, John G. Heinold, Inc.; Geo. B. Wood, Sey- 
mour-Wood Grain Company; Fred E. Pond, secretary 
Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

CAIRO 

W. S. Powell, Cairo Board of Trade; J. B. Gillespie, 
Jr., Halliday Elevator Company; R. W. Rich, Cairo 
Grain Commission Company. 

CHICAGO 


H. E. Hoaglund, Young Commission Company; B. L. 
Figeley, Hulburd, Warren & Chandler; C. A. King, 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau; Jos. 
Schmitz, Weighing Department; A. H. Foss, Weigh- 
ing and Custodian Department, Board of Trade; A. J. 
Cameron, G. B. Van Ness Company; Clarence H. 
Thayer, C. H. Thayer & Co.; Albert Rothchild, D. 
Rothchild Company; Geo. A. Wegener, Wegener Bros.; 
Ww. A. Golden, Updike Grain Company; Harry F. 
Todd, Simons, Day & Co.; E. M. Combs, J. C. Shaffer 
Grain Company; John W. Radford, Pope & Eckhardt 
Company; H. B. Godfrey, Rumsey & Co.; E. M. Combs, 
Jr., J. C. Shaffer Grain Company; John H. Wheeler, 
Rumsey & Co.; Hiram N. Sager, J. H. Dole & Co.; 
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J. E. Cairns, Jackson Bros. & Co.; John EH. Brennan; 
H. S. Klein, Taylor & Bournique Company; Jack 
DeCourey, Gerstenberg & Co.; L. F. Gates, W. 
G. Kelly, W. A. Lamson, Geo. E. Booth, Lamson 
Bros. & Co.; W. E. Hudson, Bartlett Frazier Com- 
pany; Richard Gumbrill; J. J. Fones, H. W. Wagner 
& Co.; A. and R. A. Gerstenburg, Gerstenburg Com- 
pany; Adolph Kempner, Adolph Kempner’ & Co.; 
H. L. Miller, E. F. Leland & Co.; Fred A. Paddleford; 
Arthur Leask, J. E. Bennett & Co.; E. A. James, 
Armour Grain Company; Harry L. Winters, Thomson- 
McKinnon Company; H. H. Newell, Rogers Grain Com- 
peny; T. G. Williamson, Harvey Grain Company; Geo. 
S. Bridge, Bridge & Leonard; A. C. Hanson, Albert 
Tickinson Company; John B. Delany, E. W. Wagner 
& Co.; W. K. Mitchell, Harris Winthrop Company; 
Alex W. Kay and Arthur J. Pollak, Hales & Hunter 
Company; Joseph Wild, E. W. Wagner & Co.; L. L. 
Winters, Hulburd, Warren & Chandler; Wm. D. 
Reagan, John W. Dickson; John N. Weinand, E. F. 
Leland Company; J. C. Murray, Quaker Oats Com- 
pany; John Kellogg, Armour Grain Company; H. 
Lipsey, Norris Grain Company; J. Prindiville, John 
Prindiville & Son; Moses Rothschild, Moses _ Roths- 
child Company; Chas. H. Gibson, W. P. Anderson 
& Co. . 
CINCINNATI 

Geo. F. Munson, chief grain inspector, Cincinnati 
Grain & Hay Exchange; HE. A. Fitzgerald, The Nutritia 
Company. 

CLEVELAND 


E. J. Heffner, J. L. & H. Stadler Company; F. BE. 
Watkins and C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland Grain & 
Milling Company; A. A. Kruper, Sheets Plevator 
Company; Frank Cain. 


DENVER 2 


Chas. T. Hecht, J. D. Best & Co.; E. W. Scott, Geo. 
Scott Grain Company. 


DES MOINES 


Geo. A. Wells, Western Grain Dealers Association; 
Major Moberly, Terminal Elevator Company; A. J. 
Cheeseman, Secretary Des Moines Board of Trade; 
O. J. Meredith, Sargent & Co.; A. Hall, Marshall 
Hall Grain Company; A. McArty, W. H. Perrine & 
Co.; W. H. Sievert, Lamson Bros, & Co.; F. H. Hall, 
Des Moines Elevator & Grain Company; M. H. Mc- 
Farlin and Wm. lL. Ferrel, Central Iowa Grain Com- 
pany; W. Crarer and C. H. Casebeer, Taylor & Patton 
Company. 

DULUTH 


Earl M. White, White Grain Company; W.- F. 
Starkey, W. E. Mitchell Company; C. F. MacDonald, 
Secretary Duluth Board of Trade; Chas. P. Burdean, 
Armour Grain Company; H. J. Atwood, Atwood Com- 
pany; J. E. McNamara, Grain Inspector; R. M. White, 
White Grain Company; J. C. Gude, Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. 


FORT WORTH 


Claude Maer, Priddy & Co.; Harry Johnson, Texas 
Grain Brokerage Company; H. B. Dorsey, secretary 
Texas Grain Dealers Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Samuel A. Holder, grain inspector; Chas. B. Riley, 
Secretary Indiana Grain Dealers Association; F. C. 
Williams; W. E. Beck; Jesse A. Shearer; LeRoy Urm- 
ston and D. M. Cash, Urmston Grain Company; Everett 
BH. Allison, Steinhart Grain Company, Inc.; B. K. 
Biack, McCardle-Black Company; C. Wm. Maibucker, 
Frank A. Witt; Bert A. Boyd, Bert A. Boyd Grain 
Company; Harry Bingham, Bingham-Hewett-Scholl 
Company. 

KANSAS CITY 

B. C. Moore and M. WU. Norton, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Company; Jas. Bradshaw, Grain Warehouse Commis- 
sion; J. S. Hart, Chief Inspector, Kansas Grain Inspec- 
tion and Weighing Department; R. A. Kelly, Norris 
Grain Company; E. M. Hibbs, Kemper Grain Company; 
E. E. Klecan, Russell Grain Company; Max T. Moritz, 
Cc. Moritz & Co.; M. C. Fears, Missouri State Grain In- 
spection Department; Fred C. Vincent and Fred B. 
Godfrey, Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company; 
G. O. Aws, Missouri State Weighing Department; 
EK. L. Benton, Frisco Elevator Company; W. L. Johnston 
and E. R. Jessen, Hodgson-Davis Grain Company; John 
Stark, Federal Grain Company; HE. D. Bigelow, Secre- 
tary Board of Trade; F. R. Warrick, Thresher-Fuller 
Grain Company; Carl Congleton, Watkins Grain Com- 
pany; W. C. Bagley, Wyandotte Elevator Company; 
J. Morgan, Dilts & Morgan; N. F. Noland, Terminal 
Elevator; O. T. Cook, Beyer Grain Company; Ewing 
Dewal, Chicago Great Western Railroad; C. M. Wood- 
ward, Western Grain Company; O. A. Severance and 
E. R. Stripp, Vanderslice-Lynds Company; Chas. W. 
Avery; F. F. Kane, Kane Grain & Elevator Company; 
P. G. Hale, Hale Brokerage Company; Allen Logan 
and R. H. Sturtevant, Logan Bros. Grain Company; 
¥. J. Landon, Opsal-Fleming Company. 


MILWAUKEE 

M. H. Ladd, Chamber of Commerce; C. O. Dickel- 
man, C. O. Dickelman Company; A. R. Templeton, 
Johnston-Templeton Company; H. A. Plumb, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce; E. H. Hiemke, L. Bartlett 
& Son Company; H. Jahns, Runkel & Dadmun; A. S. 
Jacobs, Cargill Grain Company; A. A. Breed, Chamber 
of Commerce; A, E. Bush, Taylor & Bournique Com- 
pany; Chas. F. Caughlin, Buerger Commission Com- 
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pany; P. P. Donahue and H. M. Stratton, Donahue- 
Stratton Company; Joy M. Hackler, Updyke Grain 
Company; G. Blanchard, Blanchard Grain Company; 
F. B. Bell, W. M. Bell Company; A. B. Taylor, Taylor 
& ‘Bournique Company; F. W. Shepard, W. C. Mitchell 
Company; W. E. Stacks, F. S. Lewis & Co. 


MEMPHIS 


G. Robinson, Scruggs-Robinson Company; E. R. 
Gardner, Memphis Merchants Exchange; Walter M, 
Browne; J. W. Fulghum, Shanks-Phillips Company; 


J S. Desenben; J. M. Trenholm, Mississippi Elevator 
Company; W. R. Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Milling 
Company. 

NEW ORLEANS 


Geo. -S. Colby, New Orleans Board of Trade; HE. L. 
Betzer, Chas. R. Matthews & Bro.; B. T. Manard, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 

NEW YORK 


L. W. Forbell, L. W. Forbell & Co.; Paul Whitman, 
B. F. Schwartz & Co.; Jas. H. Bowne, Keusch Grain 
Company; Chas. Augustine Robinson, Robinson & 
Sweet; J. W. Danforth, Simpson Hendal; R. G. Brandt. 

OMAHA 


Walter Fowler, Omaha Grain Exchange; J. A. Lin- 
derholm, Crowell Elevator Company; H. A. Butler, 
Butler-Welsh Grain Company; L. L. Quinby, Roth- 
child Grain Company; F. P. Manchester, secretary 
Omaha Grain Exchange; E. A. Beardsley, Merriam & 
Millard Company; W. E. Hotchkiss, Norris Grain 
Company; Frank H. Brown, Frank H. Brown Com- 
pany; Frank Foltz, Maney Grain Compay; S. Mason, 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Grain Company; J. T. Buchanan, 
Omaha Elevator Company; O. H. Gibbs, Albers Com- 
mission Company; C. W. Wright; Frank Bell; C. Hunt- 
ley, J. Rosenbaum Grain Company; L. HB. Conklin, 
WNeal-Conklin Grain Company. 

PEORIA 


John R. Lofgren, Board of Trade; F. B. Tompkins, 
grain inspector; J. A. Waring, S. C. Bartlett Company; 
J. M. Murphy, White Grain Company; C. C. and W. S. 
Miles, P. B. & C. C. Miles; Guy F. Luke, Luke Grain 
Company; Geo. B. Hornish, Tiurner-Hudnut Company; 
H. G. Atwood; J. W. Beyan, Murphy-Grier Company; 
Fred W. Mueller, Mueller Grain Company. 

. PHILADELPHIA 


Frank M. Rosekrans, Rosekrans-Snyder Company; 
Edaw. M. Richardson, Geo. M. Richardson; James 
Rodgers, Richardson Bros.; W. B. Stites, A. Judson 
Stites; John Lynne, Chief Grain Inspector. 

PITTSBURGH 

Geo. BE. Rogers, Geo. E. Rogers & Co.; D. H. Peet, 
McCaskey-Willets Company; L. C. Newsome, New- 
some Feed & Grain Company; Roy Harper, Harper 
Grain Company. ; 

ST. JOSEPH 

John O. Winn, Missouri State Grain Department; 
W. W. Simmons, Button, Simmons Grain Company; 
J. F. Kellogg and W. M. Huff, Kellogg Grain 
Company. 

ST. LOUIS 


A. L. McDonald, J. H. Teasdale Commission Com- 
pany; F. H. Barkley, Stokes-Barkley Grain Com- 
pany; Eugene Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Company; 
Eugene Smith, secretary Merchants Exchange; E. C. 
Anderson, Merchants Exchange; C. L. Wright, John 
Wahl Commission Company; J. W. Jefferson, Mis- 
scuri Grain Company; T. M. Scott, Picker & Beards- 
ley Commission Company; Roger Annan, Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Company; C. Bernet and H. G. Craft, 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman; W. J. Edwards, W. J. 
Edwards & Co.; Alex C. Harsh, Elmore-Schultz Grain 
Company; Wm. E. Henry; R. R.. De Armond, De 
Armond-Grain Company; John O. Ballard, Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Company; H. H. Langenberg, 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Company; Arnold A, Thur- 
nau, Arnold A. Thurnau Grain & Flour Company; 
W. L. Malkerman, Kellogg-Huff Corn Company; Aug. 
J. Barnidge, Chas. H. Prunty; T. A. Bryant; R. L. 
DePew; Robt. C. Napier; Joseph E. Dixon, Schreiner 
Grain Company; John H. Watson, Ichtertz & Watson; 
R. F. Deibel, Dixie Mills Company; H. Lancaster, 
Lancaster Commission Company; 
Hunter, Robinson Milling Company; 
Chief Weighmaster. 

SIOUX CITY 

C. M. Replogle, Updike Grain Company; H. T. Bickel, 
Terminal Grain Corporation; V. B. Holt, Trusler Grain 
Company; G. C. Thornstead, Taylor & Bournique 
Company; Chas. Flanley, Flanley Grain Company; 


John Dower, 


M. King, Western Terminal Plevator Company; L. C. ° 


Button, L. C. Button Company; Walter H. Bailey; 
F. H. Huntting, Bell, Huntting & Co.; Paul Larson. 


TOLEDO 
Fred Mayer and W. W. Cummings, J. F. Zahm & Co.; 
E. H. Culver, chief grain inspector; E. L. Southworth 
and J. L. Doering, Southworth & Co.; Harry DeVore, 
H. W. DeVore & Co.; R. S. Sheldon, S. W. Flower 
Ccmpany. 


A voluntary petition of bankruptcy has been 
filed by Jas. J. Kennedy, grain broker at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. He claims that unsuccessful specu- 
lation was the cause of his losses. His liabilities 
are $50,667 and assets $38,153. 


A. C. Robinson, . 
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October 15, 1920 
GRAIN DUST EXPLOSION HAZARDS 


BY D. J. PRICE 

When we talk of “dust explosion” in mills and 
factories we appear to many to be discussing a 
“mysterious” subject. It is no longer debatable as 
40 whether dust will explode, scientific research has 
settled that part of the problem. Since it is a 
physical impossibility to have an explosion with- 
out some explosive agent being present, a dust ex- 
plosion cannot take place unless the dust is pres- 
ent, and in sufficient quantities to “spread” or 
propagate flame. This makes very evident the 
necessity for the adoption of effective dust con- 
trol and removal methods, 

In many of the industries, this is an essential 
requisite, especially if the product is commercially 
valuable, This would apply to flour, sugar, starch, 
cocoa and similar products where the price per 
pound justifies the collection of the material. This 
gives return for the installation and equipment re- 
quired and also prevents the dust from escaping 


and spreading throughout the plant. 


A situation exists at the present time, however, in 
the terminal grain elevators by which it is not 
permissible to collect the dust by suction between 
the point where the grain is received and the point 
of weight. This regulation is based on the apparent 
loss in weight in grain by dust removal which pro- 
duces complications between shipper and receiver. 
The enforcement of a regulation of this nature in 
the terminal elevators prevents any effective sys- 
tem for dust removal from being installed before 
the grain is weighed. 

At a result of this requirement the dust escapes 
from the mechanical equipment and settles on in- 
accessible parts such as beams, girders, overhead 
machinery and similar points. This presents a very 
dangerous condition unless the dust can be ef- 
fectively removed by other methods. A slight con- 
cussion forces the dust into suspension and this 
assists in the spreading of flame. 

Conceding the merits of the contention and grant- 
ing that there may be a slight loss in weight, from 
the safety point of view it would appear that the 
matter ought to be adjusted: This would probably 
require sufficient experimental work for the design 
of special equipment giving the best results in the 
removal of the lighter dust which tests have shown 
to be the more inflammable. 

Aspiration systems in grain elevators for dust 
removal have given at least two main returns for 
their installation that are of interest to engineers 
engaged in safety work. (1) Reduction in explo- 
sion and fire hazard. (2) Improvement in working 
conditions. In addition the reductions in the fire 
hazard are recognized by the insurance companies, 
with corresponding reductions in rate. 

In many industries exhaust fans are installed in 
connection with the removal of fine dust from buf- 
fing or polishing wheels, grinding rolls and similar 
equipment. In these installations as a rule the fine 
dust is drawn from the source of production, 
through pipe trunking, into the exhaust fan, and 
then blown into the collecting device. In a num- 
ber of recent disastrous dust explosions the origin 
has been associated with the exhaust fan. 

When the dust passes through the exhaust fan 
a flammable mixture is usually formed which ex- 
plodes if the ignition source is present. Ignition 


may be caused by sparks from foreign materials 


striking the fan blades, or from the blades becoming 
loose. What can be done to remove this apparently 
newly developed hazard? Can the position of the 
fan be changed from a location between the source 
of dust production and collection, to a position be- 
yond the collector In other words, can we draw 
through rather than blow into the collector? 

In connection with developing methods of dust 


_ explosion prevention as a result of an explosion in 
this state, the Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin designed a system of primary and secondary 
air currents for dust removal. 


_ The results of the investigation of the explosion 


Hxcerpts from address delivered by D. J. Price. 
in Charge of Dust Explosion An ons 
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and a description of the proposed installation ap- 
pear in a recent issue of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering. The proposed new system is based 
on the fact that aluminum and iron dusts, mixed 
and finely divided, are highly explosive under fa- 
vorable conditions. 


(1) The new system proposes to furnish a positive 
inlet for all air exhausted from the building, this to 
be provided for by an efficient ventilation system. 

(2) No exhaust ducts to be used (induced on second- 
ary currents of air required). 

(3) No exhauster used or no machine (through 
which air currents containing explosive mixtures are 
carried) in which moving parts are made of materials 
which could generate sparks. 

(4) By the elimination of exhauster and exhaust 
ducts this system largely eliminates the contributing 
conditions to the explosion hazards. 

The Industrial Commission reports that tests and 


research work demonstrating the feasibility and 
practicability of the proposed system have already 
been made. 

The investigation of recent disastrous grain dust 
explosions has directed attention to the electrical 
equipment and its relation to the cause of these 
occurrences. In this relation the incandescent elec- 
tric lamp has appeared prominently. Explosions 
have been caused in some of the large industrial 
plants when the lamp bulbs were broken in dust 
clouds. This has been particularly true when ex- 
tension cords have been lowered into dusty bins or 
introduced into elevator legs and similar operating 
equipment. Tests conducted in co-operation with 
the lamp manufacturing companies have shown that 
explosion of these dusts can be readily produced 
when the lamp bulbs are broken in dust clouds. 
This is true irrespective of the type of lamp. 

In addition to the explosion hazard, it developed 
that numerous fires appeared to originate espe- 
cially in grain elevators, from the dust settling on 
the globe and reaching the point of ignition, This 
“dust aflame” in falling to the floor or onto com- 
bustible material would cause a fire of “mysterious 
origin.” The experimental work recently carried 
on indicates that fires can be produced when light, 
fiuffy dust such as would be created in the handling 
and elevating of grain, settles on the electric lamp 
globes. 

An effort is now being made by the engineers 
of the lamp companies to design equipment that 
will afford an additional factor of safety. In many 
of the cases referred to practices were followed in 
the plant that should be eliminated. It is extreme- 
ly dangerous to permit an employee to lower an 
electric lamp of this type into a dusty bin. The 
lamp should be protected with approved vapor proof 
equipment and well guarded. In a very recent case 
one of the officials of a large eastern grain com- 
pany introduced an extension lamp into an elevator 
leg and caused an explosion which endangered a 
number of lives and a large supply of grain in 
storage. : 

The control of static electricity has been very 
strongly recommended by the Bureau in the con- 
duct of this investigational work. Static electricity 
appeared as a very prominent cause of the large 
number of dust explosions in grain threshing ma- 
chines in the Pacific Northwest. In that territory 
during the threshing season of 1914 and 1915 up- 
wards of 600 explosions and fires occurred. Later, 
extensive losses resulting from.cotton gin fires in 
the South were attributed largely to the same 
source. In a number of industrial plant explosions 
and fires, static electricity produced by the mechan- 
ical equipment of operating processes has been the 
cause of the original dust ignition. 

Provision should be made in industrial plants for 
the control of static electricity. Effective results 
have already been obtained by proper grounding 
methods. Electrical engineers engaged in plant 
operation should give this particular cause their 
consideration in order that effective preventive in- 
stallation can be developed. ; 

At least three of our recent disastrous dust ex- 
plosions haye occurred in modern so-called “fire 
pEroof” plants. It has been well demonstrated (in 
a costly manner) that plants which cannot burn 
up can “blow up.” The slogan, “Fire proof plants 
are not explosion proof,” has been used many times 
in recent months. If the plant is not well main- 


tained, and “good housekeeping” practised, which 
means effective dust removal, a plant constructed of 
fire resistive materials permits the explosion to as- 
sume large proportions. 

High pressures, that cannot escape, are built up 
with the effect that concrete reinforcements are 
shattered and the explosion is accompanied by great 
violence. The assurance that plants so constructed 
are fireproof should not afford a false sense of 
security so far as dust explosions are concerned. 
The dust hazard must be recognized, and provision 
made for its effective removal. 

In the construction of new plants where explosive 
dusts are created, engineers should give considera- 
tion to dust explosion prevention. The extent of a 
recent disastrous grain dust explosion was closely 
associated with certain features of construction that 
permitted large quantities of dust to accumulate. 


BUSINESS VERSUS EFFICIENCY 


Vv 
BY J. A, DEMUTH 

The one-time aborted hopper register—aborted 
by “Business”’—will, like unto ye sacred bird of 
mythology, shortly arise from its ashes, glorified 
with perfected and increased equipment for effi- 
ciency, even as its prototype, ye aforesaid bird, 
arose, newly garbed in the beautiful habiliments of 
its renewed youth. Watch the old register appear 
in its new garb. 

From its old-time environment of dusty grain 
elevator lofts, and association with—most likely— 
wicked sailor men, it will henceforth bask in the 
company of tidy and chic salesladies who in their 
uprisings and down sittings will bestow blessings 
galore upon its head—no, face, for their final re- 
lease from their one-time irk and quad-daily stunt 
of punching the clock. 

The old hopper register was never conscious of 
but a single function—namely, detecting errors in 
tallying grain from one receptacle to another. 
Whereas the symbol clock will tell the time of 
day, and will also impart implicit, explicit and of- 
ficial information to the employe with evil design 
in his heart, where he gets off, peradventure he 
ventures to report himself 10 minutes late when, 
in truth (in extreme deshabille), demands that 
he should have prefixed his 10 with a dot and a 1, 

It is said that comparisons are odious. So they 
are—to the one of two men whose bull it was 
that was gored. It is inevitable of course that a 
bull that is possessed of but a single horn is plainly 
handicapped—if not, indeed, horndicapped, in com- 
parison, for business purposes, with one whose 
cranium fairly bristles with horns—all of ’em more 
or less intimately related to dilemmas of one sort 
or another. 

A mechanical register which ingeniously prints 
the time when an employe arrives and presses its 
button, but which omits to identify the imprint with 
the presser, stops grievously short of accomplishing 
its objective—if you’ll believe them as know. If 
dishonest Jim Jones were called upon to swear- 
sohelphimgod—that he had made a certain regis- 
tration—when he hadn’t, he would—at least he 
could—make answer like a certain old church 
deacon when the minister asked him to please start 
the tune. But I find after vain efforts to avoid 
telling the whole story, that I will have to begin 
at the beginning after all. 

It was a fiction in the deacon’s family connections 
that the deacon was a remarkable singer. For 
years the old gent had led, as a matter of course, 
on the instant the minister ceased reading the 
hymn, bravely and authoritatively forth with his 
triplet roll from the dominant, landing with telling 
emphasis upon the tonic above. (This is a bit of 
shop which may be Greek to many, but those who 
know a little of “harmony” will catch on and will 
not strain their imagination in hearing the dea- 
con’s introductory phrase.) After months and 
months of agitation it was decided to make an 
addition to the attraction of the services by in- 
stalling an “orgin.” The Deacon and his family 
connections kicked strenuously and persistently, 
but to no purpose,—they were hopelessly in the 
minority. The “orgin” was installed and manip- 
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ulated by the new preacher’s bride. The deacon’s 
voice was stilled forever. It was conspicuous by 
its absence even when the minister had lined out 
“QO for a thousand tongues to sing,” as a wiley and 
deep-laid scheme to induce the deacon to forget and 
forgive. 

But he would not. After the “orgin” had at- 
tained to its first anniversary it so fell out that 
the young wife was incapacitated, upon an eventful 
Sabbath, for her office. What was said behind open 
hymnbooks by the female attendants need not be 
hinted at. No one on the orgin-stool and the read- 
ing of “O for a thousand” almost finished! Great 
anticipations of an explanation by the minister! 
“Will Deacon Sallsbury kindly start the tune?” 
With a majestic wave of his right arm in the direc- 
tion of the orgin the deacon responded with: “Call 
on yer machine, call on yer machine.” 

There was a time in the history of the develop- 
ment of the time-recorder, when it was firmly be- 
lieved that the actual transference of time as in- 
dicated by the clock’s dial, to a card by means of 
a lever or a button, operated by the employe him- 
self, was indeed the very last word in monitoring 
the coming and going of employes. That this idea 
was far from being the case has been admitted 
again and again by makers of mechanical registers, 
who, naturally, would that it were not true. But 
true ’tis, however great the pity ‘tis, ‘tis true. 

And it is newaday no more pertinent to refer 
to the clock registration as evidence of dependable 
records than was Deacon Sallsbury’s silly sugges- 
tion that the minister call on his machine. There 
is an abundance of evidence via the public prints 
that no dependence can be placed upon any other 
time registering device than those built upon the 
autographic principle—a fact which is attested by 
marked increase in the demand for autographic 
registers by plants whose personnel is not too 
large as to make their use impractical. 

As I have already described the scheme by which 
the hopper register displayed different symbols for 
practically any number of drafts, it will not be 
necessary to refer in detail to the method by 
which its offspring—the symbol clock, presents 
practically an unending series of combinations of 
symbols with time periods. 

For a two-hour period, subdivided into two-min- 
ute periods, we have a symbol belt which is two 
hours and two minutes long. So that starting 
from any two-minute period on the clock, the belt 
will fall behind one symbol for each two-hour 
period in 24. 

One great advantage in the system is that in- 
stead of having as many as 150 employes register- 
ing in and out at a single register, the symbol sys- 
tem turns the situation end for end, so to speak, 
and admits of the use of a large number of small 
and inexpensive registers being used. This scheme 
admits of assigning employes to designated regis- 
ters in respect to “wage units.” If in Department 
A there are 100 employes who receive 40 cents 
per hour, we assign—for example—20 employes to 
“Unit-Register A-1; 20 to A-2; 18 to A-3; 19 to 
A-4, and so forth. The registers may be placed 
Singly or in groups with reference to convenience 
of employes. 

There is but one symbol clock for all the depart- 
ments.> This may be located at a main entrance, 
where there is also placed a special ‘entrance 
register” for late comers. (This entrance register 
is also a “time-meter.”) 

Employes who arrive in good season pay no 
attention to the symbol clock, but proceed at once 
to the unit register to which they have been 
assigned. At the symbol clock, on the disappear- 
ance of the “on time’ symbol, a janitor, or other 
person assigned to the job, presses a button which 
causes a solenoid magnet (one in each register) 
to perforate the paper ribbon on which the sig- 
natures are placed. By which operation the em- 
ployes who have “signed up” ‘before the perfora- 
tion was made, have unquestionably arrived on 
time. On the instant that the button is pressed at 
the entrance he records the symbol which immedi- 
ately follows the on-time symbol (which he has 
previously recorded). 

Thus the two symbols recorded in the order that 
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they occur on the belt, prove that there was no 
irregularity in his record. Moreover, the entrance 
register being also a time meter (a small spring- 
driven motor moving the ribbon forward at a rate 
unknowable to any one not in possession of the 
scale) the fact that he pushed the button on time 
can be proved independently of the symbols. (This 
feature is of no practical use, except that if any 
question should be raised concerning the actual 
time of perforating the register ribbons, the motor- 
scale would settle the question.) It is an important 
extra safeguard and costs nothing. 

Now then, suppose the on-time symbol has dis- 
appeared at the entrance, and the following symbol 
has been recorded next to it, there could be not 
the slightest question that the employes’ signatures 
that stand recorded thereafter on the list were 
placed there before the on-time symbol disap- 
peared. It could not be otherwise. So that from 
90 to 95 per cent of any force of employes—ac- 
cording to an estimate by an officer of a prominent 
manufacturing plant—are disposed of in the mat- 
ter of time, by their own signatures. 


With mechanical registers, time-cards for all em- 
Eloyes must be provided, dated, numbered, named, 
and distributed, whether they were on time or not. 
Also it should be borne in mind that at this point 
in the system the 90 to 95 per cent who have 
registered in on time have automatically assembled 
themselves in the registers into “wage units.” 

The next important feature is the “unit card,” 
This card is devised to receive, in slotted spaces, 
the autographed name-slips, autographed under wit- 
ness of the auditor. These unit cards are counter- 
parts of the unit-registers; for example, “A-1 unit 
card” contains the autographed name-slips of the 
employes who have been assigned to register in 
and out regularly at unit-register A-1, 

As all partial lost time (other than half day or 
whole day absences) are recorded on the register 
lists by the employes themselves, and in net time, 
it is possible for (say) a vice-president, and also 
the auditor to find the labor cost for the previous 
day before the paymaster has been able to post 
lost time to individuals on the unit cards; so that 


-by the time this has been done both the vice- 


president and the auditor are ready for reports 
from the paymaster, which reports must balance 
practically to a cent. 

With all clock-imprinting systems personal 
knowledge of the actual labor cost by any of the 
genera! officers of a company is utterly impossible. 


It is true that the autographic clock-imprinting 
register quite as effectually draws the line between 
employes who arrive on time and those who ar- 
rive late, as does the perforated line in the symbol 
system; but this type of register is quite imprac- 
ticable for large forces of employes. 

With none of the clock-imprinting types is it 
practical to segregate registrations in respect to 
wage-rates, nor to have records of lost time made 
in net figures. These two features of the. symbol 


system make it possible and practical for general: 


officers to have first-handed information of actual 
labor-cost for the day, and that, too, before it is 
known to the paymaster. The clerk in charge of 
the registers cannot affect the registrations one 
way or another. 

With the assignment-card feature of the symbol 
system the return of the assignment card to the 
point of issue, indicating that the employe’s enroll- 
ment has been completed, demands of the employe 
as positive evidence of time rendered as the sale 
of a railroad ticket makes a demand for a certain 
amount of cash. 

The following defects of mechanical time record- 
ers are eliminated by the symbol system of auto- 
graphic time recording: (1) Payroll frauds in all 
forms; (2) All errors in cost-accounting of labor; 
(3) Crowding at entrances; (4) Registering at 
clock-registers; (5) Surveillance of registering; 
(6) Crowding at exits; (7) Individual time-cards; 
(8) Collusions between employes; (9) Collusions 
between foremen, or other supervisors, and em- 
ployes; (10) Errors in computing elapsed time; 
(11) Vicarious registering. All of the foregoing 
defects of mechanical time recording are admitted 
not only by users, but by manufacturers. 


Thirty-Ninth Year — 


The Symbol System of Autographic Time Record- — 
ing makes possible the following additional ad- 
vantages, and also adaptations to other uses, all © 
of which are impossible with mechanical time 
recorders: j 


(1) A single clock for any number of employes. — 

(2) By the method of registering, employes prac- 
tically assemble themselves into pay units, which 
makes possible the assignment cards system. 


(3) Instead of the largest number of employes 
possible registering at one and the same clock, © 
the Symbol System eliminates clock registers alto- 
gether, and substitutes small, inexpensive register- 
ing booths, to which employes are assigned in 
units of from 15 to 20. These unit registers may 
be placed anywhere—in groups or singly. There 
is no registering at entrances except for late- 
comers. sae 


(4) All employes make their own reports of lost 
time, occasioned by late coming or early going, 
and do so in net time. 

By a simple system of accounting in the office” 
of a general officer of the company—say a vice- 
president, it is possible to ascertain the exact labor 
cost for the previous day, with which cost subse- 
quent reports from both.the paymaster and auditor! 


must balance. 


(5) Entries on unit cards (pay cards—counter- 
parts of unit registers) are balanced daily against 
the auditor’s blotter and the vice-president’s ac- 
counting of “assignment cards.” 


(6) Assignment cards are furnished to superin- 
tendents by the vice-president, to whom they must © 
be returned, after having passed through the rec- | 
ords of the superintendent, of the foreman, of the 
paymaster and of the auditor. 


(7) It is not possible for a fictitious name to be 
placed on the payroll. 


(8) Names of employes are retained on the unit~ 
cards, or pay cards, from week to week so long as 
the rate of wages continues the same, thus elim- 
inating a great deal of clerical labor involved in 
niaking up net unit cards. 

(9) In connection with mnterteleoboat service 
the symbol system makes it possible to draw a dis- 
tinct and positive line between time on job work 
that is actually productive, and time that must be 
considered as overhead charges. 

(10) It is entirely practical to maintain a sys- 
tem by which unquestionable proof is available of 
the identity of employes who enter or leave a plant, 
at times other than regular hours. 

(11) The system is easily adapted to keeping 
tab on attendance of students at laboratory and 
other classes in colleges and universities. 

(12) Also in ascertaining exact elapsed time 
when timing any job in which the elapsed time is 
important—obtaining the same in net figures—elim- 
uating ‘possibility of errors in subtraction and at — 
the same time presenting positive proof and mak- 
{ng a permanent record of the transaction. 

(13) Making it entirely practical to maintain a 
watchman’s service by which the watchman can 
produce indisputable evidence of his duties having 
been faithfully performed—which is not possible 
in systems where his only evidence is the result of: 
‘button-pushing. Also of maintaining a “central 
station” which detects omissions of visits to des-— 
ignated stations—when such omissions occur—so 
that information can at once be sent to the em- 
ployer of the watchman whose report fails to come 
in to the “central.” 

(14) Proof of net time put upon a job, in cases 
where estimated time has been charged. 

(15) In conservatories of music where practice 
rooms are rented to pupils, weekly reports may be 
sent to parents indicating the time the room is 
occupied by the student. If a tab can be main- 
tained on the student’s time in his practice room, 
the time will, twenty to one, be devoted to practice. 
The chief cause of lost practice time is “meeting a 
friend” on the way hither. It is quite practical to ~ 
require the student to sign up every quarter hour. 

THE END. 
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AMERICAN farmers planted 14,000 acres of hemp 
in 1920. The crop is valued at about $1,500,000. 
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October 15, 1920 
AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Every year the tendency toward concrete con- 
struction in elevators of every size becomes more 
marked. Any other type of building for the large 
terminal houses has become almost unthinkable, 
and even for country stations it 1s the exception 
ratber than the rule to see new cribbed construc- 
{ion going one. 

One of the best planned and constructed of coun- 
try houses is located at Forbes, N. D., and is the 
property of the Forbes Equity Exchange. The plant. 


was erected by the Hickok Construction Company. 


It is of concrete and steel construction. All floors, 
roofs, pit hoppers and partitions are of concrete, 
and legs, spouting and window frames are of steel, 
so there is little in the plant to burn, not enough 
certainly to damage the building except by a dust 
explosion. 

The layout of the plant provides for all the con- 
yeniences and flexibility provided in the best types 
of wooden elevators. On the first floor is space for 
three cleaners and a car puller. Power for these 
machines is supplied by a 10-horsepower General 
Hlectric Motor inverted and bolted to the ceiling. 
The work floor is extended on the track side, add- 
ing to the length of the floor and providing a look 
out bay for observing cars when moving them. A 
floor above the work floor provides space for a 
20-inch Sprout, Waldron Attrition Mill with service 
bin, feed bin, scalper and magnetic separator. 

The 20 bins in the elevator all have self-cleaning 
hopper bottoms. Wight bins are of carload capacity 
and spouted to the cleaners, while grain from 4 
bins of half carload capacity, above the mill floor 
can also be drawn io the cleaners by transfer 
spouts. In case it is desired to install the attrition 
mill in a separate building, the mill story can be 
used to a great advantage for a cleaner. 

Below the work floor are six cleaning pits, with 
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the boot pit, making it convenient of access. The 
concrete pit walls run to the first floor so that a 
great deal of dust is kept from the boot pit. 
Distribution of the grain from the elevator heads 
in the cupola is made by a double distributor by 
means of which with a single steel spout to each 
bin, grain is taken from either leg. A spout through 
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ELEVATOR OF FORBES EQUITY EXCHANGE, 


the leg well is used for loading wagons in the 
driveway or by means of a two way valve, grain is 
directed to a service bin over the attrition raill, so 
that a load to be ground can be elevated direct to 
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GROUND PLAN AND ELEVATION OF FORBES EQUITY EXCHANGE ELEVATOR 


total capacity of 1,500 bushels. One pit next the 
track side is used to receive grain from cars, trans- 
ferring to the legs with a conveyor. The large 
capacity of the pits makes it possible to take care 
of the clean grain and screenings and at the same 
time receive and ship with only two stands of legs. 


_ Each of these legs has a capacity of 2,000 bushels 


per hour. When shipping about 80 per cent of the 
capacity can be spouted to the legs for elevation 


_ without interfering with the cleaning pits. 


The two wagon receiving pits have a capacity of 
400 bushels each. A valve at the dump sink directs 
he grain to either pit. 

e The steel manlift drops below the first floor into 


the service bin. Feed can be sacked or delivered 
to the customer in bulk. 

A 1500-bushel automatic scale on the cupola 
spouting floor weighs grain to the car, or the 
grain can be weighed back into the elevator via 
the car spout and a back pit. In place of ladders 
a portable manhoist is provided for lowering a man 
into bins for inspection. 

The elevator head drives consist of two 7%4-horse- 
power General Electric Motors reducing speed with 
silent chain drives to counter shafts, driving thence 
to the legs with steel roller chain. Back stops are 
provided, so that in case the electric current goes 
off, a leg will be prevented from backing up and 
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choking, if loaded at the time the current is shut off. 

The driveway is wide and inclosed to cover a 
four-horse team, two abreast. The 26-foot 10-ton Fair- 
banks Scale is equipped to dump either wagons or 
auto trucks. In place of a trap door, grain runs 
through a steel grating. A scale bay projects three 
feet into the driveway with windows on three sides 
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FORBES, N, D. 


and gives a full view of the scale platforms. A 
skylight in the concrete roof lights up the scale 
when the doors are closed. Three other steel sash 
windows are in the walls of the driveway. The 
approaches are of earth and gravel filled between 
concrete retaining walls which are surmounted by 
pipe railings. 

The offices are 30 by 14 feet and divided into three 
rooms. The customers lobby is separated from the 
scale office by a counter and gate. The private of- 
fice is partitioned off from the main office. The 
basement has a concrete floor and contains the office 
heating plant and a concrete vault. 

A Hickok Bin Alarm with registering panel and 
bell alarm installed on the work floor is for the 
purpose of giving notice of any bin that is overfull. 
This bin alarm is positive in its action, will not clog 
and will save the loss of time and annoyance caused 
by overfilling bins. Each bin in the elevator is 
equipped with the alarm. In the equipment to be 
installed later is a dust collecting system. 

The officers and directors of the company are as 
follows: A. C. Talbot, president; A. S. Marshall, 
secretary; R. G. Wright, S. B. Tanner, Henry Bran- 
denberger, Building Committee; William Wachter, 
C. I. Rumery, Harry Weaver. George Hassinger is 
the present manager of the plant and he is proving 
a very successful and enterprising manager. 


NEW UNITED STATES FEED DIS- 
TRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The United States Feed Distributors’ Association 
formed a permanent organization at a meeting at 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., October 14 and 15. 
The preliminary meeting leading to this association 
was held at St. Louis, Mo., last May. E. C. Dreyer 
of St. Louis presided at the sessions and later was 
elected president of the organization. The pur- 
pose of the new body is to formulate rules and regu- 
lations to standardize conditions and make for uni- 
formity throughout the mill feed industry. 

The deliberations at Chicago were along this line. 
The new association has been recognized by the 
large associations of similar character, such as 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, Millers 
National Federation, etc. The Chicago meeting was 
satisfactory from all standpoints and an impetus 
was given which will place the United States Feed 
Distributors Association among the strong organi- 
zations in the trade. 
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Toledo 


ELECTION ON CALGARY EXCHANGE 

The annual meeting of the Calgary Grain Ex- 
change, of Calgary, Alta., Canada, was held late in 
September at which R. M. Mahoney was elected 
president and J. Thoradson, vice-president. 


PORTLAND EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the Portland Merchants 
Exchange Association, Portland, Ore., held late 
in September, the following officers were elected: 
N. A. Leach, president; J. H. Klosterman, vice- 
president; R. S. MeCarl, secretary-treasurer; D. A. 
Pattullo and J. J. Lavin, directors. 


NO INCREASE AT WINNIPEG 

The membership of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change recently decided by almost unanimous vote 
not to advance the commission rates on grain as 
affecting the producer and they remain at one cent 
for wheat and 5% cents for oats. There has been 
some agitation in the trade to advance the rate on 
wheat to 1% cents per bushel and on oats to one 
cent. 

ANNUAL ELECTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The annual election of officers of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce Association was held in the 
Exchange room October 1 with the following result: 

B. F. Benson, president; A. C. Andrews,  vice- 
president; Board of Directors: H. S. Helm, J. H. 
McMillan, T. W. Hall, H. J. Moreton and T. H. 
Welch; Board of Arbitration: C. H. Lockerby and 
J. H. Stadon; Board of Appeals: J. H. Riheldaffer 
and H. G. Dickey. 

CHANGES AT SIOUX CITY 

The Board of Directors of the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange has amended the rules providing that 
after October 1 the rate of interest on all drafts 
1eceived by members of the Exchange shall be 
8 per cent. 

The reinspection rule was changed to read as 
follows: Reinspection shall be called within 96 
hours from 12 o’clock noon from date of sale of 
consigned grain, and 12 o’clock noon from the date 
of original inspection of grain bought to arrive. 


AVAILABLE “DOPE” IS OFTEN WRONG 
Apparently the grower is dissatisfied with pres- 
ent values and is not disposing of his grain. The 
opinion is that markets will have to react consid- 
erably before we will have any movement. We have 
a good demand here at Milwaukee for corn, oats and 
wheat and the few cars coming are finding a ready 
outlet. We anticipate a good demand right along. 
The future of these markets is all guess work 
and very often the available “dope” is all wrong.— 
E. P. Bacon Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in letter of Oc- 
tober 11. 
A BETTER TRADING CONDITION AT HAND 

The October Government Crop Report indicates 
a record corn crop but oats are barely an average 
yield and wheat about 100,000,000 bushels short 
of the five-year average. Large quantities of wheat 
have already been exported and the demand con- 
tinues quite urgent. With about 60 per cent of 
the wheat already marketed we cannot see how it 
can be kept below $2: and corn at half the price 
of wheat will be an attractive substitute in meal, 
grits and other human foods. 

If cotton and other southern staples are mar- 
keted at reasonable prices great quantities of oats 
will be wanted as the growing of feed crops has 
become a lost art in the South since cotton has been 
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at high levels. Press reports from many important 
sections of the South and West indicate increasing 
resentment against further price reductions on 
cotton, grain and other farm products. Urgent ap- 
peals for aid from the Federal Reserve Banks will 
doubtless bring relief and stop the enforced mar- 
keting of crops to meet current obligations. In our 
opinion the bottom has been reached on all cereals 
and a better trading condition will obtain during 
the remainder of the season.—Samuel Hastings Com- 
pany, Cairo, Ill., in letter of October 11, 
W. H. BARNES 

It is always a busy time with W. H. Barnes, man- 
ager of the Peoria office of the E. B. Conover Grain 
Company, which in turn operates the McHenry- 


W. H. BARNES 


Conover Elevator in that city. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Barnes took time on a recent afternoon to have his 
picture taken and the likeness presented herewith is 
the result. It may be remarked in passing that 
Mr. Barnes is pretty well known in the grain trade 
of central and southern territory, for his entire life 
until now he has spent in the grain industry. 

Mr. Barnes was born in White County, Indiana, in 
1868. He graduated from the Shortridge High School 
in Indianapolis in 1886 and immediately entered the 
grain business with William Scott & Co., one of the 
pioneer grain firms of Indianapolis. 

In 1889 Scott & Co., transferred Mr. Barnes to 
their Louisville office which at that time was under 
the management of W. A. Thompson. *He remained 
here until August 1, 1890, when he went with 
Bullitt & Co., of Louisville, and in 1896 became 
secretary and treasurer of the Henderson Elevator 
Company, Henderson, Ky., of which Mr. Bullitt was 
president. 

In 1904 he withdrew from the Henderson Elevator 
Company to engage in business for himself as W. 
H. Barnes & Co., conducting a regular receiving and 
shipping business in grain. A year later he re- 
turned to Illinois where he has been identified with 
the grain business ever since. He has been located 
at Springfield for the past six years, two of which 
he was with the E. B. Conover Grain Company. He 
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removed to Peoria in June, 1919, to take care of 
the company’s office there, the facilities of which 
have been greatly increased by the construction of 
the new elevator. The company does a wholesale 
and retail as well as track buying and shipping 
business in grain. 


SENSIBLE TALK 

Closing the boards of trade or putting an em- 
bargo on imports of Canadian wheat will not re- 
duce the world’s supply or increase the world’s de- 
mand. If we stop importing Canadian wheat, Can- 
ada will have more wheat to sell abroad. That 
leans more competition.for us in selling our sur- 
plus.--World-has plenty of wheat and buyers are 
not anxious. War is over. War prices are out of 
date. Kansas harvested early. She had a golden 
opportunity to dispose of her crop around two dol- 
lars and a half. She waited. Now she has to meet 
Canadian competition. Embargo talk will make 
Canada more anxious to sell.—@, A. King & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, in recent Market Letter. 


READJUSTMENT OF PRICES NATURAL 

Commenting on Broomhall’s advices of amounts 
of grain “fon passage” and shipments from Dan- 
ubian ports to the United Kingdom and to the 
Continent as well as from Russia, Pope & Eckhardt 
Company of Chicago says in late letter: 

“Tt is impossible to conceive that if these figures 
of exports from Danubian ports and Russia are 
given their proper weight and consideration as a 
demonstration of the competition by surplus coun- 
tries to supply the import needs in Europe, that 
even politicians bidding for the farmer vote and 
farmer agitators will be able to understand that the 
readjustment of prices for grain in this country is 
following a natural trend. In this readjustment 
from war prices it is natural that the downward 
swing may be greater than is justified by immedi- 
ate conditions, but after all it seems clear that 
these agitators and politicians have lost sight of 
the tremendous influence of the large surplus pro- 
duction (and important carry-over from the last 
crop) of food grains and feedstuffs in North Amer- 
ica this year. Attention has also been called re- 
cently to the fact that Manchurian wheat has been 
moved to Pacific Coast and Europe, and that wheat 
from China is finding a profitable outlet in Huro- 
pean markets.” : 


GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
Plans have been made for the Second Annual 
Grain and Hay Show to be held in connection with 
the -International Live Stock Exposition, Novem- . 
ber 27 to December 4, 1920, at the Union Stock 

Yards, Chicago. mas 
The Chicago Board of Trade has appropriated 
$10,000 for cash premiums. In addition to special 
trophies already provided for the best sample of 
corn, best ear of corn and best exhibit of hay, 


trophies will be offered this year for the best — 


exhibits of wheat and oats. 

A special feature of the show will be classes for 
clovers, alfalfa, timothy, soy beans, cow peas, field 
peas, kaffir corn and milo maize. 

The state agricultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture will make edu- 
cational displays. The province of Ontario and the 
Canadian Seed Growers Association will also take 
a prominent place in the show this year. 

Director G. I. Christie of Purdue University will 
again serve as superintendent of the Grain and 
Hay Show, with W. Q. Fitch as assistant. 

At a recent meeting of the representatives of the 
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Middle Western States, arrangements were made 
for the active co-operation of the state agricultural 
colleges, state corn and crop improvement associa- 
tions. There is every indication that the 1920 
show will surpass that of last year in number of 
exhibits and in interest on the part of the grain 
and hay producers. Every one attending the show 
will be well repaid. 


THE MIDDLEMEN ARE NECESSARY 

The grain trade has nothing to fear from the 
widespread co-operative movement. Those groups 
and societies who hope to give themselves higher 
prices for produce, higher profits from the opera- 
tion of the business itself, and to eliminate middle- 
men promiscuously, will fall of their own burden. 
These can never be a monopoly of farm produce, 
because it is an industry which covers every por- 
tion of the world; and where there is no monopoly, 
the buyer always has a greater influence on the 
market than the seller. 

Those co-operative organizations which are 
founded on sound business principles will be wel- 
comed, because any system which survives the 
heavy competition existing in the grain business, 
must necessarily be of value to the business at large. 
—Rosenbaum Brothers, Chicago, Ill. From A Bi- 
Weekly Grain Letter of October. ; 


WHEAT MARKET GOOD AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Our wheat market at Minneapolis today (October 
11) was very good indeed. Recent premiums were 
maintained, notwithstanding the advance in the 
futures. The buying was almost entirely confined 
to mills, which we consider a good indication that 
fiour sales are better. Our corn market is still 
very narrow. The West Coast demand keeps our 
market at somewhat of a premium over eastern 
markets. For the last 30 days our cash oats have 


been above a shipping basis to Chicago but the ~ 


difference is widening today, and we believe that 
before long oats will be on a competitive basis with 
Chicago. 

Today is the opening day of the convention of 
the Grain Dealers National Association and there 
are representative grain men here from all over 
the United States. The writer has talked to a large 
number of them and he has yet to find one who has 
any opinion on the market. However, all seem to 
feel that the confidence of the buyer has been shaken 
to such an extent that he is deferring all pur- 
chases, but that if any indications of an upturn of 
a substantial or long-continued character should 
come forth, that there is likely to be over buying, 
which should be a supporting factor to the market. 
—Godfrey Grain Company, Minneapolis, Minn., in 
letter of October 11, — +4 
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A MARVELOUS CORN VISIBLE 

It is the general inference that grain prices are 
down to remain at lower average levels. Money 
and business news overlaps most grain statistics. 
The general move is apparently to work back to 
simple average cost levels. No cure is in sight for 
the swollen European currencies. Experts say 
their only way to pay is by promisory notes and 
by exports to the United States. Others say their 
currencies must be revised. Cut down. The move 
by farmers in wheat and corn to resist the new 
price levels may be fruitless but may exercise occa- 
sional effect. 

World wheat surpluses and needs are mostly a 
guess. Current estimates can be interpreted—1920- 
1921 world import wheat needs 570 to 600,000,000. 
Surpluses July 1, 1920—Canada, 185,000,000; United 
States, 220,000,000; Argentina (new crop), 100,000,- 
000; Australia (old), 10,000,000, new 85,000,000; 
India, 36,000,000; East Europe, 50,000,000. Total, 
686,000,000. Of this total, at least 100,000,000 is in 


“question. United States wheat and flour exports 


July 1 to October 1 are set at 101 to 105,000,000. 
Canada, afraid of a general world cost collapse, is 
pressing her wheat for sale. 

A startling feature is presented by the United 
corn visible now 7,500,000. This may reach 10,000,- 
000 by October 9 and is the largest mid-October to- 


_ tal in 10 or 15 years. The usual modern October 1 
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and November 1 corn yisible has failed to exceed 
2 to 4,000,000. 

This huge October corn visible reflects emptying 
of bins, fears of lower prices and expectation of an 
overwhelming winter movement. The corn visible 
may rise to 30 or 35,000,000 in February or March. 
A novelty. 

If the November and December weather remains 
good—the new corn movement will be very large 
and the futures may drag on through bulges to new 
lows in November. 

Until corn and wheat:reach solid low points, 
oats will remain a bulge sale. The oats visible is 
27,000,000 and it may reach 35,000,000. There are 
many signs of wheat remaining below $2—E. W. 
Wagner & Co., Chicago, Ill. Late Market Letter. 


IN THE OFFICE OF RICHARDSON BROS. 
There are a good many departments in the busi- 
ness of Richardson Bros., flour, grain, and mill feed 
firm of the Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the accompanying picture presents the heads or 
managers of them with their assistants. The busi- 
ness of Richardson Bros., was organized in 1902. 
W. M. Richardson, the head of the house, is well 
known in the grain trade at large throughout the 
country, and started in the grain business as a boy 
with S. C. Woolman & Co. He has served as treas- 
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It would appear that the market has been well 
liquidated and purchases of any of the cereals 
around present values should be fairly safe.— 
Harper Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in letter of 
October 11. 


SENTIMENT THE DOMINATING FACTOR 
AT PRESENT 

“War reaching changes have taken place in the 
wheat market,” says the latest Weekly Market Re- 
view of Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago. “Not so 
very long ago bears were as scarce as a ‘needle in 
a haystack. Domestic conditions were considered 
sc bullish that much higher prices were confidently 
expected. These, as a matter of fact, have not 
changed perceptibly; still the drastic decline in 
prices of late has shaken the confidence of the stout- 
est bull, and the opinion is being freely expressed 
that prices are to adjust themselves to a pre-war 
basis. Thus, we find that sentiment, and not condi- 
tions, has become the dominating factor. The de- 
cline in other commodities, manufactured and other- 
wise, and the decided weakness in coarse grains 
have been the important influences. 


“Granted that sentiment is a powerful factor, it 
is hardly in keeping with current and prospective 
conditions, so far as this season’s supply and de- 
mand situation is concerned, that prices will de- 


MR. RICHARDSON, DEPARTMENT MANAGERS AND ASSISTANTS 


urer and as a director of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and has been active for years in 
fostering and promoting conditions that would 
prove generally helpful to the grain industry. 

J. J. Rodgers is general manager of the business 
and others shown in the picture are salesmen 
Frank J. Montmore, Frank McFarland, Edward 
Flynn, of the feed and grain departments. Then 
there are Jos. P. Rodgers and John R. Rodgers, 
flour salesmen, Charles Corr, head of the coal de- 
partment and Raymond Barnes, assistant to Mr. 
Richardson. 


The company does a very large domestic and ex- 
port business in grain and flour, the export end 
being carried on through the Philadelphia Export 
Company of which Mr..Richardson is also president. 
The coal department is of more recent date but 
business in this line of the company has already 
grown to goodly proportions. 


MARKET APPEARS WELL LIQUIDATED 

The receipts of corn in the Pittsburgh market 
for the past week have been fair, and about equal 
to the demand. Offerings from country elevators 
are not quite so liberal as they were, and informa- 
tion at hand would indicate that they are getting 
pretty well cleaned up, with movement from the 
farms showing a decrease. 

The demand for oats, especially the better grades, 
kas been fairly good around western shipping 
prices, but no premium offered for spot stuff. With 
ideal weather and an abundance of pasture, and 
more or less local grain to consume, we do not 
anticipate a very brisk demand for some time. 

Wheat has been dull, the millers buying cautious- 
ly, and bookings for deferred shipment very light. 


cline anywhere near the pre-war level. The world’s 
breadstuff supply is promising, but there is’ no 
superabundance of wheat, and only the latter would 
be able to establish values at a permanently lower 
level. Sentiment will run its course, the momentum 
of the movement may carry values lower, but sup- 
ply and demand are bound to rule in the end.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.—During the past month the following 
have been elected to membership on the Board of 
Trade: Chas. K. Templeton, Chas. D. Boyles, John 
F. McCarthy, Walter Von Moock and John F. Jelke. 
The memberships of the following have been trans- 
ferred: Geo. E. Newman, Geo. E. Alt, Armitt Brown, 
John Dalton and Edgar D. Risser. Reported by 
Secretary John R. Mauff. 


Duluth—The following were elected to member- 
ship on the Board of Trade: F. J. Trambley, Jas. F. 
Bell, G. H. Walker, H. F. McCarthy, Hamilton Cook 
and M. G. Magnuson. The following have with- 
drawn: B. F. Benson, John Washburn, P. B. Me- 
Tague and G. K. LaBatt. Reported by Secretary 
Chas. F. MacDonald. 


Milwaukee—Memberships in the Chamber of 
Commerce were granted the following: Cyril D. 
Kieber of the Cargill Grain Company; H. E. Peter- 
son, of L. Bartlett & Son Company; and Wm. C., 
Jakes of the Froedtert Malting Company. The 
memberships of A. H. Cherry, Peter Peterson, de- 
ceased, and S. W. Tallmadge were transferred. 
Reported by Secretary H. A. Plumb, 

Wichita.——Roy C. Smith, president of the Linton- 
Christy Grain Company, was admitted to member- 
ship in the Board of Trade during the past month. 
Reported by Secretary R. B. Waltermire. 
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An Invitation SHIP « BAI 


To Grain Dealers Everywhere: 
Watch Baltimore Grow: 


In order to provide additional facilities for the growing trade of 
the port, the Maryland Legislature during its 1920 session passed ‘an 
enabling act whereby the City of Baltimore is empowered to expend 
$52,500,000 for port development. With this money additional 
piers, warehouses and other Seats: essential to a port with such 
possibilities for expansion are assure 
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There are now 40 lines engaged i opereens commerce at Balti- 
more, operating more than 150 steamers to more than 80 foreign 
1 ports in all parts of the world and representing 58 services. 
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WESTERN MARYLAND EXPORT ELEVATOR, PORT COVINGTON, BALTIMORE, SHOWING NEW STORAGE ADDITION. Capacity 2,150,00v Bushels. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO."S NEW EXPORT ELEVATOR AT CANTON, BALTIMORE. Capacity 4,300,000 Bushels. The Last Word in All-round Completeness and Equipment. § 
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j\ P—and The Port With the FACILITIES 
The Natural Outlet of the Middle West 


AORE Where Growth Has Sprung from SERVICE Returns \ BALTIMORE 


tT CHARGES 
50 to $5.00 per foot draft. 


ies with size of vessel. 

ja railroad freight, none. 

i ht storage free, 15 days. 
ht storage free, 15 days. 
nitial charge of 1 cent for 
mcludes 20 days’ free 

\ 


i¢ Capacity of 

irs in Baltimore 

1,000 Bushels 

iiry 24 Hours 
saving has resulted to 

‘grain by having their con- 


§‘conditioned” through the 
|| these efficient grain driers. 


| The 
irtest Haul 


- FROM THE 


Idle West 


> Baltimore 


nd Exports of GRAIN at 
Baltimore 
RECEIPTS EXPORTS 
Bushels Bushels 
127,492,669 120,521,659 
| 78,454,719 66,151,087 
42,743,890 34,495,845 
50,294,241 45,091,826 


ixports for Years Given 


-......2,283,861 barrels 
| 2,083,333 barrels 
+......2,272,526 barrels 
ss 2,348,206 barrels 


imore Nearest Port 


Proportion of improved farm 


iG GRAIN FIELDS OF THE 


'. S. manufacturers in states 
il connected with Baltimore. 


improved water front. 
ilable for development. 
» 600 ft. wide, 35 ft. deep. 
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Weights GENERAL FACILITIES 
Waterfront warehouse space, 
Grades | 0 i K : 
t 


1,120,622 sq. ft. 

Covered pier space, 1,484,- 
132 sq. ft. 

Open pier space, 921,048 
/ sq. ft. 
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SERVICE 


4 population (Bloomington, - 


LOCUST POINT ELEVATORS AT BALTIMORE, OPERATED BY THE B. & O. R. R. CO. (Export). Capacity 2,500,000 Bushels. 


INSPECTION CHARGES WEIGHING CHARGES 
at Baltimore at Baltimore 
Fee for inspection inward, fifty-five (55) cents per Export Elevators 
1,000 bushels at export elevators, and fifty-five (55) cents Per -1,000 bu. 
per car at domestic elevators. LThOACO errOi Cats. sits te es atte eiote ae IOC 
‘ Iuward,strom “vesselsi ... 3 0).0ra. 55c 
Storage Capacity BALTIMORE Elevators Outward-te cats: I). /4 0 ge es 35¢ 
Pennsylvania R. R., Export & Domestic.. 5,100,000 bus. TM ot a oe 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Expt. & Dom.).. 2,750,000 bus. *i Laity otations, 
Western Maryland R. R. (Export)...... 2,150,000 bus. Per 1,000 bu. 
————— Piiware MevOLliCate ct stats dove vee ais 55c 
IAT tres Chee Mn et ts fone 10,000,000 bus. OE WaATH AOC ATS eo Gen OY anu wie te 35c 


Thousands of Shippers are taking advantage of the savings possible by 
2 routing their goods via BALTIMORE, both for export and import. Are YOU? 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce has abiding faith in the future of the port of Baltimore, 
and its various departments will be kept at the highest state of efficiency, to insure shippers to this 
market, at all times— 

The Best of Service—The Most Courteous Treatment— 

Prompt and Satisfactory Returns—Every Facility of— 


THE PORT WITH THE FACILITIES 


WM. H. HAYWARD, President 
JAS. B. HESSONG, Secretary 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
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TERMINAL NOTES 

Incorporation papers have been 
Gillespie Terminal Grain Company, Ltd., 
nipeg, Man. 

Donahue-Stratton Company has opened an Office 
at 305 Webster Building, Chicago, in charge of Law- 
rence D. Donahue. 

The Kemper Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
has opened offices at Great Bend, Kan., with R. 
Lindberg in charge. 

Dilts & Morgan of Kansas City, Mo., have opened 
a branch office at Omaha, Neb., under the manage- 
ment of J. R. Schmidt. 

The N. Bawlf Grain Company, Ltd., of Winni- 
peg, Man., has increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

ReQua Bros. Company of Chicago, Ill., has 
opened an office at Rockwell City, Iowa, under 
the management of W. H. Chinn. 

T. H. Chambers, president of the Chambers-Mac- 
Kay Company, Minneapolis, Minn., recently returned 
from a four months trip to England. 


G. E. Cook, of W. F. Heck & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
spent his vacation on an auto trip with his family 
through the East, returning October 1. 


A. S. Hessburg, formerly with the Gould Grain 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn,, has become asso- 
ciated with the Salyards Grain Company. 


E. Lowitz & Co., of. Chicago, Ill., has taken over 
the brokerage business’ at Atlantic, Iowa, hitherto 
conducted by the Rothschild Grain Company. 


P. N. Gray & Co., grain receivers and exporters 
of New York, N. Y., have opened a branch office at 
Winnipeg, Man., with J. P. Johnson in charge. 


Wm. McKnight, 
Grain & Milling Company, of Cleveland, Ohio,, is 
now associated with the Harper Grain Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Milwaukee Malting & Grain Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has increased its capital stock 
to $250,000 for the purpose of "accomodating its 
expanding business. 


Harry J. Patten, who joined the Chicago Board 
of Trade 30 years ago, has sold his membership for 
$8,100. He has not been active in the grain trade 
for the past few years. 


Southworth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, have sent to 
their friends a very handsomely mounted thermo- 
meter. It will come handy this winter when the 
cold rains of winter come and the arctic breezes 
blow. 


Geo. E. Newman, formerly manager of the North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Company’s office at Chicago, 
Ill., has become connected with the cash grain de- 
partment of Hales & Hunter Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Atchison, Kan., conducted a Good Fellowship 
Tour the first week in October. The trip covered 
all the important towns in a radius of 400 miles to 
Atchison and the grain trade of the city was well 
represented. 


Charles P. Rini, recently with the Philadelphia 
office of Armour Grain Company, Chicago, Ill., and 
W. T. Parker have formed the Parker Commission 
Company, Ltd., to conduct a general grain commis- 
sion business. 


G. N. Reynolds of Alton, Ill., and until recently 
with Ballard-Messmore Company of St. Louis, Mo., is 
now traveling for Philip H. Schifflin & Co. of Chi- 
cago and will represent this well-known house in 
Illinois and Iowa. 


J. G. McKillen, Inc., has been organized at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to carry on.a general business in grain, 
cereals, etc. Capital stock is $20,000. The incor- 
porators are J. G. McKillen, Mabel G. McKillen and 
Chas. B. Weydenan. 


George E. Pierce, grain merchant and elevator 
owner of Buffalo, N. Y., was discharged from bank- 
wuptcy late in September when a local syndicate, 
headed by Charles Diebold, Jr., purchased Mr. 
Pierce’s assets. Mr. Pierce was adjudicated a bank- 
rupt some time ago. Included in the assets 
were Mr. Pierce’s farm on Grand Island and his 
home in Starin Avenue. The Evans Elevator, 


issued to the 
of Win- 


formerly with the Cleveland 


- are as follows: 
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owned by Mr. Pierce, was not included in the sale, 
and Mr. Pierce has assumed control of the elevator 
and resumed his grain business. 


Jas. J. Kennedy, a grain broker of Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, due, according to his report, to unsuccessful 
speculation. The liabilities were given at $50,667 
and assets at $38,153. 


Edward L. Olwell, of Coulee City, Wash., to- 
gether with his brother, W. J. Olwell, has estab- 
lished a grain exporting and commission business 
at Seattle, Wash. The style of the firm is the 
Olwell Grain Company. 


The many friends of J. F. Costello of the Joseph 
F. Costello Grain & Hay Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be glad to learn that he is almost re- 
covered from his recent illness and expects soon to 
be ‘fon ’Change” as usual. 


The Ohio Valley Distributing Company has just 
entered into the grain and feed business at Owens- 
boro, Ky., on a wholesale basis. Officers are F. R. 
Katterjohn, president; J. B. Miles, vice-president 
and general manager; S. H. Williams, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Watkins Grain Company has succeeded W. G. 
Heathfield & Co. at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Watkins has 
been manager of the business for a great many 
years so no change is made in its policy and the 
same excellent service that characterized the old 
house will be continued. 


John Wickenhiser, head of John Wickenhiser & 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was showered with congratula- 
tions recently by his many friends in the grain 
trade on his wedding which occurred September 15 
to Mrs. Jessie Nusbaum of Toledo. The honeymoon 
was spent at Atlantic City, N. J. ; 


The W. M. Bell Grain Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has opened an office at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
with H. A. Armstrong as manager, who has rep- 
resented this well known firm in western territory 
for the past 25 years. Mr. Armstrong’s place on 
the road is taken by Clarence G. Brunner. 


The McLaughlin Grain Company has re-entered 
the grain business at Minneapolis, Minn. Officers 
W. S. McLaughlin, president and 
treasurer; H. D. McLaughlin, vice-president; K. 
C. Allen, vice-president; H. E. Hughes, secretary, 
and EH. HE. Hunt, assistant secretary. 


The Burns Grain Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
sent to its patrons a useful printed table for desk 
or wall showing equivalents in cents per bushel on 
various grains of different equivalents of 3 per cent 
war tax and nearest equivalents in cents per bushel 
and fractions thereof of combined freight and tax. 


The Jersey Cereal Food Company, which pur- 
chased the rolled oats plant of the Morrow Milling 
Company at Milwaukee, Wis., on May 1, has com- 
pleted extensive improvements to this plant and is 
now operating to full capacity. The improvements 
on the plant were many, at-a cost of $100,000. 


The central grain trade is well acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. Shelden, formerly of Jack- 
son, Mich., now located at Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. 
Shelden, who has been visiting in the Hast, but who 
returned home early in October, reports that Mr. 
Shelden has engaged in the grain business at Los 
Angeles with prospects for doing a good business. 


The Gillespie Grain Company which has been in 
the grain business at Edmonton, Alberta, for a 


“number of years, and owns a number of eleva- 


tors at points in Alberta, has opened an office 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba. It recently purchased 
the Dwyer Terminal Elevator at Winnipeg, and 
is operating it as the Gillespie Terminal Elevator 
Company. The managers of the Winnipeg branch 
are C. S. Langille and H. Jackman. 


J. M. Riebs, Jr., has announced the incorpora- 
tion of the Riebs Company at Milwaukee, Wis., as 
succeeding J. M. Riebs, Jr., the new organization 
taking over all existing contracts and obligations of 
its predecessor and continuing business as grain 
shippers and malt manufacturers under the same 
management. The officers of the new company are: 
J. M. Riebs, Jr., president and treasurer; Arthur J. 
Riebs, vice-president; F. C: Schowalter, secretary. 
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TERMINAL WEIGHTS 


Agistr ih & 
By Owen L. Coon 

The chief weightmaster at Cincinnati has at- 
tempted to disprove my statement that the system 
of obtaining weights at that market- was not dis- 
interested. The system there in use is somewhat 
of a cross between the two main systems for obtain- 
ing terminal weights now in use, and caused me 
te believe, after the previous article had been writ- 
ten and after some investigation of the evidence 
submitted, that Cincinnati should be included in. 
the list of markets with disinterested systems for 
obtaining terminal weights. Further and complete 
investigation has shown that the original state- 
ment should stand as correctly representing the 
situation. 

At Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and Minneapolis, a separate weighing depart- 
ment is maintained which does all the actual weigh- 
ing in its own organization. A weighing fee is 
charged on each car. These fees pay the expense 
of this separate weighing department and its dis- 
interested weighers who are responsible only to a 
third party subject neither to the control nor super- 
vision of either the buyer of the grain or the owner 
of the elevator. | The _representatives of this organi- 
zation not only supervise the actual vel but 
they do the actual weighing. c 

At the other markets, including Cincinnati, the 
men who do the actual weighing are in the employ 
of the elevator where the grain is unloaded and 
their expense is borne by that elevator. That this 
is true for Cincinnati by Section Six of the Rules 
governing the Weighing Department of the Cincin- 
nati Hay and Grain Storage Exchange. These men 
who do the actual weighing are just as much in 
their employ as any assistant you have working for 
you is in your employ. You pay his expense and 
when you do that, he is in your direct employ. At 
Cincinnati, these deputy weighmen who do the 
actual weighing are supervised by disinterested 
parties. But let me ask, what good does. it do to 
supervise weighing after the weighing is done? 
Unless such a supervisor and such a disinterested 
party is present at the time the actual weighing is 
done in each and every case, how does such a system 
bring right weights from disinterested parties? 
Supervision of the figures or of a plant after weigh- 
ing is done, and not at the time it is actually done 
as occurs at Chicago, and the other markets in that 
group, does not guarantee disinterested weights in 
those cases where the market declines after a con- 
tract to purchase and the receiver is not strictly 
honest. Many country shippers with whom I have 
talked since writing the previous article can see 
the difference, if certain weighmasters cannot. 

I have spoken of Cincinnati more in particular 
because of the remarks made in contradiction to 
what I have said. What is said applies to the other 
markets in the Middle West outside of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas 
City. Unless the disinterested party is at the beam 
of the scale, it can be read 65,000 instead of 66,000, 
and no amount of supervision of the figures submit- 
ted after the weighing is done, can discover it 
effectively. Surely, such can be understood. 

Don’t think, however, that simply because a mar- 
ket has the wrong system, and has weights that 
are not disinterested, that all weights at that mar- 
ket are wrong. Most people are honest, and most 
grain receivers are honest. It is only black sheep 
that cause the trouble at those markets where the 
wrong system prevails and can be made use of by 
such parties. It should be also said that though 
Cincinnati has the wrong system, I have heard 
fewer complaints as to weights at that market than 
many others. For example, Cedar Rapids has the 
wrong system, and yet complaints that have come 
to my attention or large shortages on clear record 
cars to that market are very few and far between.. 

Don’t think this discussion is useless. At many 
of the markets with the wrong system, it is ap- 
parently one elevator that is causing the trouble. 
When an elevator will write two country shippers 
not 200 miles apart and state in both letters, dated 
the same week, that they know their weights are 
correct because they have not had any other com- 
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| plaints as to their weights in months; when large 
clear record shortsges consistently arise on ship- 
| ments to these same elevators with the same deputy 
| weighman’s names on the weight certificate from 
| shippers in different parts of the country and such 
_| shortages do not consistently arise on shipments by 
| the same parties to other elevators at the same 
| market or to other markets; then when you begin 
| to centralize these complaints and shortages in a 
| certain degree through one office and can make 
| comparisons; when such things occur, I believe it 
is time for the chief weighmasters of certain term- 
inal markets to do more than think about making 
supervisions of terminal weights after the weights 
are taken. 

Not a single market with the wrong system out- 
side of Cincinnati, has seen fit to even attempt to 
challenge the correctness of my statements, or 
allege that their weights are in the class which 
would entitle them to put “official” on their weight 
certificates, instead of “buyer’s” weight certificates. 


| SMALL GRAINS UNDER IRRIGATION 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of Idaho has 
published the results of tests over a series of years 
at Gooding, to determine at what stage of growth 
in small grains irrigation is most beneficial. The 
average total yearly precipitation at Gooding from 
1910 to 1916 inclusive was 9.20 inches, so that the 
| season is fairly typical of any semi-arid territory. 
| The tests with spring wheat show typical results. 
| The growing year of spring wheat was divided 
into three stages: First, from seeding to first joint- 
ing; second, first jointing to blooming; third, bloom- 
1 ing to maturity. Other stages such as booting, 
| heading and soft dough were at first given consid- 
eration, but it made too cumbersome a plan, so the 
three stages only were used. In the study, irrigation 
was applied as follows: \No irrigation; one irri- 
gation in first stage; one irrigation in second stage; 
one irrigation in third stage; one irrigation in first 
and one in second stage; one in first and one in 
third; one in second and one in third; and finally 
one irrigation in each of the three stages. 

The yield of grain per acre is the principal cri- 
terion by which these results are to be judged. It 
was noted that practically the same amount of 
water applied at different stages produced widely 
different yields of grain. The one irrigation ap- 
V plied during the first stage of growth produced 

considerably more grain than did the one irriga- 

tion applied during the second stage of growth, 

33.6 and 28.5 bushels respectively; the one irri- 

gation applied in the second stage of growth gave 

better results than the one applied during the third 

stage, which showed 22.7 bushels. From these re- 

sults it would appear that if only one irrigation can 

be given to spring wheat, it should be applied dur- 

ing the first stage of growth or just before first 

jointing takes place. Irrigation had better be with- 

held entirely than applied only during the third 

stage of growth for less grain was produced from 

water applied at that time than was produced on 

} the plat to which no water at all was applied, the 

production from the non-irrigated plat being 23 

bushels per acre. 

It will be noted that the later irrigation produced 

i heayier grain than the earlier irrigation, but early 

irrigation resulted in a greater height of plant and 
a heavier yield of straw. 

If two irrigations can be given to spring wheat, 
it appears that they should be applied during the 
first and second stages of growth, for in these ex- 
periments more grain was produced from irriga- 

tions applied during the first and second stages of 
1 growth (43.5 bushels) than was produced from the 
two irrigations applied during the first and third 
stages (39.1 bushels), or from the two irrigations 
applied during the second and third stages of 
- growth (41.6 bushels). Irrigations applied during 
_ the first and third stages of growth gave less satis- 

. ry results from the standpoint of yield than 
‘those applied during the second and third. This is 
‘probably due to the fact that the interval between 
first and third stages was too long. Any two 
‘tations gave more satisfactory results than one. 
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A NEW CAR LINER 


BY B. S. BROWN 

One solution to the problem of worn out box cars 
has been found by J. S. Siddorn, a dispatcher at 
Hoisington, Kan. A familiarity with hundreds of 
claims for losses of grain in transit, due to the bad 


A SIDDORN LINER SETUP 

The door aprons are laced up when door is closed 
condition of cars, led him to attempt some sort of a 
remedy. The Siddorn Liner, a big canvass bag 
which fits snugly into the car, was the result. Only 
a limited number have been made thus far, but 
they have met with a rather enthusiastic reception 


THIS BAD-ORDER CAR IS CARRYING GRAIN WITH A SIDDORN 
LINER 


and the manufacturers, the Baker-Lockwood Manu- 
facturing Company of Kansas City, Mo., are re- 
ceiving a substantial number of orders every week 
from elevator concerns, mills and in a few cases 
from manufacturers of commodities that require 
water tight cars. d 

The Siddorn Liner is a big canvas inner tube for 
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The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, IlJ., has secured the contract from 
the American Salt & Coal Company, with offices 
rat Kansas City, Mo., for the erection of two rein- 
foreed concrete warehouses at Lyons, Kan. 


Benjamin Richard Jones has resigned from the 
Bureau of Chemistry to accept the directorship of 
the National Cereal Products Laboratories with of- 
fices in Washington, D. C. These laboratories will 
give special attention to matters before the various 
Government Departments, and to consulting, inves- 
tigational and analytical work relating to cereal 
products. ~ 


William Reed, who has been the manager since 
organization, of the Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau of Oxford, Mich., is now assistant secretary 
of the Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Canton, Ohio. At the next meeting of the 
directors of the company it is expected that W. H. 
Clark, present secretary, will be made president, 
while Mr. Reed will become secretary of the com- 
pany. 

The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Company of 
Shelbyville, Ind., makes prompt shipment of Ken- 
nedy Car Liners, but advises prospective patrons 
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a box car. It is in one piece and is not at all diffi- 
cult to handle. To install, it is laid lengthwise on 
the car floor, the bottom is smoothed out like a 
carpet and the sides are lifted up and fastened to 
the box car by means of rings attached to the liner. 
Special allowance is made for all the equipment of 
the car, which can be loaded with no auuitional 
delay after the liner is in place. 

When the car is loaded to the grain line the hooks 
which held the liner to side of the car are removed 
and the canvas sides are folded over the top of the 
grain. The sides overlap and can be securely fast- 
ened, which makes a waterproof carrier and pre- 
vents any loss of grain while the car is in transit. 
The liner does not hamper the unloading of the car 
and the liner is returned to the shipper. As it is 
made of heavy canvas it can be used an indefinite 
number of times. The cost of the liner is $265. 

Reports received from the Baker-Lockwood Manu- 
facturing Company thus far have been favorable. 
Most of the sales have been made to elevator con- 
cerns, Which naturally have been the main suffer- 
ers from the poor condition of cars. The liner has 
Leen used with great success on cars that were en- 
tirely unfit for grain or any perishable commodity. 
One advantage of the liner is that a car does not 
have to be cleaned before loading. The fact that 
railroads in their present condition are not able 
to repair their rolling stock or buy new equipment 
on an extensive scale has naturally been the main 
factor in creating a demand for such a device. 


EXPORTS THROUGH GALVESTON 


Wheat exportations through the port of Galves- 
ton during the month of September totaled 7,618,- 
000 bushels, according to the figures of the Grain 
Inspection Department of the Galveston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade. Exports to ports 
of the United Kingdom, as has been the case for 
several months past, led all others, and Italy looms 
large as holder of second place. This fact is pos- 
sibly due to the Italian Government using Galves- 
-ton as the export point for the moving of large 
wheat contracts placed in the country. 

September has always been considered as a 
month during which the movement of cotton oc- 
cupied the center of the stage but a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances seems to have 
wheat in the leading role this season. 


placed 


THE Department of Agriculture has arranged for 
an interchange of cereal seed with Korea through 
the Japanese Government, 


NOTES 


to lay in a supply before the busy shipping season 
commences. Kennedy Car Liners have grown to 
be about as necessary in the grain elevator plant 
They 
have proven a great saver of money to the grain 
trade generally. 


as grain cleaners or conveying machinery. 


Bruno Koch, M. E., consulting engineer, has just 
opened an office at Williamsport, Pa., as designer 
of cereal mills and grain elevators. He will make 
a specialty of flour mills and feed mills of large 
capacity and will also take contracts for remodel- 
ing and enlarging existing plants. Mr. Koch has 
had years of experience in this line of work and 
has designed a great many mills of from 25 to 2,000 
barrels’ capacity in this and foreign countries. 

The Tropical Paint & Oil Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a very interesting booklet for grain deal- 
ers in its “Tropical Paints for Grain Elevators.” 
Paint protection adds greatly to the life of the 
elevator besides affording a handsome, up-to-date 
appearance. The service given by the Tropical 
Paint Company includes an examination of the 
elevator or mill plant by one of their representa- 
tives and the suggestion as to the Tropical 
paint best suited to the particular case. 
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NEW YORK AND THE GRAIN TRADE 


HE drawing on the first page of this issue 

of the proposed elevator at Oswego, 
N. Y., a duplicate of which will be built at the 
barge canal terminal somewhere in New York 
City, brings to mind the futility of carrying 
out one part of a program when the complete 
project is necessary before any part can 
operate successfully. 

The New York State Barge Canal was 
planned to be and will be an important factor 
in the carrying trade from the lakes to sea- 
board, of which commerce grain is one of the 
most important parts. At an enormous ex- 
pense the canal was enlarged to a uniform 
12-foot depth. But there were no boats to 
operate, nor any terminals to take care of the 
freight if it could be carried. Then the war 
came along and the Railroad Administration 
took over the canal and set rates on a par 
with those of the railroads. Under the cir- 
cumstances the canal remained practically 
idle until a short time before the Railroad 
Administration went out of existence, when 
some Government barges were provided. 
These have since been operated by the War 
Department at a loss, according to reports. 
Naturally there is not. much incentive for 
private capital to buck Government opera- 
tion. The canal remains, therefore, in much 
the same state as would a sidetrack built to a 
proposed elevator site and without switch 
connection to the main line. 

New York is hopeful, however, and the 
proposed elevators are an outgrowth of the 
hope that facilities can be made so efficient 
on the canal that a deep waterway to the 
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ocean from the Great Lakes by way of the 
St. Lawrence will be unnecessary. Whether 
the deep waterway comes or not, the canal 
will undoubtedly carry great quantities of 
grain if the facilities are provided and the 
Government gets out. 


HOLDING WHEAT 


HERE seems every reason to believe that 
the farmer who holds on to his wheat 
this year until after the first of January, or 
possibly a little longer, is going to speculate 
successfully. If he holds it he will be specu- 
lating, just as he was speculating when he 
planted the seed last fall or spring. The 
majority of farmers make no distinction be- 
tween “speculating” and “gambling,” but 
there is a vast difference. He speculates 
legitimately in the ordinary course of his 
year’s business. Perhaps some of them gam- 
bled on the Chicago White Sox to win the 
world series last fall. Therein lies the differ- 
ence. 5 eek 
If grain is to be stored on the farm, how- 
ever, it should have proper accommodation. 
The bin should be rat proof and should be 
examined frequently for evidence of weevil, 
and when weevil appear it should be fumi- 
gated. Haphazard storage does not pay. 

The grain market is responding to the 
psychology of the hour and has reached low 
levels, they may go lower for all we know, 
for mass psychology is a powerful instru- 
ment in temporary matters and we are all 
pretty much set against the continuation of 
war prices. Sooner or-later, however, this 
sentiment is going to bump up against the 
law of supply and demand, and law is 
stronger than sentiment. Large quantities 
of wheat are bought for export; flour supplies 
are low, and there has been no great accumu- 
lation of wheat anywhere. Every indication, 
except the one noted, is for higher prices of 
wheat later on and the farmer who has it will 
be the gainer. 


NO CREDIT TO FARMERS 


ARMERS’ organizations have been im- 

portuning the banking interests and the 
National Treasury Department for extension 
of credit so that they could hold their crops 
for higher prices. The cotton growers, stock- 
men and grain farmers have all sent delegates 
to bring about this desired end. But Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston has come out 
flat-footedly against such a plan. He is quoted 
as saying: “I am in favor of every legitimate 
effort to promote the orderly marketing of all 
commodities, but the Government cannot be 
a party to an undertaking to hold commodi- 
ties off the market to enable the owners arti- 
ficially, for speculative purposes, to maintain 
war prices or higher than war prices.” 

What the farmers would like to do is to 
effect a corner on the market by holding their 
products until the visible supply neared the 
vanishing point. Cornering the market has 
always been the pet abomination of farmers— 
when someone else reaped the benefit, but 
when there is a prospect of getting in on the 
swag, they have shown themselves to be per- 
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fectly human, once they have cast off their 
mantle of hypocritical righteousness. . 

The grain exchanges have acknowledged 
the unfairness of a corner, and have passed 
rules making a corner impossible, with ex- 
pulsion for the member who tries it. If a~ 
corner is iniquitous for a speculator, it is— 
equally unjust for a group of farmers. The 
personality behind the act gives it no special 
virtue. A corner is a corner, and it is a 
rotten piece of business, whether it is brought 
about by speculators, by farmers, or by a 
foreign government. 

Secretary Houston was quite justified in 
his position, but we imagine that his state- 
ment brings no joy to the political camp of 
his party, for both sides are offering their 
most tempting bait of promises to catch the 
farmer vote, © 


MILLERS TURN AGAINST FUTURES 


ILLERS, apparently, have a_ short 
memory. When the wheat trade was 
controlled by the Government and a mini- 
mum price was fixed, every organization of 
millers in the country unanimously con- 
demned Government control and begged for 
a return of open trading in their staple com- 
modity. But when wheat prices for a month 
showed a steady decline, and flour buyers 
held off in anticipation, the Southwestern 
Millers League on September 24 passed a 
long resolution with many “whereases” to 
the effect: “That our national Congress be 
requested to enact a law prohibiting the 
future option trading in all food products and | 
more particularly that of wheat and its prod-— 
ucts as now permitted by the various boards 
of trade and grain exchanges in the United © 
States,” | 
When the turn comes, as come it will, par-_ 
ticularly in the winter wheat section, thesé 
same millers will be glad enough to avail 
themselves of the future option privilege t 
protect their 60-day flour sale contracts. Be- 
cause the market goes against the miller is 
no reason for condemning a system which is 
the most perfect that has been devised for 
recording world values every hour of the busi- 
ness day. In the face of the greatest export 
demand the country has ever known, wheat 
has declined to the lowest level reached since 
1917. Many believe that the market is over- 
sold, in which case the millers will come into 
their own and will probably forget that they 
ever passed the resolution. 


COAL DIFFICULTIES 


RAIN dealers who handle coal have been 
having their troubles. There is little 
argument over price, as people seem to be 
resigned to being held up for their fuel supply, 
but deliveries have been bad enough to cause 
serious concern to industries and to house- 
holders. There is reported a shortage of 
4,000,000 tons at the head of Lake Superior 
and 1,000,000 tons at docks on Lake Michi- 
gan. This means a further strain on the rail- 
roads later, and dangerous possibilities. ‘ 
Soft coal has advanced from about $1.25 
at the mine early in 1914 to $8.50 recently. 
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le the cost of mining has undoubtedly in- 
sed materially during that time, no sane 
person believes that such a difference in price 
stified. We hold no brief for the Federal 
Trade Commission, but coal mining seems to 

be a field where the talents of that body 
_ might be employed to advantage. An inquiry 
nto the cost of production would be as effect- 
and more rational than an embargo on 
ports, which has been suggested. Enor- 
S$ quantities of coal have been sold 
ibroad, in face of the shortage at home, but 
| general principle the embargo is a poor 
instrument to employ. If we must meet a 
world price in coal we will do so, but at least 
we are entitled to know what the producers’ 
- profits are. 


COST-PLUS 


NE of the most costly developments of 
/ wartime production was the cost-plus 
system. We are still feeling the effects of 
it in the price of merchandise which was 
boosted far beyond its intrinsic value by the 
wage scale, which competitive bidding for 
labor in many industries raised to unwar- 
ranted heights. Not all wages were raised to 
keep in touch with the cost of living, but 
_ some were boosted far beyond it, and the re- 
sult was an orgy of extravagant spending 
_ which delayed reconstruction of basic indus- 
tries for many months. The principle of 
-cost-plus has been generally condemned as a 
wasteful method. And yet that is the basis 
_ upon which farmers would market their 
grain. 

3 * Various estimates have been made of the 
»st of raising wheat. If the estimates are 
ect the majority of wheat raisers lost 
mey. No doubt some -did, but that the 
jority did we do not believe. The farmer 
uld receive a fair price for his products. 
was emphasized recently by Herbert 
ver, who said: 

ile prices of all kinds will adjust themselves 
nward with deflation, I am convinced that wheat 
not or in the ‘long run Cannot return to the 
tio price to other commodities as that which 
prior to the war. In other words, if some- 
like pre-war prices should again prevail I 
ot believe we will, over any considerable term, 
old 90-cent wheat or anything like it. Dur- 
the war the price of wheat was successfully 
ata higher ratio than other commodities—on 
about 243 for wheat, against 186 for other 
ties in 1917, in.order to induce larger pro- 
. If we take the year 1913 average price of 
ale wheat and other commodities as 100, at 
sent time prices are approximately 300 for 
and about 270 for other commodities. Wheat 
losing greater advantage and a reduced 
> has been the consequence. It is my belief 
t must hold at least 50 index points ad- 
r comparative prices if we are to assure 
for our increasing population. That is, 
‘commodities should return to 100, wheat 
150 or some considerable excess. 

d be most desirable if this scale 
e permanent, but the proper way 
about is not by fixing a selling 
t on the cost-plus plan. Three 
s recently agreed upon by western 
as their minimum selling price. 

ude the shiftless and incom- 
fi kt group and would 
of well over 100 per cent for 
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the more capable farmers. Such a scheme is 
necessary under war conditions when pro- 
duction must be secured at any cost, but in 
peace times farming should be and is on the 
same competitive basis as manufacturing. 
Our colleges are turning out hundreds ot 
skilled agriculturists each year. They will 
take the place of the men who are forced out 
of farming by competition, and will be able 
to meet the world price at a profit. 


DO NOT PAY TAX ON EXPORT GRAIN 


ANY dealers paid a tax on grain shipped 

for export last year, as the conditions 
imposed by the Department of Internal Reve- 
nue were almost impossible of fulfillment. 
This year, however, it will be a much simpler 
process to get the exemption which the law 
intended you to have, and there is no occa- 
sion to be swindled again. 

The Department of Internal Revenue has 
issued Form 799, entitled “Temporary Ex- 
emption Certificate Transport Tax.” This 
certificate is to be made out to conform to 
shipping document, and if freight is prepaid, 
is accepted by the railroad agent in lieu of 
the tax. When the freight is not prepaid the 
certificate is given to the agent at origin of 
shipment and he sends it to agent at destina- 
tion, who holds it as authority for not collect- 
ing the tax. 

The use of this certificate is the only way 
we know of by which the freight tax on ex- 
port shipments can be evaded. Nor, if paid, 
will the tax be refunded unless the certificate 
has been filed. The forms may be secured 
from the Department of Internal Revenue. 


STATING THE FARMER’S CASE 


ARM problems have received more at- 

tention in the past two years than ever 
before. Everybody is thinking about it, from 
the woman with the market basket to our 
presidential candidates. A full statement of 
the case was recently issued by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. The document is 
a mixture of hard common sense and eco- 
nomic fallacies. The former characterizes 
those utterances and suggestions which re- 
late to farm conditions and plans of better- 
ment which the farmers propose to undertake 
for themselves; the fallacies are in those pro- 
posals which would differentiate the farmers 
as a class, or would enlist particular privi- 
leges from external sources. 

The problems are grouped under three 
heads: Transportation; Finance; and Labor. 
Under the first head the Federation suggests 
that, “Until such a time as the railroads are 
in a position to adequately handle the situa- 
tion, the only solution seems to lie in the 
direction of granting preferential treatment 
to ali farm produce held by the farmer for 
shipment, granting the same consideration to 
all goods consigned to the farmer that are 
required by him in the successful conduct of 
his business.” 

In the matter of finances the Federation 
truly says, relative to the comparatively slow 
turnover of the farmers’ investment: “It is 
therefore imperative that the farmer receive 
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a correspondingly long credit if he is to eff- 
ciently conduct his business.” The banks, it 
is claimed, should give preferred credit to 
farmers, but the statement is made that: “It 
is estimated that in Illinois alone the farmers 
are losing money through ‘wild-cat’. invest- 
ments at the rate of $50,000,000 per annum.” 
This is hardly conducive to the granting of 
preferred credits, nor is the recent purchase 
of thousands of pleasure cars, musical instru- 
ments, and other luxuries in the rural dis- 
tricts. The farmers should have these things 
it is true, but not on preferred credits. 

The labor situation is aptly summed up in 
the statement: “The sociological progress of 
agriculture has not kept pace with the socio- 
logical progress of industry.” But in spite 
of this acknowledgment, the suggestion is 
made that industry, that is non-essential in- 
dustry (a rather hard thing to define as the 
war boards discovered), should be denied 
credit so they would have to close down and 
the labor be forced to take the unprogressive 
farm conditions. 

he Federation document ends with a pic- 
ture of rural life which, if made a reality, 
would answer all the problems. This picture 
can only be made real by the farmers them- 
selves, and the program is an extensive one. 
Ti the Federation is instrumental in bringing 
it about, it will engage all their attention 
without upsetting economic balances. 
its name will be blessed. 
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PRICE REDUCTIONS 


HEN price levels begin to go down the 

man who holds the bag gets hurt. No 
doubt many grain dealers have already 
found this out if they purchased any grain 
without hedging those purchases as fast as 
they were made. The exchanges offer an 
easy way of protection and the shipper has 
only himself to blame if he was caught when 
grain prices struck the toboggan about two 
weeks ago. 

As the majority of shippers handle side- 
lines in connection with their grain business, 
and as there is no opportunity to hedge pur- 
chases of these commodities, extreme conser- 
vatism is indicated. There has been an un- 
questioned tendency toward price reductions 
in almost all lines for some time, so that it is 
to be hoped that few dealers are stocked 
heavily with high priced stuff. For the most 
part there is little to do but accept losses 
with as cheerful a face as possible. An at- 
tempt to hold the level of any commodity 
above the market, no matter what it cost 
you when purchased, is liable to cause a de- 
gree of resentment among your customers 
all out of proportion to any gain you might 
make. The public temper is aroused over the 
high prices that have obtained, and it will 
not accept an undue postponement of relief. 
So keep the good will and let the profits go; 
it will pay in the long run. 


The Government is getting after rice dis- 
eases which in some individual cases have 
taken 50 per cent of the crop. The most 
serious is “straight-head” which prevents 
filling, but the cause of which is unknown. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Henry certainly started something when 
he cut the price on flivvers. 


Jack Frost was unavoidably detained this 
year and thousands of corn growers are giv- 
ing thanks. 


And now Texas! The Panhandle-Plains 
Chamber of Commerce is advocating state- 
owned elevators. 


It has been generally accepted that pre-war 
prices would never be normal again. Now 
some of the bulls are wondering if there 
wasn’t a mistake about it. 


In a recent meeting at Louisville it was de- 
cided to put wartime demurrage charges into 
effect. After the free period, $3 for the first 
day; $6 for the second; and thereafter $10 per 
day. A protest has been filed against these 
rates. 


Grain to the amount of 5,452,844 bushels 
passed through the Soo locks in August, as 
against 2,614,091 bushels last year. Unless 
signs fail a record amount will be carried 
through the lakes during the present crop 
year. 


A Dakota banker has gathered figures to 
show that the average monthly prices of 
wheat on the farm from 1910 to 1919 do not 
warrant the holding of wheat. There is just 
as much profit in selling in the fall as in the 


spring. 


Cattle and hog feeders have been through 
lean years, but at present grain prices and 
with a depleted meat supply in prospect, it 
looks as if the feeders and breeders would 
get back some of their losses. But buy the 
feeders cheap. 


The Department of Agriculture is advocat- 
ing the raising of raccoons, muskrats and 
skunks as a sideline for farmers. Why not 
for the elevator operator? A family of little 
skunks behind the office stove would be nice 
pets for your customers to play with while 
waiting to unload. 


The policy of the railroads in declaring em- 
bargoes against individual firms in various 
markets is drastic, but under the present con- 
ditions is fully justified. Prompt unloading. 
of cars is the most effective way of improv- 
ing the service, and everybody ought to help. 
As the matter stands, they must help or pay 
the penalty. 
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The railroads are in better shape than they 
were before the switchman’s strike. When 
the Government returned the railroads to 
their owners, the mileage per day was about 
23%. Today it is close to 30 miles. In effect 
this has added nearly 300,000 cars to the 
service, and by increasing the average load 
per car the equivalent of another 60,000 cars 
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has been added to the equipment. Much of 
this gain has been possible only through the 
hearty co-operation of shippers. 


Corn in Iowa is now on the basis of about 
75 cents a bushel on the farm. This will not 
pay the mortgage on $500 an acre farms. 


Record vessel clearances have been instru- 
mental in raising the embargo at New Or- 
leans, so that the port is again open to all 
shipments. 


Out of 34 elevator fires reported this 
month, six of them were due to lightning. 
Leaving a grain elevator unprotected by 
lightning rods is an unwarranted risk which 
no elevator has a right to assume. Well in- 
stalled rodding lasts for years and it is almost 
a guarantee against lightning. 


A process for making sugar from corn has 
been perfected by which the sugar can be re- 
tailed at eight cents a pound at present corn 
prices. Our total consumption of sugar could 
be produced from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
corn crop. Perhaps our distilleries will find 
corn sugar as profitable to make as outlaw 
whiskey. 


The North Dakota publicity bureau tells 
the farmers that under the state dockage law 
they were saving 30 cents a bushel which 
farmers in other states lost. And yet it is 
reported that all along the Dakota-Minnesota 
line, Dakota farmers are marketing their grain 
in Minnesota. That 30 cents saving must 
have been in rubles. 


¢ 
An official (newspaper) report from Kansas 


states that 1,500,000 bushels of volunteer wheat 
were harvested this year, and that the yield was 
about 40,000,000 bushels, or 27 bushels an acre, 
considerably more than the average for the 
state. We wonder if this volunteer crop was 
included in the estimated cost of raising wheat 
in Kansas at $2.77 per bushel. 


Attorney-General Palmer has _been re- 
quested by Congressman Baer to invoke the 
Lever Act to curb “gambling” in grain. The 
exchanges had a premonition of this when 
they opened the wheat pit at the urgent re- 
quest of everybody interested, including the 
farmers. The market has gone against the 
farmer, so he squeals through Mr. Baer. 


A newspaper in Minnesota calls attention to 
a farmer in that section who came there penni- 
less and is now harvesting his ninth wheat crop 
successfully and is a wealthy man. How could 
this be when the surveys clearly show that the 
farmers have lost money on every bushel of 
wheat they raised? We ought to take up a sub- 
scription to send the unfortunate man to the 
poor house. 


There are many sections of the South, even 
where the boll weevil has practically destroyed 
chances for a paying cotton crop, that have to 
be educated to grain crops for commercial pur- 
poses. On nearly every farm some corn and 
oats are raised, enough for farm use, but it is 
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planted on the poorest land so that many south- 
erners have a poor idea of grain. But gradually 
the idea is soaking in and new elevators are 
springing up throughout the South, and planters 
are finding that their grain crops are more 
liquid, more easily handled and just as profit- 
able as cotton. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has threatened 
discharge to any employe caught accepting a 
bribe or tip to furnish care to a favored ship- 
per. This is a good ruling and it is hoped 
that anti-bribing can be enforced. Shippers 
in some markets have long known that the 
only way to get a car from some railroads 
was to bribe the yardmaster or other em- 
ploye. It is a bad business and should be 
stopped. 


Elevator managers are between two horns 
of a dilemma. There is nothing in storing 
grain for the farmer, and with these fluctuat- 
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ing markets it’s‘risky to buy unless you have | 


cars to ship it at once. A great many are 
storing with the privilege of buying in at the 
market when cars are available. You alone 
can tell what your handling margin should 
be but get enough to pay for your service, 
then hedge every shipment. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of the “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” pub- 

lished monthly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1920. 

State of Illinois, 

ss. 

County of Cook. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. J. Mitch- 
ell, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etce., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: i 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Mitchell Brothers Publishing Company, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; editor, Richard 
Pride, 6204 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; manag- 
ing editor, H. H. Mitchell, LaGrange, I1].; business 
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manager, A. J. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- —~ 


cago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: 

A. ‘J. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. / 

A. H. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

M. B. Mitchell, Ottawa, Ill. 

M. W. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 

John E. Bacon, 4546 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago, Ill]. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

A. J. MITCHELL, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day — 
of September, 1920, W. F. WARRICK, 

[SEAL.] Notary Public. 

(My commission expires May 8, 1924.) 
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HE grain business during the past month has 

I been extremely dead with the Louisville grain 
and feed dealers, elevators and millers, every 
division of the cereal business having suffered as a 
result of the weakness shown by wheat and corn 
along with other cereals, and the general tendency 
toward lower levels on the part of various commo- 
dities. The breaks in prices of automobiles, coal, 
lumber, cotton goods, weakness in steel, stocks and 
_ various general commodities, is affecting all lines. 
While there are many who believe that slumps are 
J but temporary, at the same time there are well posted 
men who claim that the situation is due to tight 
credits, and that there is no prospect of prices work- 
ing upward until the financial situation is adjusted: 
{ There is, on the other hand, very little prospect of 
i the credit situation being materially benefited for 
some months to come. Following election things may 
take a little brace, but in the meantime generally 


commodities are weak, and prices steadily slumping. 
* * * 


The seed markets here have been especially dull, 
field seeds showing no activity, and lower levels be- 
ing sought. Kentucky Bluegrass is one of the very 
b few field seeds that is not weak, and that is due to 
the limited crop being held in strong hands. Red 
_ top, Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass and other seeds 
are in very weak demand, with prices weak. There 
q is not much Timothy or other seed being planted this 
- fall. 

There is some fair demand for rye seed for fall 
_ planting, a number of elevator and grain men as well 
as seedsmen reporting demand. It is bringing around 
$2.10 in bulk and $2.35 sacked. There is also a good 
demand for seed wheat, as prospects are for the 
largest acreage of wheat in some years. There has 
been an active demand for wheat drills, and as soon 
_ as corn is shocked land will be disced and planted 
to wheat over corn land, without plowing. 

y : * * * 

The local elevators report that they are handling 
e poorest business for many years, there being no 
wheat on storage, as millers have failed to fill their 
OWn capacity storage. Corn movement is very light 
and similar conditions apply to oats and rye. No 
is buying any grain or stocking it in storage, the 
er holding such grain as is available in this 
ict. 

_ Dealers report a considerable volume of mixed car, 
less than carlot business from consumers who 
erally buy in four or five carlots. The cash mar- 
have been fluctuating so wildly, and going off 
fast, that frequently the market is down many 
ts and profits exploded by the time shipments 


ive. 
The millers have been able to run full locally, but 
en’t much business in hand just now, and are 

if prices to get business. It is held that feed 
ues will improve as a result of many mills being 
or running on one wheel, while the dairy feed 
continues heavy. It is believed that in view 
production and good demand feed values will 
er. Stocks are light, and some mills are not 
for immediate delivery. 
* * * 


ville, will return shortly from a trip to Boston 
York, where he called on some of the com- 


000 fire loss was recently suffered at the feed 
of the Standard By-Products Company, Louis- 

h manufactures animal and cereal feeds, 
hog feeds. The company has a large 
hog feeds of animal base, composed largely 
| bloods and stock yard tankage. There has 
fight on in the local courts, which have con- 
e plant as a nuisance, and it has been or- 
or closed. Indications are that it will 
ed in the outskirts, although it may be 


-_ * *€ 
formerly with the Pillsbury Com- 
0, has become active manager of the 
‘Company, Louisville, formerly owned by 
who sold his interests to the Acme- 
of ecsitcapolis some weeks ago, when 
the produce trade as the Jones-Howe 
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Company, withdrawing the produce end of the Acme- 
Jones Company which handled flour, feed, grain and 
produce. H. D. Keating has left the company to go 
with a coffee house and W. J. Gathoff has also re- 
signed. 

en ak 

The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reports 
that business is very dull, and that it is handling very 
little grain of any sort at the present time, while 
prospects are poor for any improvement for some 
weeks to come, unless markets show a strong brace. 

* * * 

Edinger & Co. report light movement, with more 
less than car lot, or mixed car business than solid car 
shipments, dealers not wanting to stock just now. 
Hay movement is light, as dealers anticipate lower 
prices, and farmers are not interested in shipping at 
present values. 

* * * 

The Kentucky Feed & Grain Company is progress- 
ing with its new elevator, which should be ready for 
operations within the next month or so. 

* * * 

The Ferncliffe Feed & Grain Company, operating in 
the old Ferncliffe distillery plant, is now turning out 
a general line of balanced ration feeds, featuring 
molasses feeds. 

* * * 

A number of feed and grain dealers had exhibits 
of products at the Kentucky State Fair during the 
week of September 13. Exhibits of country corn and 
products were unusually good. The Fair put up a 
fine exhibit of agricultural equipment this year, an 
especially interesting feature being the metal corn 
cribs. 
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N INCREASE of approximately 33% per cent in 

intrastate freight rates was granted the steam 
roads recently by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. This increase will have a great effect 
on the price of all sorts of grain, flour and feeds 
shipped from terminal markets in Indiana to other 
points in the state. 


> 


* * * 


Large quantities of flour and feed were destroyed 
September 21 following a freight wreck on the Monon 
railroad at Lee, Ind. Ten car loads burned following 
a wreck caused by a broken drawbar. The loss is 
estimated at $75,000. A blazing hot box on one of 
the cars was the cause, of the wreck. 

* * * 

Articles of incorporation have been filed here by the 
Steinhart Grain Company, Incorporated. The com- 
pany’s home office will be Indianapolis, and the com- 
pany will do a general brokerage business. The 
capital stock is $100,000 and the directors are F. W. 
Moore, Frank Glaspie and James Sheedy. 

* * * 

That the flour importers of Europe are very anx- 
ious to resume buying under normal conditions, but 
it will be several months at least before this is pos- 
sible, is the opinion of Edgar H. Evans, head of the 
Acme-Evans Milling Company, who with his family 
recently returned from a three months’ tour of 
Europe. In an interview with Charles B. Riley, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Grain Dealers Association, Mr. 
Evans said regarding the European situation: 

“The English Government continuing to do the buy- 
ing and assigning the flour through the importers, 
through bakers and dealers, the price is very much 
below the cost. Owing to the fear of this effect upon 
labor conditions, the Government is unwilling to do 
away with the subsidy on flour and bread at present. 
As soon as the war prices and the subsidized price 
meet, the government would undoubtedly withdraw all 
regulations, 

“Business conditions in Great Britain, Ireland, Bel- 
gium and France are very hopeful, and notwithstand- 
ing unfavorable labor conditions, English exports 
are nearly back to pre-war basis and are steadily in- 
creasing, so that notwithstanding the English labor 
conditions relating to inland labor and Oriental po- 
sitions, England undoubtedly will get back to normal 
more rapidly than any other European country. 

“In Belgium and France, $0 per cent of the war 
Gevastated area is either under cultivation or ready 
for cultivation. Both countries have the most remark- 
able harvests in their experience. France can raise 90 
per cent of her wheat requirements, which means a 
bumper crop, for the weather for growth and harvest 
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was ideal. Labor conditions in Belgium and Holland 
are more satisfactory than in any other countries. 
Labor had its socialistic fling in France early this 
year and was properly turned down by the French 
people, so there is at this time a minimum of dis- 
turbance in industrial lines there. 

“The French and Belgians have a big load to carry 
in the unfavorable exchange rate, but with rapidly 
reviving industrial activity and with the bountiful 
harvest, this condition will improve.” 

= > * 

Eli Stansbury, attorney-general for Indiana, in an 
opinion submitted to the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, has interpreted the tax law to mean that 
when a milling company had in its bins, March 1, 1920, 
a quantity of wheat it had bought and had issued 
warehouse certificates against the wheat, which cer- 
tificates were assigned to a national bank as col- 
lateral, the property should be listed for taxation by 
the milling company. The opinion is of widespread 
application to milling interests and the question has 
been raised in all parts of the state. 

* * * 

The following companies recently have joined the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association, according to 
Charles B. Riley, secretary: The Osmer Grain Com- 


pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; Farmers Co-operative Company, 
Arcadia, Ind.; N. A. Wall, Pittsboro, Ind.; and the 
Rossville Company, Lawrenceburg, Ind. Recent In- 


diana callers at the offices of the Association were: 
H. H. Deam, Bluffton; J. W. Walker, Middletown; 
H. C. Scearce, Mooresville; Jay Batchelor, Harpsville; 
H. W. Reimann, Shelbyville; G. G. Davis, Tipton, and 
William Nading, Shelbyville. 

* * * 

The Executive Committee of the Indiana Corn Grow- 
ers Association, at a meeting in Lafayette on Sep- 
tember 24, announced that the annual State Corn Show 
will be held at Purdue University the week of Jan- 
uary 10, ending January 15. The show will be in 
connection with the annual short course’of the uni- 
versity for farmers. Plans for the show include pro- 
vision for a new class for small grain and seeds. 
This will be an added feature and of special interest 
to the farmers in this part of the state who have 
taken up the growing of soy beans. Seed certifica- 
tion work undertaken by the association in an ef- 
fert to obtain pure strains of wheat and the five- 
acre corn growing contest were also discussed at the 
meeting. The committee made provision for sending 
of a special representative to the International Hay 
and Grain Show to be held in Chicago from Novem- 
ber 27 to December 4 to look after Indiana exhibits. 

At the session were L. M. Vogler, Hope, president; 
Professor G. I. Christie, director of experimental and 
extension work at Purdue, secretary-treasurer; C. A, 
Brown, Franklin; J. S. Helms, Richmond; E. W. Ham- 
mond, Rockport; I. W. Schultz, Howe, district presi- 
dents; Professor A. T. Wiancko, Professor T. A. Cole- 
man, and Professor W. A. Ostrander, of Purdue. 
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HE convention at Minneapolis has the center 

| of the stage just now, and many of the mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 

are at present in that city. The official representa- 
tives of the Merchants’ Exchange are: Harry H. 
Langenberg, John O. Ballard, BE. C. Andrews, Sr., John 
Dower, Superintendent of the Department of Weights 
of the Exchange, and Eugene Smith, secretary of the 


Exchange. The party left St. Louis October 10, in 
special cars via Chicago. 
* * * 


Edward Lansing, formerly manager of the St. Louis 
branch of James E. Bennett & Co., grain, cotton and 
provision brokers, dropped dead on the Bellerive Coun- 
try Club grounds recently. He has been succeeded by 
Burt Collins, who is now acting manager. Frank 
Weinberg is assistant manager. 

7 * * 

Milton G. Clymer, of the Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Company, has applied to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Merchants’ Exchange for membership, to 
be transferred from A. G. Aufderheide. Samuel C. 
Hutcheron, of the Mountain City Mill Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has also applied for membership, 
same to be transferred from T. C. Hussey. 

* ~ — 

The Merchants’ Exchange was closed Tuesday, Oc- 

tober 12, on account of Columbus Day. 
* > > 

In order to be able to better serve the members, 
the traffic department of the Merchants’ Exchange 
will soon move to new quarters being prepared at the 
north end of the Exchange floor. The new location 
will provide increased space, and have the advantage 
of closer proximity to Exchange activities. 

> * = 

The following were visitors on the floor recently: 
Leon Clippard, of the Stoddard County Milling Com- 
pany, Advance, Mo.; J. M. Chilton, Federal Grain 
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Supervisor of Kansas City; Guy Hensley, of the 
Farmers Elevator Company, Keyesport, Ill., and Wm. 


E. Trudeau, representing C. F. Dodd & Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
* * * 

A Government report has just been made public in 
St. Louis, that investigators estimate that about 60 
per cent of the wheat crop has been sold by farmers, 
and that about 40 per cent still remains in the hands 
of the producer, 

* * * 

Reports just issued indicate that the corn yield of 
Missouri this year will be only about 84 per cent of 
normal, but that the continued good weather will 
enable the bulk of the crop to mature and be gathered. 
It is expected that the yield will be about 216,772,000 
bushels. 

* * * 

Marshall Hall, of the Marshall Hall Grain Company, 
spent a few days in New York recently, where he 
went to meet his Son, who has been touring Europe, 

* * * 

The following summary of the hay situation in the 
St. Louis market has been made by a prominent hay 
merchant: 

The receipts of hay during the past few days have 
been exceedingly light, 
have averaged very low grade, there being but little 
good hay among the receipts. The Timothy hay mar- 
ket has shown considerable strength during the past 
week on the better grades of T'iimothy, which are in 
very light supply, with an excellent local demand. 
The lower grades, while only in fair supply, are in 
light demand, the shipping demand being very light. 
The late accumulations on track are well cleaned up, 
and the market is in a good, healthy shape for the 
free shipment of the better grades of hay. No large 
movement of hay is expected for some time, as the 
farmers are busy planting wheat, and anyone having 
hay to ship is strongly advised to market it at once, 
as there will undoubtedly be a freer movement as soon 
as wheat planting is over. 

Light Clover Mixed is scarce, and good No. 1 Light 
Clover Mixed hay readily sold here at full quota- 
tions. The lower grades are quiet but steady. Heavy 
Clover Mixed hay is also quiet and steady, though 
offerings have been light, with a fairly good demand. 
Clover hay is firm, with an active local demand for 
good No. 1 Clover hay, but lower grades are quiet. 

Prairie hay market is firm, with receipts of Prairie 
light and demand excellent for good No. 1 Prairie 
free from weeds. Weedy No. 2 Prairie is dull and 
slow. Alfalfa hay market is quiet. There is an ex- 
cellent demand for good No. 1 Choice Leafy Alfalfa 
suitable for dairy trade, but the No. 2 grades and 
Coarse Alfalfa are showing little or no improvement. 


We advise the shipment of only good Alfalfa. Straw 
is scarce, 
SUAVE TET 
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LEVATOR stocks of wheat at Kansas City the first 
of the month amounted to only 1,500,000 bushels, 
the smallest accumulation for this time of the 
season in many years. Since July 1, stocks have de- 
creased steadily as arrivals have been inadequate for 
current requirements, despite the fact that mill de- 
mand has been limited and arrivals have been above 
the 10-year average. When new wheat started to 
move around July 1 stocks were about 4,000,000 
bushels and since then there has been a reduction of 
nearly 2,500,000 bushels. A year ago the total was a 
little over 15,500,000 bushels, all of which was accu- 
mulated in the first three months of the season, as 
stocks July 1, 1919, were only 270,000 bushels. Eleva- 
tor operators do not expect more than a moderate in- 
crease in stocks the remainder of the season unless 
there is a radical change in transportation conditions. 
The loss of revenue is keenly felt. 
* * * 

The credit situation, as it affects the grain trade has 
grown a little easier the past few weeks, according 
to several of the larger elevator concerns, though it is 
not claimed that the general situation has improved 


materially. Instead, there has been a smaller demand 
for money. Elevator stocks of wheat are small and 
tor numerous reasons the need of credit on the part 


of the grain trade has been less urgent than usual. 
At the same time money has been a little more plenti- 
ful because special efforts have been made to supply 
agricultural needs. 

* * * 


The decline in wheat caused extreme confusion at 
most of the small country buying stations in the Kan- 
sas City territory, according to reports received at this 
market recently. In many cases prices dropped to 
$1.50 a bushel, though as a rule bids did not get under 
$1.65 to $1.75. Farmers generally showed little or no 
inclination to sell on that basis and expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the prices. Most country elevators 
appear to have moderate stocks of wheat on hand, at 


and the quality of offerings. 
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ledst more than several weeks ago, as a result of the 
limited car supply. Farm work kept deliveries small 
in most localities. The recent talk of farmers holding 
wheat for an advancing market has about died down 
and the confidence in bullish sentiment has been 
greatly modified. 

* * * 

Ata recent meeting the Southwestern Millers’ 
League adopted a resolution favoring the abolition of 
future trading in wheat. A number of millers said the 
resolution did not reflect the sentiment among the 
trade. 

* * * 

In the recent fire at Galveston the Italian steamer 
Etna lost a cargo of wheat, which was the only loss 
of grain that was reported. Most of the damage to the 
wheat resulted from salt water and not from fire. The 
cargo had been loaded by the Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City. 

* * * 

The unusually early frost the latter part of Septem- 
ber did practically no damage to corn in the Southwest. 
Many fields were still green but as a rule the ears had 
matured sufficiently to withstand the low temperatures. 
The future market made absolutely no response to the 
eold wave. Fall plowing and planting continued under 
favorable conditions. Preliminary reports indicated 
that a liberal wheat acreage could be expected. 

* * * 

The special ruling allowing sales of grain on the 
basis of destination weights was rescinded recently, 
after having been in force for several months. 

* * * 

Frank A. Howard of the Kansas City office of the 
Updike Grain Company has been elected a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. The member- 
ship was purchased direct from the Exchange for 
$15,000. 

* * * 

Dilts & Morgan announce the opening of a branch 

office at Omaha in charge of J. R. Schmitt of Kansas 


City. This is the fifth branch office established by the 
firm. Others are located at Salina, Atchison and 
Wichita, Kansas, and Enid, Oklahoma. Private wires 


are maintained. 
* * * 

The movement of grain in the Southwest continues 
barely adequate for requirement, though in the case 
of wheat it has been steadily above the average for 
the past 10 years. In September wheat receipts were 
5,628 cars, about 10 per cent above the average but 
substantially smaller than in the preceding month 
and a year ago. Little has been said of the car situa- 
tion, though it has been the main factor in the moye- 
ment. Recent advices from Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma indicated that there had been no important 
change the past few weeks, with the supply still in- 
adequate for the demands of shippers. 


% * * 


The effects of Canadian competition have been felt 
strongly in the Kansas City wheat market for nearly 
a month. At the start there was a decrease in de- 
mand from Minneapolis and in a short time eastern 
export buyers had turned to Canada. For over a week 
now mills in practically all the Northern States as far 
south as Cleveland have been neglecting the western 
markets in favor of Canada. In all cases the result 
has been a diminishing demand at Kansas City as all 
the above territory normally buys wheat here. Except 
for a limited local mill demand about the only outlet 
for Kansas City wheat was to exporters via the Gulf 
and this class of buying was highly irregular. 

The Canadian basis has been steadily under the 
Kansas City basis, with only small unimportant varia- 
tions. Generally the Kansas City market has been 
about 15 cents under Canada, for delivery at the sea- 
board and at nearby points there has frequently been 
a difference of 5 to 6 cents in favor of Canadian 
shippers. Several Kansas City firms have found it 
advantageous to buy wheat in Minneapolis and bring 
it here for mixing purposes, which is an unusual move- 
ment. 

* * * 


While the grain situation has generally been con- 
sidered highly uncertain in the Southwest all season, 
the recent big decline was something of a surprise to 
most dealers. From the outset it has been realized 
that with the uncertain transportation conditions, the 
variable foreign demand and the general economic un- 
restrest, erratic markets were to be expected. That 
grain should lose most of its war-time inflation in a 
few weeks, however, was not looked for. It is merely 
another of the surprises that has marked the course 
of the market since last July when future wading was 
resumed. At that time sentiment at Kansas City and 
other parts of the Southwest was probably more bull- 
ish than otherwise, based on the small movement to 
terminals and the active foreign buying at the Gulf 
and at the seaboard. The market remained steady to 
strong for several weeks and then started down, de- 
spite the fact that export inquiry continued active and 
receipts were barely adequate for current require- 
ments. After a series of advances and declines the 
present weakness developed which has carried wheat 
prices at Kansas City to the lowest level since early 
in 1917 and corn to the lowest level in more than 
four years. The impossibility of competing with Cana- 
dian wheat, the abnormally large supplies of coarse 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


grains and the fact that the general trend ‘of prices — 


has been sharply lower accounted for the collapse. 
One unusual feature in wheat was the fact that the 
statistical position was never stronger than when the 
break started. Export clearances have exceeded 100,- 
000,000 bushels thus far this season, additional large 
amounts have been bought by foreigners and there is 
no accumulation to speak of in the usual commercial 
channels. 
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CCORDING to the monthly report of the statis- 
A tician of the Commercial Exchange, the stocks 

of grain in public warehouses in Philadelphia on 
October 1 were 1,691,311 bushels wheat, 62,490 bush- 
els corn, and 291,486 bushels oats, compared with 
1,141,548 bushels wheat, 62,208 bushels corn, and 219,- 
455 bushels oats on September 1, and 1,911,887 bushels 
wheat, 14,879 bushels corn, and 251,378 bushels oats 
a year ago. Receipts of grain at Philadelphia during 
September were 3,078,543 bushels wheat, 68,488 bush- 
els corn, 412,504 bushels oats, 133,990 bushels rye, 
and 1,593 bushels barley. Exports from this port 
during the same month were 1,,85,417 bushels wheat 
and 88,256 bushels rye. p 

a ay * * 

Walter F. Hagar, president of the Maritime Hx- 
change and grain broker, has left for Boston, Mass., 
on a business trip. 

* * * 

Harry B. Cassel, grain merchant, who has been con- 
fined to his home for the past three weeks, is now 
well and attending to his regular duties. 

* * * 


The New England Flour Company, Frank N. John- 
son and F. D. Hartzel’s Sons have been elected to 
membership in the Commercial Exchange by the Board 
of Directors at its last meeting. 

* * * 


Announcement is made of the formation of the 
Parker Commission Company, Inc., 617 Lafayette 
Building, Philadelphia,- for purpose of doing a general 
grain, commission, forwarding and freight business. 
The company consists of Wm. T. Parker, president, 
and Charles I. Rini, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Rini was formerly the Philadelphia manager of the 
Armour Grain Company of Chicago for three years, 
previous to which he was connected with Parker & 
Graff of New York City for a period of 11 years. 

* * * 


A. Johannesses, grain importer, Christiana, Norway, 
is visiting the United States to acquire new acquain- 
tances and to renew the friendship among his friends 
in the grain business. He spent some time in Phila- 


delphia recently. 
* * * 


The embargo placed by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, covering freight consigned to Pennsylvania | 


Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co., Delaware Ave. Stores 
1, 2, and 8, Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company, 
Sixteenth St. Stores and Port Richmond Stores, is 
entirely cancelled. The same railroad has also can- 
celled entirely the embargo against the use of all 
classes of equipment for intra-cily movement in 
Philadelphia. 
* oe * 

S. Tottori, Harbour Engineer of the South Man; 
churia Railway Company, Dairen, South Manchuria, 
has been spending some time in the United States in- 
specting port facilities and recently visited the Girard 
Point Elevator of the Pennsylvania Railroad in an 
endeavor to learn the method of handling grain at 
this port. 

i, ae 

A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, has returned from 
Beach Haven, N. J., after spending the summer there 
recuperating. 

Ts 

The Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia was rep- 
resented by E. H. Price, W. S. Woodward and S. L, 
McKnight, all of whom are grain merchants located 
in Philadelphia, at the Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association which 
was held in Atlantic City, N. J., October 5 to 8. 


* * * 


Embargo No. 4588 placed by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway on all freight for export or coast- 
wise movement destined to Philadelphia for trans- 
shipment by water for points beyond Philadelphia, is 
modified so as to permit coast-wise freight to come 
forward. 

* * * 

Smith Bros.’ feed mill and grain elevator at 
Bradford, Pa., were almost entirely destroyed by fire 
last week with an estimated loss of $25,000. 

* * * 


John C. Wilson, grain merchant and for over 38 
years a member of the Commercial Exchange, has 
retired and turned the business over to his two sons, 


There is no embargo on grain for export.: 


Detober 15, 1920 


Cecil and J. Bailey Wilson. R. Cecil Wilson was 
eas and served as First Lieutenant in the 103rd 

amunition Train. The business has been conducted 

the name of John C. Wilson for 47 years and will 

inue under the same name. 

. j a 

“Embargo No. 4655, placed by the Philadelphia & 

ng Railroad, covering carload and less than car- 

freight for various Philadelphia stations, is en- 

r cancelled. , 

i * * - 

he number of cars unloaded during September at 

Girard Point Blevator was: 802 wheat and 4 rye; 

Richmond Elevator, 899 wheat, 3 corn, 3 oats and 

rye; and at the Twentieth St. Elevator, 18 corn, 

101 oats, 1 barley and 1 Kaffir corn. 
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™ ESPITE the reduced run of grain which has 
| been experienced by Milwaukee grain men in the 
height of the season, the Milwaukee receipts of 
are well maintained as compared with other mar- 
fs. This city is still the second largest oats mar- 
ting center among all the primary centers of the 
untry, being surpassed only by Chicago in that 
pect. The receipts on the present crop of oats 
ow Chicago arrivals have exceeded 16,000,000 bush- 
while the Milwaukee record now stands above 
700,006 bushels. T'his compares with 4,800,000 bush- 
for Minneapolis and 4,600,000 for St. Louis which 
the third and fourth markets of the country for 
parative receipts. 


* * * 


The striking decline in grain markets is the stand- 
rd topic of discussion among Milwaukee grain men 
d many of them declare that they will have to go 
1 lower to fully reflect the large crops of this sea- 
nm. A recent comparison made on various kinds of 
grain showed that barley is nearly 40 cents lower 
n last year with the No. 3 selling around $1.03 as 
npared with $1.41 to $1.43 for the same day a year 
. Barley is now hovering a little above the dol- 
mark and many cars sell down to 85 to 90 cents 
compared to better than $1.40 last year. 

‘The decline in oats is also striking with prices off 
bout 20 cents as compared with a year ago when 
he bulk of receipts were bringing 70 to 73 cents a 
‘bushel, as compared with a price of about 53 cents 

8 year. 

e is the one chief grain crop that is selling much 
her than last year with prevailing sales at $1.66, 
a little better, compared to $1.43 last year. The 
market is therefore about 25 cents better than 
; paren 

n has had a more drastic decline than any other 
sans of the excellent prospects for a great 
following the warm weather the latter part of 
ber. Large receipts have also helped to de- 
the price, according to Milwaukee grain men, 
prevailing market being about 95 cents a bushel 
‘red with $1.50 for the Boreceronding date a 
ago. 
heat is also lower than a_ year ago, with the 
close to the $2 mark, as compared with a 
60 cents higher last year. 

mary shows a 60-cent drop for wheat from 
oe abe a slump of 55 cents for corn, 40 cents for 
ne 20 cents for oats, whilé rye has advanced 

20 to 25 cents. 
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stocks in Milwaukee were large at the opening 
. the grain in store in Milwaukee showing 
sbushels in round numbers. This compared 
79,000 bushels of wheat, 234,000 bushels of corn, 
bushels of barley and 62,000 bushels of rye. 
2 oats holdings indicate the character of the 
e for the past week, the predominating im- 
of this grain temporarily in receipts. 
* * * 


e L. Plumb, daughter of the secretary of 
iber of Commerce, Harry A. Plumb, who 
from the University of Wisconsin last 
been offered a scholarship in philosophy 
ersity. This scholarship will lead to a 
degree following the awarding of B. A. at 
it graduation. Miss Plumb completed her 
Ov in three years. She is the grand- 
of the late W. J. Langson, who was secre- 
Chamber of Commerce for many years, 
e incumbency of Mr. Plumb. 
~_* * 
recently elected members of the Cham- 
rece are C. B. Kieber, H. E. Peterson 
Cc. Jakes. 
a ae) 

eo among Milwaukee SVE roe 
ciation of Commerce withdrew sup- 
harbor scheme until competent en- 
ingen ‘The Milwaukee Society 
rateted against the plan as im- 
ion at issue was the condemna- 
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tion of some land belonging to the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. This land was necessary to the outer harbor, 
according to United States engineers, who refused 
to build a $5,000,000 break-water unless the land was 
acquired. About 1,900 feet of lake front is to be ac- 
quired, 900 feet of which the Illinois Steel Company 
is not willing to give up without a fight. The up- 
shot of the fight is that the city will condemn 54 
acres of Jones Island and the big harbor will be 
built, even if the land of the Illinois Steel Company 
has to be taken. Officers of the steel company said 
the plant could not expand here if this land is seized. 
Regardless of this opposition the plan will now be 
carried out. 
* * * 

J. L. Bowlus, the new transportation chief for the 
grain men, is.expected to be highly popular here. He 
comes from the Public Utilities Commission of the 
state of Illinois at Springfield where he has been 
transportation and rate expert for about six years. 

Mr. Bowlus began his career in 1901 in the clerical 
division of the freight offices of the Wabash road in 
Springfield, Ill. In 1905 he was appointed chief clerk 
to the division freight and passenger agent to the 
Wabash at Moberly, Mo., where he remained two 
years. In 1907 he was named chief rate clerk in St. 
Louis for the Wabash and two years later contract- 
ing agent at St. Louis. 

In 1911 Mr. Bowlus was chosen Traffic Commissioner 
of the Springfield (Ill.) Chamber of Commerce where 
he represented shippers. Mr. Bowlus has studied the 


J. L. BOWLUS 


New Transportation Manager at Milwaukee 


rate problem from every angle, having first ap- 
proached it from the standpoint of the railroads, then 
fighting for the shippers and finally as the public 
umpire on rates, adjudicating between railroads and 
shippers. 

A large number of men allied with the grain in- 
dustry attended the get-acquainted banquet given for 
Mr. Bowlus at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. The 
dinner was given by the Transportation Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce to give the grain men a 
chance to meet their new rate expert. The toastmas- 
ter for the occasion was Harry M. Stratton, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and speakers included 
Mr. Bowlus, Phil Grau, manager of the Association of 
Commerce, and H. W. Ploss, president of Traffic Club. 

The Transportation Committee of the Chamber will 
hold luncheons from time to time to talk over va- 
rious traffic questions and to promote good fellowship. 

* * * 

The plan to bridge Lake Michigan with a most ex- 
tensive system of new car ferries has aroused keen 
interest in Milwaukee among shippers generally. The 
plan is being pushed by Michigan and by Milwaukee 
business men. About 35 business leaders on the 
west coast of Lake Michigan in Michigan came to 
Milwaukee and held long conferences with officials 
of the Association of Commerce to see what could be 
done in the way of establishing the big ferry project. 

The Muskegon Railway & Navigation. Company 
has constructed most of the facilities necessary for 
the big ear ferry project at the Michigan end. The 
only thing that remains is a big Milwaukee terminal 
for the line; which in turn would be connected up 
with the various railway systems here. Walter C. 
Carlson, president of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, reported that the project had been sur- 
veyed from every angle and it was found satisfactory 
and fully practical. 

Alfred Reeke, chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Association of Commerce, who has been 
closely identified with the project from the beginning, 
also stated that a very careful investigation of the 
whole scheme had been made, Mr. Reeke further de- 
elared that it is almost impracticable to get more 
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railroads here because it would cost $50,000,000 to 
build around Chicago and such a line would in turn 
become congested in a short time. He also pointed 
out that it would be impossible to get large sums of 
money now for railroad financing when railroads can 
barely get funds to repair their rolling stock. 

Phil A. Grau, manager of the Association of Com- 
merce, said in a rousing appeal that Milwaukee ship- 
pers must support the new line whether it paid or 
not at first. It will pay, he argued, but even if it 
shouldn’t, the project is necessary and wise, he said. 

He said the ferry would be in effect a great trunk 
line across the lake. The city must have adequate 
transportation facilities if it is to grow, he concluded. 
He also suggested that the wisest men of the city, 
as well as experts and engineers had approved the 
project, thus indicating that it is thoroughly sound in 
every respect. It is expected that plans will be made 
soon for the financing of the new car ferry terminal. 

* ™ * 


Chamber of Commerce men made much of the fifty- 
eighth birthday of A. W. Stark. The ceremony of 
congratulations took place in B. J. Aston’s office on 
the exact spot where Mr. Stark started his career as 
a boot black 50 years ago. 

* * * 


President H. E. Byram of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road, has reported to Milwaukee shippers 
that the transportation outlook is now very bright, 
after the return of the railroads to private operation. 
He pointed to the improved financial conditions, 
higher rates, the higher pay for employes, all of 
which will help the railroads to do better. He also 
declared that many ideas of railroad operation were 
obtained during the period of Federal control which 
will make-it easier to run the railroads efficiently in 
the future. He pledged his utmost efforts to show the 
shipping public that the old standards of excellent 
service would be restored just as soon as possible. 
Mr. Byram asked especially for the co-operation of 
every shipper in Milwaukee. He also solicited criti- 
cism of the service, to the end that complete service 
may be restored as soon as possible. 

* * * 


The ending of the so-called ‘‘foutlaw’’ switchmen’s 


strike found all the Milwaukee terminals filled with 
switchmen. More than a hundred of the strikers 
had been holding out for the ending of the strike, 


but found that their places had long since been filled 
and that there was no room for them. 


* * * 

Reports of grain exports just received in Milwau- 
kee indicate that shipments of rye abroad in three 
months have been about 24,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with about 16,000,000 bushels for the corre- 
sponding three months of last year. This, grain men 
here assert, helps largely to explain why rye has 
been selling at such high prices, while all the other 
grains went down. 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce was closed on the Co- 
lumbus holiday, October 12, in accordance with the 
custom of the last few years of closing the grain ex- 


changes. 
* * * 


The milling interests of Milwaukee have agreed with 


the local electric company to reduce the amount of 
electric current used from 40 to 50 per cent. The 
electric company cannot supply all the power needs 


until a large new plant now under construction is fin- 
ished. Hence all users of current are being asked to 
cut down their consumption for a few weeks until 
full service can be restored. 

Some of the mills will switch some operations from 
the night shift to the day shift, and others will cut 
out certain processes. The production will be con- 
siderably curtailed but such action was considered 
necessary in view of the grave situation. Unless 
this policy of curtailment is followed a large number 
of industries will have to close up, city lighting will 
cease, street cars will have to stop and other calam- 
ities are certain. 

* * 7 

The new bill of lading which went into effect Octo- 
ber 10 is considered more favorable to the shippers 
by J. L. Bowlus, manager of the Transportation De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce, Old blanks 
may be used up if the acceptance of amendments is 
properly stamped upon them. 

~ * * 

Milwaukee business men, and especially grain in- 
terests, are studying closely the plan to build a deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. And a large number of shippers here plan to 
attend the hearing on the project in New York City, 
October 19 to 21. The joint commission of the United 
States and Canada will be in charge of the hearings 
at that time. 

Phil Grau, manager of the Association of Com- 
merce has made a strong criticism of Nathan L. 
Miller, Republican candidate for governor of New 
York, who is out attacking the new St. Lawrence deep 
waterway. Mr. Miller is pledged to block the scheme 
in every way and with the possibility of his being the 
next governor of New York, his opposition is con- 
sidered here to be rather important. 

Mr. Grau attacks the Miller statement that the 
new waterway is a chimerical scheme. Mr. Grau in- 
timated that the Miller opposition is based on poli- 
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tics, that the urgent necessities of an election, the 
need of getting votes, is the main issue with Miller 
and that he is apparently willing to fight a great 
national project for the good of the entire country 
merely to promote his own selfish ends. 

The statement credited to Mr. Miller that the 
project would mainly aid a foreign country, Canada 
and Great Britain, is attacked as unworthy of a man 
running for high public office, Mr. Grau asserted. 
There is a popular demand for a great need in this 
waterway agitation, Mr. Grau concluded. These wa- 
terways were placed at our doors to be used and not 
merely to be admired, said Mr. Grau, who asserted 
vehemently that one state, not even New York, could 
not be allowed to dictate to the whole country. 
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> URUM has made up the vast bulk of the wheat 
marketed at Duluth during the last month. Over 
200 cars of it have been coming in daily, and 
the grain has been taken both by eastern millers and 
for export. As a result of the liberal offerings the 
spot premiums on No. 1 Durum over the December 
future have been cut down from 20 cents at one stage 
to 8 cents. Stocks of Durum in the elevators here 
now aggregate 2,200,000 bushels, but vessel charters 
have been made for some of it for Buffalo delivery 
within the next few days. : 
* * * 

A rush in the handling of Canadian wheat has 
been the feature in trade on this market during the 
last 10 days. One house with Winnipeg connections, 
the Hallet & Carey Company, reported that it has so 
far handled 2,000,000 bushels of it alone, and it is 
estimated that contracts for another 2,000,000 bush- 
els have been obtained by other operators on this 
market, The Consolidated Elevator Company has 
already received and shipped to Minneapolis millers 
1,500,000 bushels from its Elevator “EH,” and it has 
contracts to handle 500,000 bushels more. The Globe 
Elevator Company and Great Northern Elevator ‘S” 
have also handled substantial tonnages of Canadian 
wheat. The great bulk of the wheat received here 
has been of good sample and it has graded high. 
H. Poehler Company, for example, received a car of 
it from Saskatchewan which weighed 63%, pounds 
and graded No. 1 Dark Northern. It was taken by a 
Duluth milling company. 

Operators have commented upon the fact that with- 
in the last few days there has been an apparent at- 
tempt to slow down the movement of Canadian wheat 
this way. Some of the blame is being placed upon the 
railroads in their failure to furnish an adequate sup- 
ply of cars. That is leading to efforts to bring the 
wheat in by boat from Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and:as a result a cargo of 200,000 bushels was taken 
in at an elevator at the end of last week. } 

Duluth elevator men and millers here deny that 
any attempts are being made to discriminate against 
American wheat, but it is claimed that farmers over 
the Northwest brought the competition on themselves 
through their refusal to market their crops, in the 
hopes of obtaining higher prices. In the meantime 


Canadian farmers have come along with a big crop - 


which they are endeavoring to market early. 
* * * 

W. C. Johnson, who was for 13 years connected 
with the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing House Asso- 
ciation as secretary and assistant manager, has re- 
tired to enter into a wholesale commission business 
with his brother at Wichita, Kan. His place with the 
Clearing House has been taken by Ernest H. Pfeifer, 
formerly of the Globe Elevator Company. Mr. John- 
son was a veteran on the Duluth market, his connec- 
tions with houses on it extending back to 1889. 

Cee Paper f 

“Billy’ Dinham, a former popular pit man on the 
Board of Trade here, is now connected with the cash 
grain department of the Benson-Quinn Company on 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

T. J. Trembley, James F. Bell, G. 
McCarthy, Hamilton Cook, and Mark G. Magnusson, 
the last named connected with the Hatton Grain Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, have been elected members of 
the Duluth Board of Trade recently. During the same 
period the memberships of B. F. Benson, P. B. Mc- 
Tague, and George H. Labatt have been sold, and 
they have retired. Application has been posted for 
the transfer of a membership of Julius H. Barnes to 
Ward A. Draper, who is now connected with the 
Barnes-Ames Company. 

* * * 

Duluth grain houses are beginning to get good in- 
quiry from operators of interior elevators in Omaha 
and Sioux City territory regarding the handling of 
coarse grains on this market, and the trade here 
feels satisfied that a fair business will develop from 
down there later on. Recently a party of Duluth 
operators composed of Benjamin Stockman, E. N. 
Bradley, J. F. McCarthy, Adam G. Thomson and G. G. 


H. Walker, H. F.” 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Barnum, paid a visit to the Omaha and Sioux City 
markets with a view to getting acquainted with the 
trade down there and obtaining first hand informa- 
tion regarding marketing conditions in that terri- 
tory. They were able to assure operators on those 
markets that terminal and elevator facilities at the 
Head of the Lakes are sufficiently efficient to en- 
able them safely to guarantee the prompt handling 
of any grain directed to them. 

* * * 


A, Laird Goodman, manager of the Duluth Universal 
Milling Company, who attended the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Bakers Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J., commented upon the fact that eastern 
bakers are pursuing a conservative policy in order- 
ing ahead and that they are playing closely to the 
boards as regards stocks in view of the uncertain 
wheat and flour situation. 

. * * * 

George W. Spalsbury, who was for 28 years asso- 
ciated with the grain trade on this market, died at 
Superior on October 6 at the age of 68 years. Up 
until the time of his retirement a little more than a 
year ago he was a buyer for the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Company, and prior to that he was with the 
predecessor of that company, the Daisy Roller Mills 
Company. He had formed a wide circle of friends in 
the trade. 

* * * 

It was with regret that Duluth grain men learned 
of the death of Charles F. Maxfield, Chief Deputy 
State Grain Inspector at St. Paul after a lengthy ill- 
ness. Up until three years ago, Mr. Maxfield filled 


THE LATE CHAS. F. MAXFIELD 


the same position at this point, having taken the 
place of H. E. Emerson, who is now cash grain buyer 
with A. D. Thomson & Co. on this market. Mr. Max- 
field received his first appointment to the State Grain 
Inspection Department in 1888, and had been in that 
service continuously since that date. 

rie ont * 

Elevator men here were interested in a report from 
Fort William that the Canadian Pacific Railroad has 
introduced a new mammoth type of grain car, and 
from the speed shown in unloading grain from it, 
they assume that some of the American Northwest 
roads will follow suit in introducing a similar type 
of car in due course. The car is a steel 75-ton hop- 
per bottomed affair, with a capacity for over 3,000 
bushels of wheat. It is 13 feet high at the eaves 
and 10% feet wide, and has six hatch like openings 
at the top, two by six feet in size each, for the pur- 
pose of loading. The interior is divided into two 
compartments, each having a hopper box bottom with 
four discharging spouts to each section. "When the 
car is loaded these openings are sealed with ordinary 
car seals and when the seals are broken, the hop- 
pers may be readily opened with a _ ratchet-gear 
wrench. In a test at a Fort William elevator, 3,025 
bushels of wheat were discharged from the car into 
the elevator receiving pit in 12 minutes, compared 
with 12% minutes required on a test to unload an 
ordinary car containing 1,100 bushels. 

* * * 

The elevator on the Omaha railroad > at Superior 
leased by the Itasca Elevator Company, came near to 
being destroyed by fire on October 6. The blaze was 
discovered in the nick of time to prevent its spread- 
ing from a section of the working house over the 
entire plant. Boat loading at the elevator was stopped 
for three days to enable repairs to be made. The 


_ 


> 


Thirty-Ninth Year / 


elevator company prepared four years ago for just 
such a fire catastrophe as was threatened by the pur- 
chase of a site upon which to erect a plant of its 
own. It has been intimated that the company pro- 
poses to build as soon as the costs of labor and ma- 
terials become more favorable. 

* * * 

Houses specializing in Durum wheat on the Duluth 
market have been gratified over reports received from 
the North Dakota State Agricultural College at Fargo 
regarding the success attained in experiments. this 
season in growing Kubanka, a new variety of Durum. 
Reports from some 14 farmers who had 1,200 acres 
in that crop showed that the Kubanka Durum yield 
was 22.8 bushels an acre against 15.6 bushels for 
all other varieties. Damage to Kubanka Durum from 
rust was estimated at only 2 per cent, as against 7 
per cent for other varieties. 

* * * 

The International Grain Company has been admitted 
to corporate membership on the Duluth Board of 
Trade. Announcements regarding some pending addi- 


tions to membership on the board, with the prin-— 


cipals coming from outside points, are expected 


shortly. . 
* * * 

Operators on the Duluth market have been inter- 
ested in the business being put through in oats and 
other coarse grains during the last few weeks. R. M. 
White of the White Grain Company, reported that 
while’ demand in this district in oats has been light 
lately, Easterners are showing more interest. With 
stocks of oats in the elevators here now approx- 
imately 1,600,000 bushels and the outlook for a bet- 


_ ter movement from the farms in the near future, oper- 


ators have been placed in position to make liberal 

shipping contracts, he said. He pointed out that oats 

prices have declined around 8 cents during the last 

month, making their market more attractive all-round. 
* * * 

The pot in the rye market here has given up boil- 
ing lately, after a burst of activity that had ex- 
tended over a period of several weeks. Orders for 
export shipments have been practically all filled or 
covered and new inquiry has been moderate recently. 
The spot price in No. 2 rye is off 29 cents from the 
top price set during the month. 

* * * 

The lake freight market is firming up as the season 
advances, with new charterings for wheat being made 
at 6144 cents a bushel for Buffalo delivery, an advance 
of half a cent. While shipping interests have been 
disappointed at the amount of grain tonnage handled 
so far this season, they consider that the outlook 


justifies them in looking for improvement from 
now on. 
SMM 


I 


Sal 000, 


CCORDING to an announcement posted on the 
Froduce Exchange bulletin boards, the export 
department of the Broenniman Company, Inc. 
has been transferred to the Broenniman Export Cor- 
poration, recently organized under the laws of the 


State of New York, with main offices at 457 New - 


York Produce Exchange. Besides other activities, this 
corporation will function as export agent for the 
Standard Milling Company. Fred I. Hicks, for sey- 
eral years past export manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Company of Kansas City, becomes manager of 
the new organization. Edward G. Broenniman be- 
comes president of the Broenniman Export Corpora- 
tion and also continues as president of the Broenni- 
man Company, Inc. 
* * * 

W. R. Kuper of the Bolle-Watson Company, im- 
porters and exporters of grain, returned to his post 
on the New York Produce Exchange after an absence 
of about three and a half months. Most of this time 
he spent traveling in Continental Europe, where he 
found that importers were exceedingly cautious, buy- 
ing as sparingly as possible. 

* * * 

Members of the grain trade were pleased to re- 

ceive a notice recently from their old and esteemed 


friend, Henry L. Goemann, president of the Goemann 


Grain Company, Mansfield, Ohio, to the effect that 
he had again become active in the grain business. 
Mr. Goemann during the war had practically retired 
from private business, devoting a large part of his 
time to public matters largely identified with war 
developments. : 

* = * 

The handsome new offices of B. F. Schwartz & Co., 
Ine., commission merchants and members of many 
leading exchanges, were opened late last month with 
informal ceremonies which made the affair a highly 
enjoyable one for many members of the New York 
Produce Exchange. The premises formerly occupied 
by several shops on the ground floor of the Exchange 
Building were completely remodeled, requiring sev- 
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eral months of labor and entailing considerable ex- 
“pense, but in the opinion of the many visitors who 
| availed themselves of the opportunity to investigate 

the results certainly justified the time and money 
spent. The Social features of the occasion were 

looked after by B. F. Schwartz personally, with the 

able assistance of Joe Seifer and John Ince. The 
latter was kept busy rounding up parties of visitors 

and escorting them on their-tour of inspection of the 
new quarters. After looking over the public rooms 
_ they were guided to the sanctum sanctorum where Mr. 
Seifer and others acted very capably as hosts and 
_ dispensers of the numerous good things provided, 
_ eatables, drinkables and smokables. Those who were 
bullish on the wheat, rye, and provision markets were 
‘pleased to notice an extremely brisk demand from 
consumers. Fortunately supplies were ample. 

* * * 

Emanuel F. Rosenbaum of the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
| Company of the Chicago Board of Trade, is an ap- 
_plicant for membership in the New York Produce 
_ Exchange. Mr. Rosenbaum was on the Exchange floor 
for a short time recently, superintending the installa- 
tion of the firm’s private wire to the Board of Trade. 
_ His many friends were greatly pained to hear of the 
death of his younger brother, Walter. 
ad 2 Malm Me 
_ G. Schilperoort, of Van Stolk’s Commissiehandel, one 
of the official grain buyers for the Netherland Gov- 
ernment, was welcomed back on the Produce Exchange 


_ recently after a trip of three months in Europe. 
. * * * 


1 


Thomas A. Blake, head of the grain exporting and 
importing firm of Blake, Dobbs & Co., received a 
cordial welcome from his many friends on the Pro- 
_. duce Exchange upon his return from an extended trip 
as far as the Pacific Coast with his wife and three 
children. They went as far south as Mexico and 
up to Vancouver, visiting all of the principal cities 
and the great western scenic features. Mr. Blake 
said that the trip had been extremely interesting and 
enjoyable in every way. 

e * * * 

Carlos+ Falk, manager of the grain department 
of P. N. Gray & Co., export and import merchants, 
who recently resigned his associate membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange, has been elected to 
4 regular membership. 
r 


* * * 


The Barnes-Ames Company, grain. and commission 
merchants, which resumed active business after Mr. 
Barnes’ resignation from the Food Administration, 
will have three new representatives on the New York 
r Produce Exchange, the following being admitted to 
as membership at the last meeting of the Board of Man- 

agers: A. L. Brumell, Claude N. Hitchcock, and How- 
ard M. Smith. ‘ 

* * * 

_ he following applicants have also been elected to 
_ membership in the Produce Exchange: Horace B. 
rle of Sanday & Co., grain merchants; Edward C. 
iff of Parker & Graff, grain merchants; H. F. Simp- 
of the Chesapeake Export Company, grain mer- 
ants; George E. Smith of Maguire & Jenkins, stock 
and grain brokers; Einar Bentzen, buyer for the Nor- 

gian Government Food Commission; Henry J. Dahl 
P. N. Gray & Co., export and import merchants; 
ter A. Starr of the Pacific Grain Company; Michael 
nbhaum of Knight & Co., grain commission mer- 

s; Victor N. Fleming of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
y, millers; Fred Quackenbush of the Bennett, 
ton Milling Company, flour. 

* * * 


. E. Vietor of Wm. Muller & Co., export and im- 
rt merchants, who spent about four months in 
L mainly on the Continent, returned to the 
oduce Exchange early this month. 

* * * 


abers of the New. York Produce Exchange, more 
[i ] the “old-timers,” manifested great regret 
rly this month upon hearing of the death of the 
and highly esteemed friend Major Herbert S. 

1, at the age of 75 years. Major Jewell was a 
t figure in the milling trade for many years, 
been head of the old firm of Jewell Bros. 
e mill was located at the foot of Fulton Street, 
lyn. Subsequently this became a part of the 
‘er-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, the old plant 
abandoned when the huge new mill was built 
rs Hook. Since that time Mr. Jewell has 
ager of several plants of the Standard Mill- 
y, of which the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ny is a subsidiary. While a young man 
ell had a nation-wide reputation as a sharp- 
and achieved much distinction while a mem- 
American Rifle Team which defeated the 
ers of Great Britain. Owing to his long 
with the trade and his activities in nu- 
rets, he was held in great regard by mill- 
ir dealers throughout the country. 


soles 


tate Commerce Commission has au- 
e Louisville & Nashville Railroad to re- 

on grain and grain products from 
St, Louis division and the Shawnee- 
, Ala., without observ- 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc., at the leading terminal markets in the United 
States for September: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Pepe is EPS a SF SPER 
1 


0 1919 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 4,787,413 4,075,941 5,146,216 3,595,410 
Corn; bus.... 195,492 82,469 50,407 9 

Oats, bus.. 300,188 833,388 49,211 239,598 
Barley, bus 1,38 32,624 LO SAD ketales ove 
Rye, bus.... 713411 26,179 648,109 26,875 
Hay, tons... 1,532 CERT Par eet, Grrl Te meee 
Flour, bbls.. 129,505 301,402 43,395 67,847 


CHICAGO— Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 


7—Receipts——_, GRIT oie orp 
9 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, ibe 3,920,000 20,218,000 5,249,000 aS ane 000 
Corn, bus... .12, 061,000 7,554,000 27683.000 3,000 
Oats, bus.... 9,697,000 ag 940,000 3,886,000 #506000 
Barley, bus.. al gee 000 1,356,000 332,000 2,000 
EUV COND ILS: tars 4,000 "327,000. 402,000 99,000 
Timothy Seed, 

IBS: Genre ceed 8,075,000 13,191,000 3,075,000 6,301,000 
Clover Seed, 

UD Siar ort aries 1,207,000 1,539,000 71,000 271,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, lbs... 5,871,000 2,751,000 588,000 1,297,000 

lax Seed, 

busy Bassi. 68,000 39,000 50.0 Oiegeerat ooh 
Broom Corn, 

UN ays ether eo Se 3,604,000 8,443,000 1,520,000 2,952, G0 
Hay, tons.. 9,872 »b28 2,20 2,226 
Flour, bbls.. 613,000 1,074,000 484,000 652,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 
7-—Receipts——,, -——-Shipments——__, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 434,000 685,000 264,000 505,200 
Corn, bus.... 350,400 256,800 156,000 138,000 
Oats, (DUS sins 690,000 402,000 344,000 154,000 
Barley, bus.. 24,700 es U Ol aka ers srs awe te. ccctatt.« he 
Wey DUS ales 48,000 82,800 27,600 37,200 
Har Corn, bus. 17,600 EOC ORD My Non tines BRI Te he 
Hay, ‘tons.... 9,801 AS SE Seen Rates: rae tenes sent 
Feed, tons... 1,830 SOMA use nh pee ANe Soar tas 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
Pee aaah -—Shipments——_, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 8,632,662 2,394,849 5,627,675 287,963 
Oats puss... 1;356;38 81,15 11,284 20,167 
Barley, bus 636,899 367,930 299,509 95,655 
Rye, bus..... 3,038,541 2,767,237 2,459,372 1,219.000 
Flour, bbls... 546,015 753,110 469,420 675,560 
Flour Produc- 

BLOT ree 2 <)'svere 37,075 Dee UO wig wns tacsa.a eh Ra hesesxiioix 


FORT WILLIAM—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
tistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 
SARTRE SoD —Shipments——_, 


sta- 


192 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, Bs: -12,642,164 16,013,726 7,934,775 12,391,685 
Corn, bus. CYC hems phe oe Sp) te sees Ea ae 
Oats, bus.... 816,335 1, 818,832 205,063 1,865,550 
Barley, bus.. 1,041,570 1023°840 516,150 0,527 
Rye, bus..... 5,071 219,190 117,526 71,720 
Flax See 

PPAR ego's.) 111,147 31,028 174,231 24,318 
Mixed Grain, 

UDers buses. os 1,721,828 2,477,421 509,490 2,168,300 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 


7-——Receipts——_, SE Bas bh rr 


920 1919 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 517,500 806,000 322,500 538,750 
Corn, bus.... 1,270,000 1,716,000 951,000 883,750 
Oats, bus.... 1,650,000 1,300,000 1,748,000 918,000 
Rye, | DuUS:...:< 84,000 53,750 88,200 50,000 


KANSAS cITy—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
Paar taia TH aoe OT AER 


920 1919 1920 19 
Wheat. Das 4, 597. 800 10, 180. 350 4,730,400 6,690,600 
Corn, bus <5) 493,750 "357,500 36,250 166,250 
Oats, bus.. 895,90 622,200 453,500 430,500 
Barley, bus 144,000 154,500 76,700 83,200 
Rye, bus.... 82,500 49,500 20,900 15,400 
Kaffir, bus 159,500 86,900 126,000 31,000 
Bran, tons. 6,140 8,440 8,100 14,280 
Hay, tons.. 47,820 47,352 16,68 14,208 
Flour, bbls.. 61,750 106,600 227,175 390, 000 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. 
of the Chamber of Commerce: , 
-——-Receipts——,. -p——-Shipments——_, 

1 1920 1919 


A. Plumb, secretary 


920 1919 2 
Wheat, bus.. 357,130 2,355,320 221,969 59,860 
Corn, bus.... 1,437,050 1,551,950 416,850 606,913 
Oats, bus.... Hele 910 3,194,550 1,680,695 1,905,060 
Barley, bus.. 1,175,820 1,299,390 12,740 366,722 
Rye, bus.. 558,820 354,350 547,450 10,730 
Timothy Seed, 

a Ee ess 90,000 124,358 30,000 59,000 
Clover Seed, 

hey: FOE a ae 53,668 301,526 130,500 149,456 
Malt, bus... 55,100 131,100 199,178 774,125 
Flax Seed, 

Pugs Beeves 61,095 SET S0- celadetes 1,500 
Feed, tons 3,250 7,230 19,417 35,055 
Hay, tons.... 2,096 1,047 41 
Flour, bbls... 72,610 95,180 82,450 108,930 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, sta- 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
ArT temic (TT Tal -———Shipments——_,, 


0 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus..14,066,110 15,661,170 5,220,780 3,479,370 
Corn, bus.... 73,850 277,650 55,01 15,41 
Oats; bus.... 4, 563.160 2,465,110 1,942,410 1,886,830 
Barley, bus.. 3, 006,870 1,754,690 gyi ty 220 1,463,900 
Rye, bus.. 9,600 1,203,330 469,190 645,060 
Flax Seed, 

a er ee 652,730 753. 300 81,700 105,600 
Hay, tons.... 1,357 352 1 
Flour, bbls.. 44,104 63, 749 1,364,769 1,949,860 


NEW YORKE—Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician 
of the Produce Exchange: 
r—— Receipts——_, MT nar x1 oT 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 9,333,400 . 7,186,000 ae 
Corn, bus.... 703,409 45,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,484,000 70.000 : 
Barley, bus-- 162,200 640,000 . 
Rye, bus. - 3,287,500 1,798,000 - 
i es stat stages dant ls an 
Seed, 
9) "pales 465,425 gts eee ae eee , 
C6.6<«  . 46829 cavaec daeee=u " sweedes 
Ficur, bbls... 727,486 ost fae 424,060 Ben 
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NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Geo. S. Colby, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 


r—— Receipts——_,, Shipments—— 

1920 4 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat. DUS ic. ““adsticeum Gener ae 10,554,861 1,499,053 
Corn;, ‘Buss cictks ae caikcan Peis as 92,496 70,410 
Oats, “bus lee tics woe ne Rokiasa 70,560 578.365 
Barley, DUST ee Sacre: ey cere 1,039,574 2,196,316 


OMAHA—Reported by F. F. Manchester, secretary 
of the Grain Exchange: 
7-——Receipts——_, Gre cons 
1 


920 1919 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 3,116,400 4, oar 600 2,906,400 3,081,600 
Corn, bus.... 1,156,400 93,200 8,568,000 1,026,200 
Oats, bus.... 1,168,000 1, 186. 000 916,000 856.000 
Barley, bus.. 118,80 72,000 111,600 66.600 
Rye, bus..... 205,700 104,500 201,300 171,600 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 
r—— Receipts, GAGE Se isi oe 


303,600 $1800 382,400 _ 768,250 
Wheat, bus.. 303 i 2,4 768,25 
Corn, bus.... 1,292,700 1,354,550 700,400 1,281,900 
Oats MbuUusscs « 936,600 680.400 883,800 894,600 
‘Barley, bus.. 276,800 142,600 271,600 71,400 
Rye, bus..... 1,200 4,800 63,600 6,000 
Mill Feed, tons 7,680 7,100 14,995 14,010 
Seeds, Ibs.... 45,000 270,000 150,000 690,000 
B Cc 
Abs Pita ies CAL Beit ie see eae ene 45,000 30,000 
Hay, ton : 5,940 5,190 1,140 340 
Flour, Eis. 151, 300 338,500 157,700 346,600 
PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S! Daniels, sta- 


tistician of the Commercial Exchange: 
7—— Receipts——_, r—~,Shipments——— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, huge 3, 078, 548 5,258,259 1,985,417 5,352,892 
Corn,) DUS... 8,488 AR ie imette dn ise vee Fale ie ees 
Oats; bus... . At 504 S03/S4B tc darters 838.595 
Barley, bus.. 1,593 31,078 wees: 80,145 
Rye, bus..... - 133,990 99,297 88,256 62,971 
Flour, bbls.. 293, 429 447,955 95,017 117.525 

st. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 


of the Merchants Exchange: 
7——Receipts——\, RG ties ees Pam 


1920 1919 192 1919 
Wheat, se op 4,503,218 7,572,911 3,469, "20 6,381,150 
Corn, bus.... 1,514,742 1,162,317 9591450 433.670 
Oats, bus... 2,786,000 2,695,000 1,890,090 1,567,810 
Barley, pus. . 7 179,513 131,200 45,430 38,440 
Rye, bus..... 60,500 79,537 25,970 28,030 
Hay, tons. 25,757 23,550 7,025 5,955 
Flour, bbls... 343,700 584,870 401,340 664,000 


SAN FPRANCISCO—Reported by W. B. Downes, sta- 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Rise teida —Shipme RES a 


1920 191 1920 
Wheat, ctls.. ORE ND Sgn Gy i i 9 OY a ae 
Gorn; \ctlsnx.. TERA Cer, hc ie ate’ c: Me tate a's's oh A itvaNinte 
Oats; -ctis=. 5. OU Tee Mcrae fete taharciels's.| Semele": ods 
Barley, ctlis.. CY ee oe eI ek Aare 
Rye, Ctlssine. eee Oh Cee ME De ater Gre tiigte oo 28 
Hay, tons.... UL DIR. eta tats a anaraie sw rahs Pu RIMM «dc 
Flour, bbls.. CIP IEY eee ae ches 9 Ca ener Se ce 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 


7—— Receipts——_, erp as ape 


1920 1919 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 456,600 1,966,600 73,194 317,204 
Corn, bus.... 184,650 67,500 19,315 7.139 
Oats, bus.... 1,420,760 868,950 230,739 239,377 
Barley, bus.. 9,800 7,200 2,381 nso ae 
Rye, bus..... 118,800 250,800 75,275 102,860 
Timothy Seed, i 
AS at ane 1,671 7,308 6,823 7,516 
Clover Seed 
AGES as siaoote 634 528 380 420 
Alsike, bags.. 358 409 272 1.154 
RECENT SALES GLOBE DUMPS 


The Globe Machinery & Supply Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, reports the following recent sales of 
its dumps: 

Roland Grain Company, Roland; 
Vinton; Hoese Grain Company, Merrill; McElrath 
Grain Company, Moville; KE. A. Tappan, Belle 
Plaine; S. J. Clausen, Clear Lake; F. B. Maynard, 
Doris; E. E. Propp, Primghar; Farmers Mutual 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Primghar, Iowa. Harris 
& Haynes, Colby; Willis Norton & Co., North To- 
peka; W. H. Wenholz Construction Company, 
Hutchinson; J. C. Edwards, Stockton; Farmers Hle- 
vator Company, Prairie View, Kan. ‘Corsicana 
Mill & Grain Company, Finney; M. M. Egan & Sons, 
Texline; Great Western Mill & Elevator Company, 
Dawn; White Star Company, Stevens, Texas. 
Farmers Co-operative Mercantile Company, Ft. Mor- 
gan; Bethune Farmers Elevator Company, Colo. 
Farmers Elevator Company, White; Traders Grain 
Company, Hudson; E. A. Wearne, Webster, S. D. 
Farmers Co-operative Company, Oneida; E. A. Clevi- 
dence, Mt. Morris; Burrell Engineering Company, 
Chicago; Table Grove Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Table Grove; Miller, Holbrook, Warren & Co., 
Decatur; Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Sweet Springs Milling Com- 
pany, Sweet Springs, Mo. Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company and Farmers Elevator Company, 
Des Lacs, N. D. J. S. Weigel, Hooker, Okla. 


Spike & Co., 


Editor American Grain ‘Trade: —I read very care- 
fully your recent issue giving a write up of Minne- 
apolis as a grain market and I want to congratu- 
late you on this splendid write-up. It is one of the 
most interesting articles I have ever read on a 
market and its facilities, besides being full of in- 
formation relative to the great business institutions 
there. I sincerely enjoyed reading your last issue. 

B. E. Clement, Waco, Tex. 


FIVE million bushels of wheat have been signed 
up by the Washington Wheat Growers’ Association 
and will be held for co-operative marketing, ac- 
cording to A. A. Elmore, advisory head of the Asso- 
ciation. He also announced 4,000 bushels of wheat 
recently had been pooled and sold for $2.42, 30 cents 
above the market price. 
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CANADA 
Wm. Hodgins of Chatham, Ont., has sold his grain 
business to the Hayes Bros. 
The United Farmers Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Regina, Sask., capitalized at $20,000. 


Davidson & Smith of Vancouver, B. C., are con- 
templating commencing business at Winnipeg as 
terminal elevator operators. 

The Sterling Elevator Company, ‘Ltd., of Winni- 
peg, Man., has sold its business to the Saskatchewan 
& Western Elevator Company, Ltd. 

The Premier Grain Elevator & Milling Company, 
Ltd., of Portage La Prairie, Man., has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $400,000. 


The plant of the Portage Milling & Hlevator 
Company at St. Boniface, Man., has been leased 
by Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. They will operate 
it as the Transfer Elevator. 

The Gillespie Grain Company, Ltd., of Edmon- 
ton, Alta., has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $1,500,000. The incorporators are J. Gillespie, 
F, T. Atkin, R. H. Steele and W. F. Taylor. 


It has been proposed to lease several floating 
grain elevators to facilitate the loading of grain at 
St. John, N. B., thus avoiding the recurrence of 
the congestion of last winter. With the closing of 
the ports of Montreal and Quebec during the win- 
ter, this port is taxed to the utmost in handling 
grain shipments. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Plato Elevator Company’s property at Plato, 
Minn., has been sold by G. Bergman to Geo. Hoelz. 


An eleyator and warehouse at New London, Wis., 
has been purchased by the local Farmers Exchange. 


Medalen & Rime’s new elevator at Kerkhoven, 
Minn., has been completed and is ready for opera- 
tion. 


The contract has been let for overhauling the 
elevator of the Farmers Hlevator Company at Fisher, 
Minn. 


The Northwestern Elevator Company’s elevator 
at Appleton, Minn., has been purchased by Hagen 
& Son. 


The elevator at Centuria, Wis., of the Northern 
Supply Company has been overhauled and re- 
modeled. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has been organ- 
ized at Morristown, Minn., and will build an eleva- 
tor there. 


A flour storage house has been added to the 
establishment of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Delano, Minn. 

The Isanti 
Isanti, Minn., 
grain elevator. 


The grain elevator at Bethany, Minn., has been 
purchased by the Kimmel Grain Company. E. R. 
Treder is buyer at the plant. 

Ogema Grain Company of, Ogema, Minn., is build- 
ing an addition to its elevator. The old flour room 
is being torn down and rebuilt. 


The French Trading Company of French (Fergus 
Falls p. 0.), Minn., is interested in the erection of 
a new elevator there. The contract has been let. 


The elevator of the Huntting Elevator Company 
at Waldorf, Minn., has been purchased by the 
Waldorf Farmers Company. R. Waddell is manager, 


S. I. Miller, R. M. Alexander and J. N. Lang have 
incorporated the Orleans Grain Company to operate 
at Orleans, Minn. The capital stock of the firm is 
$50,000. 

To deal in grain, seed, coal, farm produce, etc., 
the Dent Blevator Company filed articles of incor- 
poration at Dent, Minn. It will operate on a co- 
operative basis. Capital stock is $20,000. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Maynard, 
Minn., has had a number of improvements made to 
its elevator there. The plant is now ready for 
operation. 

The capital stock of the Milwaukee Malting & 
Grain Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has been in- 
creased to $25,000. This change was made to ac- 
commodate the expansion of its business and pro- 
duction. 


Negotiations were closed during Séptember 
whereby F. J. Johnson became the owner of the ele- 
yator at Sebeka, Minn. Abram Haataja is in charge 


Co-operative Produce Company of 
has let the contract for a modern 


of operations. He was formerly with the Menhaga 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Association, as man- 
ager. 

An elevator at Algoma, Wis., has been purchased 
by the Farmers Co-operative Company from M. 
Melchior, Jr., and Fred Lieschow. A feed grinder 
is to be installed. 


A new grain elevator is to be erected at St. 
Clair, Minn., for the Hunting Elevator Company. 
Besides an elevator proper, coal sheds and flour 
house will be built. 


The Quinn Elevator at Litchfield, Minn., has been 
purchased by the Farmers Hlevator Company. The 
elevator concern is making improvements on it. 
J. E. Teberg is manager. 


Farmers around Danvers, Minn., have organized 
and purchased the Minert-Anderson Elevator at 
that place. Mr. Minert has been retained as man- 
ager of the new organization. 


The Union Grain & Elevator Company has been 
organized at Clayton, Wis. W. L. Franklin, who 
for several years was secretary-treasurer of the 
Four States Seed Company, is at the head of it. 


The elevator of J. Mosher at Tomah, Wis., has 
been purchased by the recently incorporated Tomah 
Equity Shipping & Elevator Association. W. E. 
Bolton is president; Geo. Prell, vice-president; Geo. 
Falkner, secretary. 


The elevator at Alvarado, Minn., formerly owned 
by the Farmers Elevator Company, has been pur- 
chased by farmers and reorganized as the Alvarado 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. M. A. 
Strandberg is manager. 


The McConville Bros.’ new elevator at Akely, 
Minn., has been purchased by the H.C. Ervin Com- 
pany of St. Cloud. The new owners have erected 
a 30x32 foot addition adjoining the elevator to be 
used for warehouse and office purposes. 

The Farmers Co-operative Grain & Livestock 
Company of LeRoy, Minn., has purchased the Hunt- 
‘ington Elevator for $10,000. The elevator may be 
equipped with electric power but for the present 
a gasoline engine will furnish the motive power. 


S. W. Lake, Henry Juschka and C. W. Towell have 
organized the Farmers Marketing Company of 
Viroqua, Wis. The company will deal in grain, 
feed, flour, hay and farm products both wholesale 
and retail. The company is capitalized at $25,000. 


EASTERN 
W. G. Heathfield & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
changed its name to that of the Watkins Grain 
Company. 


Eugene T. Bridges succeeds Jas. B. Bridges in 
the grain business at Deerfield, Mass. The firm 
name is now J. B. Bridges & Co. 


A modern grain elevator and mill has been erect- 
ed at Gaithersburg, Md., for the Bowman Bros. The 
cost of construction was $100,000. 


Thomas I. Fulks hag leased his 25,000-bushel ele- 
vator located at Gaithersburg, Md., to Thomas & 
Co. Mr. Fulks is temporarily out of the grain 
business. 


Capitalized at $115,000, the Cunningham Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Malden, Mass. 
Harry N. Vaughan and Frank J. Ludwig are in- 
terested. 


A concrete and tile elevator costing $20,000 is to 
be built at Buffalo, N. Y., for the Maritime Trad- 
ing Corporation. The company is also building a 
new feed mill. 


Samuel Weiner, . Medinetz and B. Horowitz 
have incorporated as the Perth Amboy Flour & 
Grain Company of Perth Amboy, N. J. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. 

R. Cecil and J. Bailey Wilson have taken over 
the grain, hay and feed business conducted by their 
father, John C. Wilson, at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Wilson, Sr., has retired from business. 


Frank W. Parsons and Worth and Wallace Ham- 
mond have incorporated the Hammond Elevator 
Company of Corry, Pa. The new company has taken 
over the plant of Millers & Parsons and will make 
improvements on it. 


The assets of Geo. E. Pierce, defunct grain 
operator of Buffalo, N. Y., not including the Evans 
Elevator, have been purchased by a _ syndicate 
which is represented by Chas. Diebold, Jr., 
attorney. The assets purchased amounted to $150,- 


000; including $37,000 in mortgages. The prop- 
erty, including home and farm, was taken over in 
the name of the Buffalo Trust Company. 


The Co-operative League ‘Federation of Syracuse 
has purchased the elevator and malt house of the 
Fleischman Malting Company at Buffalo,N. Y. New 
milling and mixing machinery will be installed at 
once. The plant will have capacity of 380 cars 
mixed feed daily. 


ILLINOIS 


Remodeling is being done to the elevator of C. HE. 
Graves & Co., at Weston, II. 


A grain drier of O. W. Randolph Company make, 
is to be installed for Cook & Milligan at Ivesdale, 
Ill. 


A new ear corn elevator has been installed by 
the Farmers Elevator~Company, located at Ken- 
ney, ll. ne 

A co-operative elevator company is being formed 
at Williamsville, Ill, by the farmers of that 
vicinity. 

W. E. Nelson’s grain business at Timewell, I11., 
has been purchased by the Farmers Co-operative 
Company. 

The new elevator of the Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany at Homer, Ill., has been completed .and put 
into operation. 


Nordwahl & Johnson’s elevator at Donovan,lll., 
has been purchased by the recently incorporated 
Donovan Grain Company. 


The Minert Elevator at Pekin, Ill, has been 
purchased by the Smith-Hippen Grain Company. 
Consideration was $2,500. 


The capital stock of the Port Byron Grain & 
Fuel Company of Port Byron, Ill., has been in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Remodeling is being done to the elevator of the 
Hasenwinkle Grain Company of Heyworth, Ill. 
New scales are being installed. 


The Farmers Elevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Bushnell, Ill. The company has not de- 
cided as yet whether to build or buy. 


The elevator of J. S. Coon Grain Company at 
Dillsburg, Ill., has been sold by that firm to the 
Dillsburg Co-operative Grain Company. 


A grain business is to be opened at Pana, IIL, 
for H. H. Price and HE. C. Rasback of Tower Hill. 
They will buy and sell grain and hay in carload 
lots. 

Construction work was started recently on a 
60,000-bushel elevator, 55x75 feet, at Clinton, IIL, 
for the Railsback Bros., replacing the one which 
burned. 

A new $60,000 elevator is to be built for the 
Farmers Grain & Lumber Company of Oakland, 
Ill, replacing the one destroyed by fire a short 
time ago. 

The Hungerford Elevator at Loda, Ill., has been 
purchased by the recently organized Loda Farmers 
Grain Company, Paul Campbell of Paxton will be 
manager. 

F. W. Martin, D. Bishop, F. D. Baldwin, Carl 
Heye have incorporated as the Bath Co-operative 
Grain Company at Bath, Ill. The ieee is apt 
at $10,000. 

The new 120,000-bushel elevator of the North Au- 
rora (Ill.) Farmers Co-operative Company is now 
in operation. The company handles grain, coal, 
seeds and lumber. ; 

Capitalized at $40,000, the Farmers Co-operative 
Company has been formed at Mattoon, Ill., to buy 
or build an elevator. C. Abell, Ed Connell and 
others are interested. 

The Farmers Grain Company of Charlotte, IIL, 
is installing a 20-horsepower motor replacing the 
old gasoline engine. Electricity will also be used 
for lighting the plant. 

The Farmers Grain & Coal Company has completed 
its new 80,000-bushel elevator at Flanagan, Ill. 
elevator consists of 13 concrete tanks, 75 feet high 
with cupola 36 feet high. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator & Supply 
Company of Canton, Ill., is building an up-to-date, 
fireproof concrete warehouse. It will be two stories 
in height with basement. 

The Taylorville and Calloway (Ill.) Elevators, 
formerly owned and operated by J. E. Larken & 
Co., have been purchased by L. T. Jones & Co. 
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y will operate under their own name in con- 
on with their Palmer and Velma Elevators. 
mee, owners are remodeling the elevator at 
"ville, and renovating the office. 


"The capital stock of the Cropsey Elevator Com- 
of Cropsey, Ill., has been increased from $30,- 
to $40,000, and name changed to that of the 
ropsey Co-operative Grain Company. 

The elevators of the Farmers Elevator Company 
Guthrie and Gibson City, Ill, are being re- 
ed. New machinery has been installed and 
alvanized iron siding and roofing put on. 


farmers around Meeks (mail to Humrick), IIl., 
interested in the organization of an elevator 
any to erect a grain elevator. Melvin Smith 
Georgetown is temporary president of the farm- 
rganization. 

A reinforced concrete elevator is being built at 
Table Grove, Ill., for the Table Grove Co-operative 
aete dit will be equipped with an automatic 
, 10-ton truck scale, two sets of legs, and a 
ea wagon dump. Electricity will furnish 
ve power. 


The farmers around Tinley Park, Ill., have or- 
ganized as the Farmers Grain Elevator Corporation 
ith, ‘Adam Schilling manager. The company will 
iid elevators at Tinley Park and Barrington and 
have seed and store warehouses at both places 


and at Blue Island. 


A wholesale purchasing company has been or- 
ized by the directors of the Farmers Grain 
ers Association of Illinois, capitalized at $100,- 
A purchasing agent is to be located at 
nington. The business will not at first be 
ducted to make profit but may be later on. 
Capitalized at $100,000, the Rogers Grain Prod- 
Company has been incorporated at Belvidere, 
Frank A. Rogers, J. O. Anderson and Franz 
ton are interested. The company has let the 
ntract for a six-story feed mixing plant and a 
,000-bushel elevator. The B. F. Gump Co. has 
ntract for machinery. The.plant will be ready 
operation in January. 


a THE DAKOTAS 
_ The elevator of J. J. Mullaney at Canastota, S. D., 
_is to be rebuilt. 

- Remodeling has been done to the elevator of J. J. 
Harrington at Carthage, S. D. 

The elevator at Edgeley, N. D., has been opened 
by the Andrews Grain ‘Company. 

John Schuler of Calio has purchased the J. R. 
Roshalt Elevator at Loma, N. 


A new 800-bushel cleaner oon been installed by 
Farmers Elevator of Garrison, N. D. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company, 
rview, S. D., has been remodeled and office en- 


‘the Farmers Elevator Company has been incor- 
ated at Akaska, S. D. The company is capital- 
d at $20,000. 
Ay tions have been started in the elevator of 
Burnstad at Napoleon, N. D. A. H. Ihme is 
eer of it. 


Smith & Rasmussen were recently incorporated 
by, N. D., to operate a _ grain elevator. Their 
stock is $50,000. 

ew office is being built and Fairbanks Engine 
ed in the elevator of the Farmers Elevator 
ny of Velva, N. D. 

es of incorporation have been filed as the 
rings-Wasta Elevator Company of Wasta, 
capitalized at $15,000. 

new truck dump and scale has been installed 
hall & Co. of Hudson, S. D. The elevator 
ed by electricity and by a gasoline engine. 


old Woodworth Elevator at Donnybrook, 
has been reopened by Alfred Swanson. The 
r has been closed down for several years 


MI. Kehoe, J. H. Niobe and W. Ralcott are the 
tors of the Midland Elevator Company of 
S. D. The corporation is capitalized at 


d at $15,000, the Independent Elevator 
has been organized at Fessenden, N. D. 
om, O. M. Thompson and T. L. Beiseker 


Co-operative Grain & Fuel Company 
D., has purchased the elevator of the 
itor Company. The co-operative com- 
operating two houses there. 


Elevator at Anselm, N. D., has been 
farmers of Venlo. The elevator has 
d and moved to Venlo (mail Anselm) 
rebuilt and put into operation. 
horpe Elevator at Stirum, N. D., has 
ed by the recently incorporated Stirum 
Fred Meyer is president and 
$9 S of the company. 
of tl iParmiore Elevator Company at 
D., has been purchased by the I. L. 
tO! ‘Company. The capital stock of the 
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iatter firm is $50,000. Its officers are: I. L. Berge, 
president; J. H. Kline, vice-president; N. Livdahl, 
secretary-treasurer. Its home office is at Velva. 


J. Svihovec, Jas. Wohkeitle and M. Kis have in- 
corporated the Slope Grain & Feed Company at 
Mandan, N. D., and have purchased the elevator 
of the Haight Lumber & Machinery Company. 


Farmers around Blunt, S. D., have organized to 
build and operate a grain elevator there. D. F. 
Runge is president; Guy Carey, vice-president; S. H. 
Baer, secretary and Frank Horton, treasurer. 


Construction work has been completed on a new 
grain elevator at Eagle Butte, S. D., for the farmers 
of that territory. The elevator is equipped with 
facilities for unloading grain from both auto trucks 
and wagons. 

Gordon L. Cashman has withdrawn from _ the 
partnership at Sioux Falls, S. D., known as the 
Sioux Grain Company. Hereafter John McQuillen 
end Fred Payne will conduct the business under 
the old name. 


The recently organized Elgin Grain Company has 
purchased the A. M. Dahl Elevator at Elgin, N. D., 
and will operate it with H. B. Teichrow as business 
manager and buyer and Jacob Heyne, assistant. 
The Elgin firm was organized by C. B. Nupen, J. O. 
Kranick and H. B. Teichrow. 

The Cruden Elevator at Stanton, N. D., has been 
purchased by G. S. Kessel of Litchfield, Minn. He 
made numerous improvements on it including the 
installation of new machinery, building of new 
pits and remodeling of the engine house. The en- 
tire house has been wired for electricity. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 
J. H. Ross has leased his elevator at Waynesburg, 
Ohio, to the A. R. Elson Company of Magnolia. 
The Union Depot Hlevator at Detroit, Mich., has 
been dismantled. The elevator had a capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels, 


Capitalized at $10,000, the Colon (Mich.) Elevator 
Association has been incorporated to erect an ele- 
vator and warehouse. 

The elevator of Herman Meiser at Riga, Mich., 
has been purchased by the Farmers Co-operative 
Company of Blissfield. 


The capital stock of the Copemish Bean & Grain 
Company of Copemish, Mich., has been inereased 
from $6,000 to $30,000. 

C. A. True is secretary-treasurer of the recently 
organized Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
of Rives Junction, Mich. 

The Valley Grain Company has purchased the 
elevator of W. W. Morris at Donnelsville, Ohio. 
V. A. Stockstill is manager. 

An elevator to be conducted on a co-operative 
basis is to be built at Willard (Steuben p. o.), Ohio, 
for the farmers of that vicinity. 

The grain and fuel business of Reed & Bueche at 
Flushing, Mich., is now to be conducted as a stock 
company. Its capital stock is $8,000. 

The capital stock of the Worley Bros. Company 


of Bainbridge, Ohio, millers and grain dealers, has 


been increased from $60,000 to $75,000. 


The elevator of the Michigan Bean Company at 
Harbor Beach, Mich., ‘has been purchased by the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 


A grain elevator of 35,000 bushels’ capacity and 
a feed warehouse is to be built at Durand, Mich., 
by the Commercial Milling Company of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The elevator of the West Salem (Ohio) Equity 
Exchange is being enlarged to 40x90 feet and 
equipped with up-to-date gasoline engine and 
feed grinder. 

The Boughner Elevator and Warehouses at Foun- 
tain, Mich., have been purchased by the Sherman 
and Sheridan Township locals of the Mason County 
Farm Bureau. 

Farmers have organized the B. H. & L. Co-opera- 
tive Company of Valley City, Ohio, and purchased 
the elevator of C. Frank & Steck. The capital 
stock of the firm is $100,000. 

The elevator of the Llewellyn Bean Company at 
Woodland, Mich., has been bought by the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company which was recently 
organized. The elevator is to be enlarged by the 
new owners. 

The elevator located at Memphis, Mich., form- 
erly the property of the Memphis Elevator Com- 
pany, has been purchased by the Memphis Farm 
Bureau. Al. Goings was retained as manager by 
the new owners. 

The property at Zeeland, Mich., which the Zee- 
land Co-operative Elevator Company purchased last 
spring from the Zeeland Fuel Supply Company is 
now being operated under the management of the 
elevator concern. G. DeWitt is president of the 
firm. , 

The M. O. Drumm Company, dealers in grain, 
feed, salt, coal and fertilizers at Newark, Ohio, has 
sold out its business to J. A. Black & Co. Ned 
Warner will have charge of the operations of the 
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company. Ed. T. Drumm who was connected with 
the old firm is a member of the new. M. O. Drumm 
has retired from business because of ill health. 

Horton Admiral has. been appointed head of the 
cash grain and bean department of the -Kimball- 
Martindale Company of Bay City, Mich. The com- 
pany has its head offices at Chicago. 

The grain and feed business, coal sheds and mill 
of Olsen & Gargy at Elk Rapids, Mich., has been 
purchased by the Elk Rapids Co-operative Market- 
ing Association. The co-operative company has 
consolidated it with its own business. 


WESTERN 


The Montana-Dakota Elevator at 
(Nashua p. 0.), Mont., has been razed. 


A new motor has been installed by the Co-oper- 
ative Grain Company of Julesburg, Colo. 


Capitalized at $40,000, the Cash Grain Ot 


Whately 


has been incorporated at Red Lodge, Mont. 


The Equity Elevator at Geyser, Mont., has bee 
leased by the Judith Milling Company of Hobson. 


A warehouse is being built by E. H. Strump at 
Genoa, Colo., in connection with his elevator there. 


A new elevator is to be constructed at McGill, 
Nev., for the Western Terminal Elevator Company. 


A new warehouse 30x60 feet has been completed 
at Preston, Idaho, for the Interocean Elevator Com- 
pany. 

E. P. Moore has purchased the interest of his 
partner, H. P. Hinghum, in the elevator at Wilsall, 
Mont. 

Work has been completed on the new 890,000- 
bushel elevator of the Montana Elevator Company 
at Calkins, Mont. 

¥. E. Harris & Co., of San Francisco, Calif., have 
sold to L. J. Mulfelder & Co. They will specialize 
in beans, rice, ete. 

The Farmers Elevator Company has purchased 
the elevator of Carl Alexander at Bethune, Colo., 
and will operate same. 

The Manhattan Malting Company has opened its 
elevators at Manhattan, Mont., as bonded ware- 
houses. E. C. Wilharm is agent. 

The Anchor Grain Company of Jerome, Idaho, is 
to be conducted under lease by L. C. Callen. He 
will continue under the old name. 

The Fifield-Stevens Grain Company has opened 
for business at Sterling, Colo., and will conduct a 
wholesale grain, hay and feed business. 

The Consolidated Elevator & Milling Company has 
let the contract to a Billings contractor for the 
erection of an elevator at Greybull, Wyo. 

A grain and feed business has been opened at 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, by M. L. Rowe. He will 
operate as the Rowe Feed & Grain Company. 

The Trinidad Elevator Company of Trinidad, 
Colo., is adding a 24x50 foot fireproof annex to its 
present building, giving a floor space of 24x125 feet. 


Operations have been started, after a shut down of 
several weeks, in the elevator and mill of the 
Beaver Head Elevator & Mill Company of Dillon, 
Mont. 

A 30,000-bushel elevator is being built at Rud- 
yard, Mont., for the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Company. The old building of the company 
burned. 

The Louis Moulton Warehouse at El Toro, Calif., 
has been purchased by F. E. Moore and J. H. Moore. 
They will open it next June as grain buyers and 
sellers. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Northwest Dock & Ele- 
vator Company was incorporated at Boise, Idaho. 
The principal offices of the company are at Port- 
land, Ore. 

The Judith Grain Company has been incorporated 
at Hobson, Mont., capitalized at $10,000. The in- 
corporators are S. B. Fairbank, H. M. Fairbank and 
J. O. Hitch. 

An amendment has been filed to the articles of 
incorporation of the Klondike Farmers Elevator 
Company of Klondike, Ore., enlarging the scope of 
its business. 

The Farmers Elevator at Harlem, Mont., has been 
equipped with a new automatic truck and wagon 
scale and a 15-horsepower gasoline engine as 
auxiliary power. 

The interests of J. W. Raymond in the Milwaukee 
Grain Elevator Company of Spokane, Wash., have 
been disposed of by him. He will operate in- 
dependently hereafter. 

To conduct a general grain and bean business 
the Union Grain & Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Clayton, N. M. W. L. Franklin and 
John L. Hill are interested. 

The McLean Blevator Company has been incor- 
porated to operate at Lewistown, Mont. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. M. J. and J. H. McLean, Jr., and 
John F. Ferry are interested. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Millers Bros. Grain Company of St. Anthony, Idaho. 
C. E. Torrey, Woods L. Miller and J. H. Roberts 
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are interested. Its capital stock is $100,000. This 
company succeeds the Miller Bros. Company which 
conducted plants at Drummond, Chester, Ashton and 
St. Anthony. 

Extensive improvements are to be made to the 
elevator of the C. EH. Wood Company at Genesee, 
Idaho. D. HE. Thomas is manager, succeeding F. J. 
Cornish, who recently resigned. 

The Gary Hay & Grain Company of Bozeman, 
Mont., has overhauled and remodeled its elevator 
and installed a 10-ton Fairbanks Dump Scale and a 
combination wagon and auto dump. 


The Chehalis Grain Company of Chehalis, Wash., 
has let the. contract for the erection of a 70x100 
foot warehouse. The new warehouse will join the 
present one of the company and will cost $10,000. 


H. E. Blake is heading an enterprise to operate as 
the Farmers Milling, Hlevator & Packing Com- 
pany at Monticello, Utah. The company will build 
fa 50.000-bushel elevator and 100-barrel mill this 
fall. 


A new grain elevator is to be built next spring 
at Weiser, Idaho, for the O’Bryant Grain Company. 
For the intervening time, a lease has been secured 
on the Johnson & Brent Warehouse for storage 
purposes. 


The elevator of the Rocky Mountain Elevator 
Company at Carter, Mont., has been moved from 
the site it has been occupying for several years to 
one a short distance to the east. A change in the 
railroad crossing made this necessary. 


The elevator at Baltic, Mont., owned by the In- 
ternational Elevator Company has been torn down 
and moved to Cadmus (mail Cut Bank), Mont. 
The change was made to take care of the wheat 
grewn in the locality of Cadmus which is in the 
Two Medicine irrigation project. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


Frank Hobart’s Rock Elevator at Glen Elder, 
Kan., has been torn down. 


A large hay house is being built at Adrian, Mo., 
for the Moudy Grain Company. 


The Bossemeyer Bros. recently purchased the 
elevator located at Nelson, Neb. 


The elevator of the Central Granaries Company at 
Hemingford, Neb., has been enlarged. 


The J. W. Velte Grain Company of Grant, Neb., 
has completed its new elevator at Brandon, Neb. 


A 16,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Plain- 
ville, Kan., for the Farmers ‘Shipping Association. 


The Farmers Co-operative Union has purchased 
the elevator of Seward Grain Company at Seward, 
Neb. 


The Farmers Elevator Company has been char- 
tered to operate at Hume, Mo., capitalized at 
$15,000. 

The capital stock of the W. T. Barstow Grain 
Company at Lincoln, Neb., has been sHeressed to 
$200,000. 


R. J. Ellis has been succeeded at Syracuse, Mo., 
by the Producers Grain Company. J. H. Rearden 
is manager. 


A building 30x80 feet, to house their feed business 
has been erected at Arcadia, Kan., for the Kelso 
Grain Company. 

A new elevator and warehouse has been built at 
Pawnee City, Neb., for the Farmers Union Co-opera- 
tive Association. 


The Voss Grain & Seed Company is to build a 
20,000-bushel elevator at Downs, Kan. The con- 
tract has been let. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Ponca, Neb., has been purchased by the Flanley 
Grain Company of Omaha. 

The R. V. Seward Grain Company has purchased 
the elevator and business of the Carrollton Grain 
Company of Carrollton, Mo. 


Work has been completed on the new elevator of 


the Farmers Union located at Oakley, Kan. Opera- 
tions have been started in it. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company of Dunbar, Neb., 
have made plans to acquire an elevator either by 
erecting or by purchasing one. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Grain, Livestock 
& Supply Company of Stratton, Neb., has been in- 
creased from $40,000 te $75,000: 

A 20,000-bushel elevator has been completed at 
Atwood, Kan., for the C. W. Minor Elevator. The 
plant is operated by electricity. 

The Farmers Exchange’s elevator at Oxford, Neb., 
has been closed down and new machinery installed 
and improvements made on it. 


The Producers Grain Company has completed its 
new 380,000-bushel concrete elevator at Mexico, Mo. 
The plant is fireproof throughout. 


Negotiations were concluded not long ago where- 
by W. H. Perrine & Co., of Chicago sold its line of 
elevators on the Santa Fe in Missouri. W. H. 
Trenchard and Frank Cabbell purchased the two 
elevators at Bosworth, Mo., and will operate as 
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Cabbell & Trenchard. The Seward Grain Company 
of Kansas City purchased elevators at Carrollton 
and Paileman. 

The elevator of the Bramstadt Grain Company 
at Hallam, Neb., has been purchased by the Derby 
Grain Company of Topeka, Kan. 


The Farmers Co-operative Association will erect 
two elevators, one at Eugene and the other at 
Henley, Mo. Hach will cost $10,000. 

The elevator and business of the Walnut Elevator 
Company at Walnut, Kan., has been purchased by 
the Farmers Co-operative Company. 


Remodeling is being done to the elevator of the 
Geneseo (Kan.) Grain Company. Two bins of 2,- 
000 bushels’ capacity are being added. 


E. W. McKibben and C. G. Hopkins have formed 
a partnership at Sylvia, Kan., and will operate as 
the Hopkins-McKibben Grain Company. 


C. H. and Chas. Konantz have incorporated as 
the Konantz Lumber & Grain Company of Ft. Scott, 
Kan. The company is capitalized at $25,000. 


The Van Wickle Elevator at Charleston, Neb., has 
been purchased by the Farmers Grain & Lumber 
Company, which was recently organized there. 


A grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being erected at Marion, Kan., for the Marion Mill- 
jing Company. It is covered with metal sheeting. 


Farmers around ‘Leoti, Kan., have formed a co- 
operative company and wil] either build an elevator 
and mill or buy the Cholf Flour Mill and Elevator. 


J. Keith has sold his elevator at Oak Grove, Mo., 
to the Farmers Elevator Company. It is now being 
operated under the management of Geo. B. Curry. 


The Farmers Grain & Supply Company has pur- 
chased the plant of the Ellinwood Grain Company 
of Ellinwood, Kan., for the consideration of $70,000. 


The St. Joseph Public Elevator Company of St. 
Joseph, Mo., has completed its 250,000-bushel ele- 
vator. The elevator is 90x60 feet, 80 feet high and 
has 36 bins. 


The Seward Grain Company has purchased the 
grain elevator at Carrollton, Mo., known as the 
Wabash Elevator. F. J. Lentz will have charge for 
the new owners. 


The Centertown Farmers Elevator Company of 
Centertown, Mo., has succeeded in business there 
the W. H. Chambers Elevator Company. A. C. Ber- 
ger is manager. 


The Godland Hlevator at Ingalls, Kan., has been 
purchased by the Ward Bros., from Raymond God- 
land. They are planning a new elevator for Cimar- 
ron and Charleston. 


To conduct a general grain, feed, tlour and coal 
business, the Grangers Co-operative Association has 
been organized at Lebo, Kan. The company will 
erect a cement elevator. 


The elevator of the Highland Grain Company lo- 
cated at Giltner, Neb., has been purchased by the 
Farmers Elevator Company. The Highland firm 
has discontinued business. 


The elevator and coal business of the Shannon 
Grain Company located at Edgar, Neb., has been 
sold to Jennings & Roller. Immediate possession 
was given the new owners. 


The Farmers Grain Company at Walthill, Neb., 
is succeeded by the Farmers Elevator Company. It 
has equipped the elevator with a new gasoline en- 
gine. J. Forristal is manager. 


Matthews & Stubblefield of Malden, Mo., have 
equipped their elevator at that place with elec- 
tricity. New machinery has been installed making 
it up-to-date in every particular. 


The contract has been let by the Emma Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company of Emma, Mo., for a 30,000- 
bushel elevator of reinforced concrete construction 
with steel window sashes and doors. 


An elevator of 350,000 bushels’ capacity and a 
seven-story and basement flour mill of 1,250 barrels’ 
capacity has been erected at Wichita, Kan., for the 
Victory Mill & Elevator Company. It cost $460,000. 


The elevator of the Rea-Patterson Milling Com- 
pany at Hudson, Kan., has been purchased by Mrs. 
Amanda Smith of Kansas City. Possession is to be 
given on November 1. It will be used as a corn 
storage plant. 


The elevator, mill and retail business of the 
Maryville (Mo.) Feed & Milling Company has been 
purchased by the Farmers Exchange. The old firm, 
Roseberry & Childress, will conduct a wholesale 
business exclusively. 


A vitrified tile elevator is to be built at Pearson 
(Franklin p. o.), Mo., for the Pearson Elevator 
Company. It is to be equipped with cleaner, shell- 
er, store truck, scale. The machinery will be driven 
by a 15-horsepower oil engine. 


The McDaniel Grain & Elevator Company has 
been chartered at Carthage, Mo., and will conduct 
the grain elevator -of 300,000 bushels’ capacity at 
Carthage built by the McDaniel Milling Company. 
The grain company is backed by the same interests 
controlling the milling concern. The elevator will 
be operated as a licensed public warehouse and will 
be the first of the kind in Missouri outside of Kan- 
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sas City, St. Louis and St. Joseph. O. W. Kingham, 
who has been with the Missouri State Grain Inspee- 
tion Department for the past 20 years, will be 
stationed at the elevator by the Department. 


The Farmers Co-operative Association of Arnold, 
Kan., is erecting a 10,000-bushel frame studded, 
iron clad elevator with concrete power house. It 
is equipped with cleaner, manlift, auto scale and 
a 10-ton truck and wagon dump. 


The warehouse and elevator at Kansas City, Kan., 
formerly operated by the Schilling Grain Company, 
has been leased by the Miller-McConnell Grain Com- 
pany. The Miller-McConnell company has also taken 
over the Schilling company’s business. 


Wm. Lamm is president; E. P. Cromer, vice- 
president; Kenneth Thornton, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Gering Mill & Elevator Company of 
Gering, Neb. They have purchased the Thornton 
Warehouse and Gering Lumber Company’s elevator. 
The former is to be remodeled and two stories and 
pasement added. 


The elevator of Jas. O. Dougan at Harveyville, 
Kan., has been sold to the Grange Association. Mr. 
Dougan has gone into business with his father and 
brother at Paxico, Kan., where they will operate as 
J. H. Dougan & Sons. Elevators are maintained by 
them at the following places: Paxico, Vera, Bel- 
vue and Grove, Kan. 


IOWA 

The elevator at Primghar, Iowa, has been sold 
by Roy King to Ed: Proff of Sutherland. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany was recently incorporated at Guthrie Center, 
Iowa. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Ruthven, Iowa, 
is contemplating the erection of a modern grain 
elevator. 

A new fireproof elevator is to be constructed at, 
Creston, Iowa, for the Farmers Co-operative 
Company. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany of Alden, Iowa, has been increased from $15,- 
000 to $50,000. 

Extensive repairs and improvements have been 
made to the plant of the Hunting Hlevator Company 
of Fostoria, Iowa. 

The elevator of the Clark Brown Grain Company 
of Cummings, Iowa, has been sold to the Farmers 
Elevator Company. 

The elevator of the Kunze Grain Company at 
Wesley, Iowa, is to be equipped with electricity to 
operate machinery. j 

The Farmers Elevator Company is remodeling its 
elevator-at Irvington, Iowa. Storage room for feed 
and flour is being added. 

A conerete grain elevator costing $800,000 is to 
be built at Sioux City, Iowa, for the Farmers Ter- 
minal Elevator Company. 

A grain elevator is to be constructed at Hssex, 
Iowa, for the Farmers Co-operative Company. The 
elevator will cost $25,000. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company has been incorporated at Bee- 
beetown (Logan p. o.), Iowa. 


A new office has been built for the Arthur Co- 
operative Company of Arthur, Iowa. A new truck 
dump has also been installed. 


The C. M. & St. P. Railway has disposed of three f 
elevators at Lost Nation, Elwood and Oxford, Iowa, 
to John Phelps of Lost Nation. } 


A new motor is being installed in the elevator 
of the Cargill Elevator Company at Sioux. Center, 
Iowa. The old 5-horsepower motor has been dis- 
carded. 


A new tile office is to be built this fall for the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Quimby, Iowa. A 
steam heating plant is also to be installed at the 
elevator. 


The elevator at Gruver, Iowa, formerly owned by 
the Farmers Elevator Company has been purchased 
by I. G. Willey. He will now operate it on his own 
account. 


A new 20,000-bushel elevator is to be constructed 
at Cumberland, Iowa, for the Kirschner Bros., re- 
placing the one which was destroyed by fire some 
time ago. ; 

The Farmers Grain Company has opened its new 
25,000-bushel elevator at Colwell (mail to Charles 
City), Iowa, for business. Peter Sadler is manager 
of the firm. 

Farmers around Wightman (Lohrville p. o.), 
Iowa, have organized a farmers elevator compan 
Harry Rossow is to be manager of the farmers” 
elevator company. 

The John McDermott Elevator at Bridgewater, 
Iowa, has been purchased by the recently incor- 
porated Farmers Co-operative Company for the con- 
sideration of $55,000. 

The McKee Bros. of Muscatine, Iowa, are making 
improvements on their elevator and feed mill, in- 
creasing the capacity of the former to 10,000 
bushels. The machinery in the future will be oper- 
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ated by electricity. A new corn sheller, new attri- 

tion mill, etc., will also be installed. A 14foot 
cupola will be erected on the building in which 
elevating machinery will be installed. 


Wm. A. Whiting, Washington, Iowa, has sold his 
business to the Washington Elevator Company. He 
is collecting and looking after his farm interests. 


A 12,000-bushel tile elevator has been completed 
at Barnum, Iowa, for the Farmers Elevator Com- 
4 . This makes the total capacity of the estab- 
lishment 40,000 bushels. 

A new 15,000-bushel annex has been completed 
to the plant of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Meriden, Iowa, making the total capacity of the 
company 33,000 bushels. 

_ The elevator of Johnson-Moorehouse & Co., at 
_ Massena, Iowa, is to be rebuilt, either this fall or 
next spring. The company’s elevator was just re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

_ Henry Martin, L. BE. Allison, E. Horton, W. E. 
Soults, and §S. D. Vail have incerporated the Farm- 
ers Elevator Company of Gibson, Iowa. Its capital 
stock amounts to $25,000. 
Plans have been completed for the erection of a 
new grain elevator at Somers, Iowa. The plant will 
cost $17,000. A farmers organization is being 
formed, headed by Z. Brayton. 

A. C. Petersmeyer of Odebolt, Iowa, has retired 

from the grain business. He is one of the oldest 
_ grain men in Odebolt, having owned and operated 
a grain elevator there for 30 years. 
A 20x30 foot, two-story office with basement for 
hot air furnace, is to be built for the Farmers Hle- 
iy vator Company of Early, Iowa. A new electric 
- dump and motor has been installed. 


\ Work is practically completed on the new 32,000- 
bushel elevator at Larchwood, Iowa. The plant is 
entirely modern, equipped with a 2,000-bushel auto- 
matic scale and cleaning machinery. 


_ The sacking plant of the Des Moines Elevator 
_& Grain Company at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
completed. Capacity will be eight cars per day. 
It is equipped with modern equipment. 
The Farmers Elevator Company of Lavinia, Iowa, 
will raise its elevator this fall and place a new 
_ foundation beneath it. New pits will also be put in 
and house given a thorough overhauling. 


The Reinbeck Lumber Company has completed its 
new elevator at Reinbeck, Iowa. The plant is 
_ equipped with auto dump and scale and is arranged 
to handle ear corn as well as other grain. 


Construction work has been started this fall on 
a new 500,000-bushel elevator for the Planters Ter- 
minal Elevator Company of Des Moines, Iowa. The 
lant will be ready to handle the 1921 crop. 


_ The Independent Grain & Lumber Company of 
_ Parkersburg, Iowa, has purchased the Hast Hleva- 
tor there. It has overhauled and repaired it and 
equipped it with new motor. A new office will also 
be built. 

The Luray Co-operative Elevator Company has 
en organized by farmers around Luray, Iowa, cap- 
ized at $6,000. J. B. Miller is president; J. F. 
ilberg, vice-president; C. C. Dannen, secretary- 
treasurer. 

John Strottman is president; Li C. Warneke, sec- 
tary of the Farmers Equity Company incorporated 
Readlyn, Iowa, capitalized at $30,000. The com- 
ny will buy and sell grain, lumber, etc., and will 
build a feed and flour mill. 

he Farmers Grain Company of Sac City, Iowa, 
changed its motive power from electricity to 
ine engine. This change was made necessary 
se the company was unable to obtain suffi- 
mt electrical current to run the machinery. 


The levator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Knierim, Iowa, has been remodeled and repaired. 
has been reshingled and painted and put on a 
concrete foundation. A manlift and new truck 
has also been installed. Clyde P. Bennett 
ager. 


‘a INDIANA 


> Equity Union Eeehatse has purchased the 
of Niezer & Co., of Ft. Wayne at Monroe- 
d. 


elevator of the Stafford Grain Company at 

nd, Ind., is being equipped with a new 40- 

ver engine. 

capital stock of the Pendleton Elevator Com- 

operating at Pendleton, Ind., has been in- 
to $100,000. 

and Equity Exchange Company of Port- 

has installed a drier purchased from the 

dolph Company. 

ator of the Hungate Elevator Company 

; (Carthage p. o.), Ind., has been pur- 

Theodore Reid & Son. 

d at $60,000, the Farmers Co-operative 

s been incorporated at Remington, Ind., 

grain and other products. 

of incorporation have been filed at Tab, 

y Elmer Foster, Chas. Marsch, Wm. Thomas, 
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E. E. Anderson and Wm. Everhardt as the Farmers 
Co-operative Grain Company. Its capital stock is 
$50,000. 


The North Elevator at Kirklin, Ind., is to be re- 
built and remodeled by the Kirklin Grain Company. 
The changes will cost from $10,000 to $15,000. 

The Charles Rinck Elevator at Alexandria, Ind., 
has been purchased by the Twin Valley Farmers 
Equity Exchange for $12,000. Farmers are plan- 
ning to enlarge the property. 

The Co-operative Elevator Company of Winamac, 
Ind., is building a new foundation under its ware- 
house. The corn and oats storage bins have also 
been reinforced with steel beams. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Center Point Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Center Point, 
Ind. W. D. Ringe, ‘Chas. Romas, Henry F. Myer, 
A. Shafer and H. T. Tieffel are interested. 


John Crum & Son of Pierceville, Ind., have pur- 
chased the grain business of H. L. McCoy, operated 
as the Osgood Grain Company of Osgood, Ind. Mr. 
McCoy will conduct the business until the first of 
the year. 


The charter of A. Wasmuth & Sons, dealers in 
lumber, grain, hardware, implements, etc. at 
Roanoke, Ind., has been amended, and common 
stock decreased to $20,000 and preferred stock in- 
creased to $50,000. 


The elevator of the Farmers Grain & Seed Com- 
pany at Darlington, Ind., has been remodeled. The 
additional equipment to be installed included a 
Bauer Feed Mill; No. 8 Bowsher Crusher and 75- 
horsepower motor. 


The elevator of the Jay Grain Company of Mul- 
berry, Ind., has been purchased by Wm. D. Springer 
and Richard A. Burris of Indianapolis. Possession 
is to be given on November 1. They will operate 
as the Mulberry Grain Company. 


New storage tanks and a flour and feed ware- 
house is to be built at Rochester, Ind., for the Co- 
operative Elevator Company. The elevator will be 
overhauled and equipped with new machinery. A 
new office has also been completed for the company 
and a 20-ton automatic scale installed. 


The property of J. H. Hoesel at Monterey, Ind., 
consisting of two buildings, has been purchased by 
the Farmers .Co-operative Elevator Company. One 
of them will be converted into a warehouse for flour, 
feed, etc. The other has been fitted with grain bins 
for storage of surplus grain from the elevator. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
The elevator of the Cozart Grain Company at 
Spearman, Texas, is being repaired. 
Capitalized at $20,000, a co-operative elevator com- 
pany has been incorporated at Capron, Okla. 
Capitalized at $15,000, the Indian Grain Company 
has been incorporated at Wichita Falls, Texas. 


The Gibbons Elevator Company of Purcell, Okla., 
has installed a car loader, cleaner and grist mill. 


The Binger Elevator Company of Binger, Okla., 
is making extensive improvements on its elevator. 


The Stratford Equity Exchange has made plans 
for the erection of a grain elevator at Stratford, 
Texas. 

The Hamlin Mill & Elevator Company of Anson, 
Texas, has been purchased by the Clyburn Grain 
Company. 

The Ottawa County Co-operative Farmers Bureau 
has made plans for purchasing an elevator at 
Miami, Okla. 

The Pharr Equity Elevator Company of Pharr, 
Texas, is remodeling its elevator to facilitate the 
handling of corn. 

An office has been opened at Amarillo, Texas, by 
the J. J. Knight Grain Company to buy and sell 
wheat, kaffir and maize. 

The capacity of the eleyator of the G. G. Black 
Grain Company at Chattanooga, Okla. is to be 
jncreased to 15,000 bushels. 

The Guadalupe Valley Grain Company has pur- 
chased the property of the Blue Star Elevator 
Company at Kerrville, Texas. 

The manufacturing facilities of the Capital Grain 
& Feed Company at Montgomery, Ala., are to be en- 
larged and grain elevator installed. 

A grain elevator of 22,600 bushels’ capacity and 
costing $25,000 is being erected at Chickasha, 
Okla., for the Linton Grain Company. 

EB. W. Harrison of Hereford, Texas, is building a 
60,000-bushel elevator. This, with the old house, 
will give a capacity of 85,000 bushels. 


J. H. Woodward has purchased Eugene S. 
Blasdel’s interest in the Wildorado (Texas) Ele- 
vator Company. He is now sole owner. 


The Marshall Grain Company has closed its office 
at Memphis, Tenn., and hereafter will conduct its 
entire business from Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The plant of the Woody Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany at Madill, Okla. is being overhauled and 
equipped with new machinery, including motors, 
mill machinery, cleaners and elevator leg. The 
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driveway is also being remodeled. Another story 
has been added to the mill. 


The Cassity Grain Company has completed its new 
house at Tonkawa, Okla., and is operating it. The 
old house of the company has been torn down. 


P. S. Kern, R. D. Taylor, J. L. Smith have in- 
corporated the Farmers Co-operative Grain & Cot- 
ton Company of Verden, Okla. Its capital stock is 
$50,000. 


R. M. Campbell of Hull has purchased the in- 
terest of R. M. Wharton in the Sour Lake (Texas) 
Grain Company. He has assumed management of 
it; 

The Sappington Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Laverne, Okla. Roy Sappington, John W. 
Duvall and L. F. Hall are interested. The firm is 
capitalized at $10,000. 

The Young-Sweetser Company of Fredericksburg, 
Va., has started operations in its new elevator. The 
plant is of concrete construction and equipped with 
every modern appliance. 


The Culp & Fulton Company has been organized 
at Gainesville, Texas, to deal in grain, feed, flour 
and field and garden seeds. The firm is composed 
of G. H. Culp and Lee Fulton. 


The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Grain 
Company at Choteau, Okla., has been leased by them 
to the Hogan-Hayden Grain Company of Choteau. 
The lease extends to January 1. 


M. H. Smith and W. R. Parmer have sold the 
elevator at Alex, Okla., to Caldwell & Prewitt from 
whom they purchased the plant about a year ago. 
Geo. Caldwell will be manager. 


The elevator and coal sheds of the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company at Rosston, Okla., are being over- 
hauled and a non-chokable boot installed. O. C. 
Usher is manager of the company. 


The D. J. Rutledge Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Oklahoma City, Okla. D. J. Rut- 
ledge, D. K. Rutledge and M. Miller are the incor- 
porators. Its capital stock is $5,000. 


The Hughes & Holcomb Elevator at Quanah, 
Texas, was purchased during September by T. L. 
Hughston. Mr. Hughston sold an interest in sey- 
eral elevators recently to J. R. Allee. 


H. C. Baird, B. F. Clancy, and G. D. Sigle have 
incorporated the Farmers Union Co-operative Grain 
& Livestock Association to operate at Binger, Okla. 
The company is capitalized at $5,000. 


Capitalized at $25,000, Falkenberge & Co., were 
incorporated at Medford, Okla., to conduct a grain 
and feed business. J. HE. Falkenberg, C. W. Web- 
ster and P. N. Falkenberg are the incorporators of 
the concern. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of August 31, 1920 
Bearing for conveyor rollers—Charles Henry 
Lister, North St. Paul, Minn. Filed February 21, 
1919. No. 1,351,481. 


Bearing Date of September 14, 1920 
Belt conveyor.—Charles S. Wray, New York, N. 
Y. Filed May 7, 1919. No. 1,353,008. 
Grain separator—Henry H. Meyer, Red Wing, 
Minn. Filed July 1, 1919. No. 1,353,059. 
Grain door for cars.——Edward Posson, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed June 5, 1916. No. 1,352,692. 


Bearing Date of September 21, 1920 
Grain scraper—Edward A. T. Holden, Duluth, 
Minn. Filed December 30, 1919. No. 1,353,341. 
Dust collector.—James F. Sims, Kansas City, Mo. 
Filed September 23, 1919. No. 1,353,431. See cut. 
Claim: In a device of the character described, a con- 
ical shell having inlet and outlet openings, a tubular 


guard at the upper portion of said shell, a suction 
tube extending upwardly from the lower portion of 


the shell, branches extending from the upper portion 
of said suction tube and out through openings in the 
guard, and means to effect vertical adjustment of said 
branches in the guard. 


Bearing Date of September 28, 1920 
-Grain sampler—Emil G. Boerner and Elihu H. 
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shi : i uary 26, 1920. Paul, Minn. Filed-October 20, 1919. No. 1,353,874. thousand bushels of grain and a considerable — 
ee ee oleae a eee Gravity grain separator—Anna J. Schlunke, amount of coal was also burned. The loss, which 
Automatic rotary weighing scale—Robt. L. Hen- Fargo, North Dakota. Filed August 2, 1919. No. is covered by insurance, amounted to $40,000. 
Boos West, Texas. Filed February 10, 1919. No. 1,353,856. Benson, Minn——The Farmers Elevator there to-— 


1,354,394. 
Bearing for conveyor rollers.—Peter C. Wego, St. 
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BORDSON.—J. W. Bordson was killed when he 
fell from the top of the elevator of the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Company at Hampden, N. D., 
of which he was manager. 


GUTHRIE.—John Guthrie recently was killed in 
an automobile accident. He was manager of the 
Greeley-Schmidt Elevator Company, located at 
Loma, Mont. 

HADNETT.—W. R. Hadnett, of Toledo, Ohio, who 
had for several years been suffering from ill health, 
committed suicide not long ago. Mr. Hadnett was 
for some years chief seed inspector at the Toledo 
market and was interested in the clover seed busi- 
ness. 


HOLMES.—After undergoing a serious operation, 
L. G. Holmes died at Battle Creek, Mich. He was 
for many years prominent in the grain business at 
Portland, Ind., and had operated the elevator owned 
now by the Equity Exchange. 


LANSING.—Apoplexy caused the death of Edw. 
W. Lansing, manager of private wires of Jas. E. 
Bennett & Co., at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Lansing was 
64 years old. 


LYON.—Pneumonia caused the death on Septem- 
ber 16 of Richard Starkweather Lyon at an Evans- 
ton, Ill., hospital. Mr. Lyon was a former president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and was at one time 
with the old grain firm of Merrill & Lyon. Mr. 
Lyon was born in 1843 and in 1865 he came to 
Chicago. He became a member of the Board in 
1873, and served as a director from 1892 to 1896; 
was elected vice-president in 1899 and became presi- 
dent the same year. He is survived by his widow 
and two daughters, 


MAXFIELD.—Heart failure caused the death of 
Chas. F. Maxfield on October 6 at his home in 
Minneapolis... Mr. Maxfield had been grain inspec- 
tor in Minnesota since 1885. At the time of his 
death he was chief deputy inspector at St. Paul. 


OBRECHT.—On September 14, August F. Obrecht 
died at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Obrecht was for many 
years associated with his brother P. Frederick 
Obrecht in the grain and feed business, 


RAYMOND.—On September 18, Chas. L. Ray- 
mond, of Chicago, Ill., a retired grain dealer, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself. Mr. Raymond 
was 80 years old and had been in ill health for 
some time. In 1894 he was president of the Board 
of Trade. He started in the grain business in 1864 
and retired in 1914. Four sons and two daughters 
survive him. 

ROGERS.—Wm. M. Rogers died at Ft. Worth, 
Texas, aged 29 years. He was a prominent grain 
dealer there. 
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Bale tie—Arthur 
Zealand. Filed May 9, 1918. 


Harold Sinel, Auckland, New 
No. 1,353,859. 


ROSENBAUM.—After an illness of two years’ 
duration, Walter S. Rosenbaum died on October 5 
at his home in Highland Park, IIl., at the age of 
39 years. Mr. Rosenbaum was the son of the late 


WALTER S. ROSENBAUM 


Joseph Rosenbaum and had been associated with 
the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company. He was also a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade. He is 
survived by his widow. 


SNYDACKER.—On October 13, J. G.-Snydacker 
died at a Chicago, Ill., hospital, aged 55 years. Mr. 
Snydacker was a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and had been associated with the late Sam- 
uel Scotten in the grain business. 

WIDICUS.—Aged 48 years, A. J. Widicus died at 
St. Louis, Mo. He was for many years connected 
with the Illinois Grain Inspection Department in 
Hast St. Louis. He had been in ill health for 
some time. 

WILLIAMS.—On September 19, Pendry Williams 
died, aged 63 years. He was manager for the Rudy- 
Huston Grain Company of Dudley, ll., for 23 years. 
His widow survives him. 
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Long Point, Iowa.—Fire destroyed the elevator 
owned and conducted by O. A. Rucker. 


ooo 
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fall. The cause of this fire was never determined. 
Insurance partially covered loss on elevator and 


gether with 10,000 bushels grain was destroyed by 


fire recently. The building was insured for $4,300, 
Spontaneous combustion was the cause of the fire. 


Hansboro, N. D.—Fire completely destroyed the 
Farmers Grain Company’s elevator on September 23. 
In the elevator at the time of the blaze were 9,000 
bushels grain. 

Langham Station (mail to Seneca), I1]—Mark T. 
Walsh’s grain elevator here was destroyed by fire, 
together with 16,000 bushels of corn, oats and wheat, 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Milan, Minn.—Slight damages were done to the 
Monarch Elevator here by fires which broke out 
after the elevator had been struck by lightning. 
The damages were repaired at once. 


Junction City, Kan—A flood caused damages to 
the elevator of the Farmers Union. About 1,000 
bushels of grain were damaged in addition to the 
machinery. Loss amounted to $2,000. 


Modale, Iowa——Fire destroyed the corn cribs of 
the Modale Elevator Company. The loss amounted 
to $5,000; insurance, $2,400. 
yet decided whether or not to rebuild. 


Mountforest, Mich—-Small damages were done 
to the elevator of the Cass Bean & Grain Com- 
pany on September 15 by fire which broke out after 
the elevator had been struck by lightning. 


The company has not 


_ Amherst, S. D.—The St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 


vator here was destroyed by fire, the origin of 
which has not been ascertained. About 18,000 
bushels of grain were also destroyed by the flames. 


Zearing, Iowa.—Fire destroyed the Paul Peterson 
elevator which was filled with grain. An imple- 
ment warehouse belonging to the elevator was also 
destroyed. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 


Atalissa, Iowa.—On September 25 the elevator of 
the Merchants Elevator Company was burned to- 
gether with 18,000 bushels grain. The loss 
amounted to $20,000. A new elevator will be built. 

LaRose, Ill—Fire destroyed the Davis Bros. & 
Stevenson Hlevator together with 10,000 bushels 
oats and 1,500 bushels wheat. The loss on the grain 
is covered by insurance; the loss on the elevator 
is partly covered. 


Lakota, N. D.—Incendiaries set fire to ine St. 
Anthony and Dakota Elevator early in September, 
which nearly resulted in the destruction of the 
plant. 
ment saved the elevator. 


Mannhaven, N. D—Lightning struck and caused 
the complete destruction of the elevator of the 
Occident Elevator Company on September 10. The 
manager was preparing to open it for business 
when the plant was destroyed. 

Alexander, Ill.—C. R. Lewis & Co.’s elevator here 
burst recently, spilling its contents on the ground. 
It contained 24,000 bushels of grain at the time. It 
is said that the bin containing the wheat had been 
built for oats and not for wheat. 

Watertown, Wis.—The elevator of the American 
Grain & Malting Company here was destroyed by 
fire on September 15. The blaze is believed to have 
been started by sparks from a passing locomotive. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 

Rock Lake, N. D—Together with about 20,000 
bushels of grain the elevator of the Farmers Grain 
Company was completely destroyed by fire on Sep- 
tember 16. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
Most of the loss is covered by insurance. 


Melham (near Willow Lake), S. D.—Fire of mys- 


_terious origin destroyed the Dakota Farmers Hle- 


vator here on September 18. Lack of fire fighting 
apparatus made it impossible to save the elevator 
and the 30,000 bushels of grain stored in it. Loss 
amounted to $50,000. 

Richmond, Ky.—A _ building containing 4,000 
bushels Blue Grass seed, a large quantity of oats 


Wakeeney, Kan——Fire damaged to the extent of contents. and hay, baled straw and wheat was destroyed py 
$2,000 the flour house of the Wheatland Elevator Jet, Okla——The Choctaw Grain Company’s eleva- oy with a loss of between $12,000 and $15,000. The 
Company. . tor was destroyed by fire. Loss amounted to $20, 08S 18 oe bones The plant was the 

Watson, Minn.—Lightning struck the elevator of 00; insurance covered the loss. main warehouse of F. H. Gordon, 


the Watson Produce Company and did slight dam- 
age to it. 
Paxton, Neb.—The Edington Elevator here con- 


taining 30,000 bushels wheat was destroyed by fire 
on September 27. 


Ridgeway, Iowa.—The A. C. A. Elevator burned 
on September 28. The fire originated in the engine 
room of the plant. 

Glenburn, N. D.—The elevator of Dayton & Car- 
roll was hit by lightning and badly damaged by 
the fire which ensued. 

Crosswicks, N, J.—Fire destroyed the feed mill 
of Chas. Brick. Loss amounted to $40,000; the 
plant was partly insured. 

Russell, N. D.—Fire destroyed the Russell Equity 
Co-operative Elevator under conditions which would 
indicate that. the blaze was of incendiary origin. 
The company’s former elevator was also burned last 


Louisville, Ky.—The plant of the Standard By- 
Products Company, manufacturers of feed, was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $30,000. 


Cheltenham, Ont.—The Elliott Elevator and gran- 
ary here was recently destroyed by fire together 
with contents of 2,000 bushels grain. 

Middlefield, Ohio.—The Sperry Bros. lost their 
feed store by fire. They will rebuild and are con- 
templating the erection of a special feed warehouse. 

Herbert, Sask.—On September 20, fire destroyed 
the plant of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Hle- 
vator Company together with 10,000 bushels wheat. 

Decorah, Iowa.—Fire completely destroyed the 
elevator of Stoskopf & Baker at this town. A 
small amount of insurance was carried. 

Devils Lake, N. D.—The elevator of the Farmers 
Grain Company was destroyed by fire which is be- 
lieved to have beer of incendiary origin. Twelve 


Surrey, N. D—The Farmers Elevator here nar- 
rowly escaped total destruction when several blazes 
were started in it by lightning during a severe 
storm on September 14. The building was owned 
by A. A. Robinson of Minot. The fires were ex- 
tinguished before any serious damage was done. 

Delaney Station (near Dayton), Wash.—Fire, 
which is believed to have been caused by a dust 
explosion, broke out in the Delaney-Gildersleeye 
Elevator here and completely destroyed the estab- 
lishment. 
Both the elevator and grain stored in it was covered 
by insurance. 


Guthrie, Okla—The feed and seed house of Long 
& Whitely was badly damaged by fire. The loss on 
contents was $3,000. The building, which was 
owned by Mrs. W. H. Brunner of Wichita, was dam- 
aged to the extent of $2,500. All loss is covered 
by insurance. 


Quick action on the part of the fire depart- 


The loss is estimated at about $60,000. 


) 
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NEW ALFALFA ASSOCIATION FORMED 
The organization was recently completed of the 
State Alfalfa Association at Helena, Mont. The 
objects to the Association will be to forward the 
alfalfa industry and to conduct an organized fight 
against pests which are injurious to that legume. 
©. H. Campbell of Great Falls is president; Geo. 
Lewis, Manhattan, vice-president, and H. S. Buell, 
Bozeman, treasurer of the Association. 


~NEW JERSEY PROHIBITS METAL FASTEN- 
ERS ON FEED BAGS 
The use of wire or other metal fasteners on feed 
bags sold in New Jersey is prohibited by the pro- 
visions of Chapter 121 of the Laws of 1920 of that 
state, now in effect. The language of the statute is: 
a] 1. “No person, firm or corporation shall sell 
_ within the State of New Jersey feed for livestock 
in bags to which bags there is attached a tag or 
tags by means of wire or other metal fasteners. 
} 2. “Any person violating the terms of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


io . HAY SITUATION AT ST. LOUIS 
‘of Toberman, Mackay & Co., of St. Louis, in their hay 
market letter of October 11 say: 

“The market is firm on better grades of hay but 
still dull and draggy on the medium and low grades, 
demand for this kind of hay being very poor. It 
is hard to get prices on low grade hay that are 
satisfactory to the shippers. It would be quite ad- 

visable now to let the good hay come to the market 
for it will sell well but medium and low grades of 
1 hay are not selling well and we cannot advise ship- 
ment of same. 

“Threshed hay is plentiful and hard to place. 
The better grades of Prairie hay in fair demand; 
medium and low grades unsalable; Clover is in good 

demand for the better’ grades; medium and low 

grades are dull and hard to place; the good grades 
of Alfalfa are scarce and wanted; medium grades 
in fair demand only. Straw in good demand.” 


THE CINCINNATI HAY MARKET 

The Mutual Commission Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, says in letter under date of October 11: 

“The hay market is just recovering from a very 
dull period and during that period it has been al- 
most impossible to put accurate prices on the vari- 
- ous grades of hay. The market is higher today; not 
_ because of any increased demand, but due entirely 
_ to the extremely light receipts. The southern ter- 
_ vitory is absorbing only what hay they actually 

ust have and a heavy run of hay into this market 
right now would break prices down very badly. 
_ “We continue to get reports that throughout the 
- South they have a large amount of roughage to 
use up this year and this fact, is expected to in- 
‘fluence the demand throughout the coming season. 
The break in the grain market is reflecting in hay. 
_ “Top grades of hay are in fairly good demand, but 
_ grades below No. 2 Timothy are hard to sell and in 
very poor demand. What the future holds in store 
is hard to tell. The only safe thing for a hay ship- 
per to do now is to buy his hay on an extremely 
la ge margin of profit, or otherwise handle none 
al all.” 


_» KANSAS CITY HAY MARKET 
BY B. 8. BROWN 


_ The hay market has been no exception to the de- 
ning tendency which has characterized grain and 
merous other staple commodities the past few 
The declines at Kansas City have been 
In the past three weeks, or since the big 
in grain started, Alfalfa has dropped $4 to $8 
ton, the different grades of Prairie have sold 
from $2 to $7, while Timothy and Clover de- 
$3.50 to $5. 5 
main weakening factor has probably been the 
ition in grain. With a record corn crop vir- 
ly made and liberal supplies of old on hand, to- 
with big yields of oats and other coarse 
‘ins and continued excellent pastures in nearly 
sections of the Southwest, the attitude of feed- 
as been highly indifferent. Demand for hay 
quently has been dull and with hay growers 
ag a desire to get their crops to market as 
is the car supply would permit the market has 
‘sistently weak and at no time has shown 
ney to rally. The effect of abundant fall 
due to liberal fall rains, has been felt in 
of the country and has checked the de- 
‘mill feed, coarse grain and prepared feed 


ier’ ‘generally are uncertain as to how far de- 
from war-t 


i 


ime levels will proceed, but as a 
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rule ‘they expect the market to follow about the 
same trend as grain. Receipts the past month, as 
reported to the Board of Trade, were 3,985 cars, a 
decrease of 314 cars, compared with the same 


‘month a year ago. 


Shipping conditions have shown no important 
change recently. The supply of cars has been un- 
der normal in most sections shipping to Kansas 
City, but there has not been as much complaint as 
usual because the declining market has checked 
trade somewhat. Receipts have included much 
Prairie and fairly liberal supplies of Alfalfa. Offer- 
ings of Clover and Timothy have been moderate, 
but have been ample for the demand. 

Prices were at the low level of the season at the 
end of the first week in October. The range of 
prices was a little wider than usual. Alfalfa was 
quoted at $11 to $25.50 a ton, with Standa-d at $18 
to $21. Prairie was a little more inclined to hold 
than other grades and was quoted at $8.50 to $17, 
with only a little near the low figure. Midland 
Prairie was quoted at $7.50 to $12.50 and Lowland 
Prairie at $6 to $9.50. Timothy was selling all the 
way from $10 to $22, with Standard at $18.50 to 
$20.50. Clover brought $13 to $21. 


NEW HAY RULES AT DENVER 

The Denver (Colo.) Grain Exchange recently 
adopted the following rules to govern the grading 
of alfalfa in that market and other Colorado re- 
ceiving points: ; 

Choice alfalfa shall be reasonably fine leafy alfal- 
fa of bright green color, properly cured, sound, 
sweet and well baled. No. 1 alfalfa shall be reason- 
ably coarse and of a bright green color, of reason- 
ably fine leafy alfalfa and may contain 2 per cent 
of foreign grasses, 5 per cent of air bleached hay 
on outside of bale allowed, but must be sound and 
well baled. Standard alfalfa may be of green color, 
of coarse or medium texture, and may contain 5 
per cent of foreign matter. Or it may be of green 
color, of coarse or medium texture, 20 per cent 
bleached and 2 per cent foreign matter. Or it may 
be of greenish cast of fine stem and clinging foliage, 
and may contain 5 per cent foreign matter. All to 
be sound, sweet and well baled. No. 2 alfalfa shall 
be of 4ny sound, sweet and well baled alfalfa, not 
good enough for Standard and may contain 10 per 
cent of foreign matter. No. 3 alfalfa may contain 
25 per cent stock spotted hay, but must be dry and 
not contain more than 5 per cent of foreign matter. 
Or it may be of a green color and may contain 50 
per cent of foreign matter. Or it may be set al- 
falfa and may contain 5 per cent of foreign matter. 
No grade alfalfa includes all alfalfa not good enough 
for No. 3. 


“THE SHINKAGE OF MARKET HAY” 

A bulletin of unusual interest and importance 
to hay shippers and dealers has just been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is Bulletin No. 
873, entitled, “The Shrinkage of Market Hay,” and 
is by H. B. McClure, Specialist in Hay Marketing 
for the Bureau of Markets. 

Space forbids a detailed review of the bulletin, 
which contains 33 pages, but the following sum- 
mary gives an excellent resume of the points cov- 
ered by Mr. McClure: 


(1) The question of shrinkage is one that has al- 
ways been of interest to those engaged in the pro- 
duction and utilization of hay. The producer wants 
to know how much hay shrinks because he believes 
that it results in a direct money loss when he grows 
hay for the market. The shipper and dealer want to 
know how much hay shrinks, so that they can make 
allowance for this factor and thereby avoid dis- 
putes and losses. : : 

(2) The percentage of shrinkage in hay is influenced 
by the following factors: (1) Water content when 
cut, (2) maximum water content when stored, (3) 
normal water content when cured, (4) minimum water 
content. (5) atmospheric, and (6) effect of time. 

(3) Many experiments have been conducted, during 
the last 30 years, to determine the rate of shrinkage 
in hay in the barn and stack. The loss in weight 
was found to range from 0.29 per cent to 42.2 per 
cent and the gain in weight ranged from 0.4 per 
cent to 10.7 per cent, making a total variation of 
about 53 per cent. ; 

(4) All efforts by investigators to determine the 
average rate of shrinkage, in order to formulate a 
definite rule to be used at harvest time to calculate 
the percentage of “dry” or marketable hay, have 
failed. The reason an unvarying shrinkage rule can 
never be used for a large producing territory is be- 
cause of the effect of such factors as variation in the 
time of cutting, methods of curing, and the weather. 
which will always cause a wide difference in the per- 
centage of shrinkage in hay on individual farms with- 
in a given territory. 

(5) The experiments show that there is no corre- 
lation between the lapse of time and the percentage 
of loss by shrinkage. In other words, the amount of 
loss that may occur during 3 months has no mathe- 
matical relation to the amount occuring during 6 
months, 9 months, or other period. 2 

(6) The widespread publication of experimental data 
showing comparatively large losses by shrinkage, dur- 
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ing several months, has been misleading, especially 
to producers, because the investigators failed to point 
out that ‘the greater part of the loss occurs before 
the hay is in proper condition to be baled or marketed 
and that the loss, which is practically of water only, 
is simply a part of the natural curing process, and, 
therefore, should have no commercial value. 

(7) If hay is marketed in the proper condition, 
shrinkage does not affect the profits of the producer 
until after the final curing stage, known as ferment- 
ing or sweat stage, has been finished in the stack or 
barn and the water content has become normal. The 
shrinkage that actually affects the producer’s profits 
is due to a relatively small loss in weight caused by 
continued dry weather which lowers the normal water 
content of marketable hay. This loss is liable to be 
offset by the increase in water above normal, which 
takes place during the damp weather when hay ab- 
sorbs water from the air. 

(8) Shrinkage causes an actual loss to the shipper 
or dealer when he buys and stores hay- containing 
more than the normal water content for well-cured 
barn or stack-cured hay (a) when the hay has been 
baled from the windrow or cock and is bought before 
it has gone entirely through the “sweat,” or (b) when 
a large mow or stack is baled and sold immediately 
after having gone through the “sweat.” In the first 
instance practically every bale will shrink more or 
less, while in the second instance only the hay from 
the interior of the pile will lose in weight. 

(9) There is practically no loss of dry or nutrient 
matter during the shrinkage of hay while in the barn 
or stack, provided the hay has been properly cured 
before it is hauled from the field. Undercured hay, 
containing an excessive amount of water, is liable 
to become so hot in the barn or stack that it will be- 
come discolored, charred, or, in extreme cases, en- 
tirely burned up by spontaneous combustion. 

(10) Under certain conditions the producer can de- 
termine how much shrinkage to expect in hay pro- 
duced on his farm. These conditions necessitate (a) 
an adequate, full sized, experienced haymaking crew; 
(b) the use of a definite, efficient, and practically un- 
changeable method of operation and curing; and (c) 
comparative freedom from interference by unfavor- 
able weather. Under these conditions the average 
shrinkage can be determined by weighing a given 
quantity or by a water analysis. The percentage of 
shrinkage found will be applicable until the conditions 
are changed. 


The bulletin contains several tables and diagrams. 
It can be procured at 5 cents per copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK HAY MARKET MORE NORMAL 
BY ©. K. TRAFTON 


A decidedly gratifying feature of the New York 
hay market during the month under review has 
been the gradual development of more normal con- 
ditions. As a result of a seasonable increase in 
arrivals prices have gradually declined to lower 
levels, leading to a pleasing expansion of business. 
Another important cause for gratification was the 
marked improvement in grading, the average condi- 
tion of most of the hay arriving showing somewhat 
superior quality. This was more especially true 
of hay received from the Middle West, which con- 
tained a larger proportion of No. 2 or even No. 1 
than receipts from Hastern States. In other words, 
the percentage of No. 3 hay has shown a dimuni- 
tion with a corresponding enlargement in the better 
descriptions. This naturally has had a good ef- 
fect as it has stimulated more general buying. 

Notwithstanding this, the volume of business has 
not been materially larger. This was not particular- 
ly surprising because the receipts have not been 
sufficiently heavy to cause any conspicuous selling 
pressure, and consequently prices have not gone low 
enough to permit any really active buying on the 
part of the rank and file. 

Practically every buyer is more or less obsessed 
by the same notion as buyers in other lines, 
namely, that still more drastic price cutting is 
bound to take place and force prices down to a 
still lower level. This, of course, is largely in ex- 
tension of the nation-wide agitation anent the high 
cost of living. With the fight against high costs so 
universal and enthusiastic, practically every line 
of work or business being involved, it is small 
wonder that members of the hay trade also partici- 
pated. Consequently it is not strange that they 
are inclined to continue buying in a cautious man- 
ner. They are inclined to take only moderate lots 
to meet actual daily or weekly requirements when 
they can be secured at concessions on cost. 


As was the case in all feedingstuffs, the down- 
ward tendency in hay was partly attributable to the 
phenomenally favorable weather prevailing during 
September. Practically all over the country the 
temperature was unusually high for the season with 
frequent timely rains, and as a consequence mead- 
ows or pasturage have been in remarkably fine con- 
dition, grazing being possible with the most grat- 
ifying results, and naturally therefore feeding has 
been curtailed. Of course, the much larger supply 
of coarse bag meal at decidedly lower cost has also 
contributed to the weakness. 

Some of the hay arriving from Eastern States 
has been decidedly inferior, part of it being in 
poor condition, slightly warm, and consequently it 
has been unsalable, which has led to losses, not 
only among receivers but shippers. Many country 
shippers have made drafts on shipments of hay 
that turned out to be in bad condition, and hence 
were virtually unsalable, excepting at ridiculously 
low figures, not enough in some instances to pay 
freight charges, and therefore the receiver faced 
losses. 

Toward the close of the month there was still 
more conspicuous weakness, offerings showing fur- 
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ther enlargement, which caused more striking de- 
pression. This was, as before intimated, largely in 
sympathy with the big declines in grain and other 
commodities. 

Early in the month there was a decidedly stronger 
tendency in straw as demand was fair and the sup- 
ply almost negligible. Subsequently there was a 
small decline under slightly heavier selling pres- 
sure prompted by the weakness in hay and other 
commodities. 


NEW FEED BRANDS é 

‘“MILK-FLO” stock feed. Albers Bros. Milling 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. Filed July 28, 1920. 
Serial No. 135,462. Published September 14, 1920. 
See cut. 

“VITALIFE” food for stock, particularly for 
chickens. Great Western Milling Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed July 28, 1920. ‘Serial No. 
135,470. Published September 14, 1920. See cut. 

“K-LASSES” stock food. Fred K. Chandler, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Filed July 24, 1920. Serial No. 
135,359. Published September 14, 1920. See cut. 

“AUNT MARY’S” stock food. Oswego Milling 
Company, Inc., Oswego, N. Y. Filed July 15, 1920. 
Serial No. 135,015. Published September 14, 1920. 
See. cut. 

“UNCLE JOHN’S” stock food. Oswego Milling 
Company, Inc., Oswego, N. Y. Filed July 15, 1920. 
Serial No. 135,015. Published September 14, 1920. 
See cut. 

“WwW” poultry feeds—namely, buttermilk ‘baby- 
ehick food, scratch feed, mash feed, chick feed, in- 
termediate chick feed, growing feed, molasses dairy 
feed, plump barley, alfalfa-meal, balanced ration, 


K-LASSES 


Ser. No. 135,359. 


Ser. No. 122 297 


Ser. No. 135,015 


FARMER VITALIFE 


KR Ser. No. 135,470. 
Yo. 123,955. - 
Lear : Ser. No. 135,472. 


MILK-FLO 


. Ser. No. 135,462. 


Wiatin, 


Ser. No. 135,471. » 


Ser, No, 135,014. 


wheat feed, milo maize, molasses horse feed, yellow 
corn, oats, pig feed, kaffir corn, bran, pigeon feed, 
ealf-meal, linseed-meal, cornmeal, cracked corn, hog 
feed, middlings, buckwheat, cotton-seed meal, wheat, 
and stock feed. St. Albans Grain Company, St. 
Albans, Vt. Filed June 18, 1920. Serial No. 133,897. 
Published September 14, 1920. ‘See cut. 

“VITALIN” feed for stock, particularly for hens. 
Great Western Milling Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Filed July 28, 1920. Serial No. 135,471. Published 
September 14, 1920. See cut. 

“CAR-PRO” food for stock, particularly for hogs. 
Great Western Milling Company, Los Angeles, ‘Calif. 
Filed July 28, 1920. Serial No. 185,472. Published 
September 14, 1920. See cut. 

“FARMER” stock food. The J. E. Bartlett Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich. Filed October 20, 1919. Se- 
rial No. 123,955. Published September 21, 1920. 
See cut. 


FEED TRADEMARKS REGISTERED 
132,714. Mixed grain for poultry feed and grain 
products and concentrates for hog and cattle feed. 
International Sugar 
Minn. Filed February 6, 1918. Serial No. 108,851. 
Published April 13, 1920. Registered June 29, 1920. 
132,860. Horse feed. Western Feed Manufac- 
turers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Filed January 15, 1920. 
Serial No. 127,192. Published April 13, 1920. Regis- 

tered June 29, 1920. 
132,861. Scratch feed. 
turers, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Feed Manufac- 
Filed January 15, 1920. 


A ALFALFA A 
L Weare the Largest Distributors | 
F of ALFALFA in F 


GREATER NEW YORK 


A Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
L communicate with us we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 


ALFALFA 
AW.D. Power & Co.,!715 N.Y; Hay Exchange A 


Feed Company, Minneapolis, - 
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Serial No. 127,194. Published April 13, 1920. Reg- 
istered June 29, 1920. 

132,971. Corn products, oatmeal, whole wheat 
flour and prepared feeds for cattle and hogs. Henry 
Howson, Glenmoore, Pa. Filed March 26, 1918. 
Serial No. 109,799. Published April 6, 1920. Regis- 
tered July 6, 1920. 

132,862. Scratch feed. Western Feed Manufac- 
turers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Filed January 15, 1920. 
Serial No. 127,195. Published April 13, 1920. Reg- 
istered June 29, 1920. 

134,074. Scratch food for poultry, mash for poul- 
try, baby-chick scratch, baby-chick mash. S. A. 
Rogers Company, Newark, N. J. Filed April 5, 
1918. Serial No. 117,196. Published April 20, 1920. 
Registered August 10, 1920. 

133,955. Wheat flour, bran, middlings, mixed feed, 
poultry feed and dairy feed. A. Dodge & Son Cor- 


poration, Beverly, Mass. Filed February 12, 1920. 
Serial No. 128,297. Published May 4, 1920. Regis- 
tered August 10, 1920. 

133,997. Pig-meal. International Sugar Feed 


Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed December 30, 
1919. Serial No. 126,637. Published April 20, 1920. 
Registered August 10, 1920. 


133,998. Calf meal. International Sugar Feed 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed December 30, 
1919. Serial No. 126,638. Published April 20, 1920. 


Registered August 10, 1920. 


The feed plant of the Brooks Company at. Ft. 
Scott, Kan., is being enlarged. 


W. Learty and H. Myers have purchased the feed 
business of J. O. Riley at Kell, Ill. 

The Notre Dame Flour & Feed Supply has com- 
menced business at Winnipeg, Man. 


Feed is to be handled by L. Silverblatt who con- 
ducts a general store at Ruleville, Miss. 


J. C. Clinton and L. M. Ormsby of Boise will 
erect an alfalfa meal mill at Wendell, Idaho. 


The feed and coal business of Frank Collier at 
Mitchell, Ind., has been purchased by EH. B. Heise. 


The feed business of Chas. Carrier at Sherburne, 
N. Y., has been disposed of by him to H. G. Beech- 
wood. 


The Armstrong Shipping Association of Arm- 
strong, Minn., is erecting a feed and flour ware- 
house. 


The Riverside Grocery Feed Yard at Chetopa, 
Kan., has been purchased by Geo. W. Bates and 
Robt. Myers. 


Tripp & Mehlenbacher will convert an old hotel 
pbuilding at Cohocton, N. Y., into a complete feed 
and flour mill. 

A fireproof warehouse to store feed and flour is 
being built at Spencer, Iowa, for the Farmers Hle- 
vator Company. 

The Bushman Milling Company is installing a 
feed mill at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., with capacity of 
125 bushels per hour. 


A site at Crawfordsville, Ind., has been purch 
by Newton Cott. 
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a one-story 144x125 foot building. ‘There will also — 
be a 30x20 foot lean-to; together with a concrete 
silo, office building, crane runway, wharves and 
dock with concrete loading platform. 


The Downing Feed Mill Company of Downing, 
Wis., is a new firm organized to conduct the imple- 
ment business of J. S. Bickell and the feed business 
of W. H. Phinney at Downing. 


A feed warehouse and new concrete block engine 
house has been completed at Joice, Iowa, for the 
Farmers Incorporated. ‘Co-operative Society. A new 
Fairbanks Engine has also been installed. 


The feed mill at Aledo, Ill, has been purchased 
by the Mercer County Society of Equity for $7,150. 
John A. Matchneer and C. W. Nesbitt have dissolved 
the partnership which has been operating it. 


A building in Hast St. Louis, Ill., has been pur- 
chased by J. M. Ernst & Co., of Arcola, Ill. The 
company will manufacture various feeds. The 
building is to be entirely rebuilt and remodeled. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Ochse & Rheims Hay & Grain Company, Inc., of 
New York City. Capital stock is $15,000. John 
Ochse, Cyrus Rheims and Albert Rheims are the 
incorporators. 


A mill feed business was opened at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on October 1 by V. G. Harrington as the Har- 
ring Feed Company. Mr. Harrington had been con- 
nected with A. A. Beltz, feed dealers of Minne- 
apolis, for 10 years. 


The Iowa Farmers Feed Company has been or- 
ganized at Des Moines, Iowa, capitalized at $100,000. 
C.D. Maines is president; J. D. Alderman, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the firm. The company will carry 
a full line of feeds. 


A hay commission business has been opened in 
the Hay Exchange Building, Omaha, Neb., by Frank 
Matthews. He will operate as the Farmers Hay 
Company. Mr. Matthews was formerly with the 
Nebraska Hay Company. 


Geo, A. Chapman has severed his connections with 
The Quaker Oats Company and is now with C. U. 
Snyder & Co., feed men of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Chap- 
man is an expert in the feed business and is well 
known by the trade. 


A. J. Rowland has sold the property of the Boone 
Flour & Feed Company at Boone, Iowa, to H. T. 
Fetterson, R. H. Lee and H. G. Clendenning. The 
new owners will continue under the old name with 
Mr. Petterson as active manager. 


Chas. M. Cox, F.-J. Ludwig, Harry Vaughn, Wm. 
O. Wise have incorporated three firms to be known 
as the Charles M. Cox Company, The City Feed 
Company, and the St. Albans Grain Company, to 
operate at St. Albans, Vt., and Boston, Mass. 


Local business men and farmers of Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., are planning the organization of a 
company to conduct a feed, seed and farm produce 
business. They are contemplating the purchase of 
the warehouse of the Duluth Brewing Company. 


The Anderson Bros. Company of York, Pa., is 


ased 
He will build a feed warehopse— erecting a new elevator and mixed feed plant which 
there and operate it. 


One of the warehouses of the Scott County Mill- 
ing Company at Sikeston, Mo., has been converted 
into a livestock feed mill. 


E. H. Marlatt has purchased a building at Attica, 
Ind., and will use it to incréase the facilities for 
handling his feed business. 


M. Jarrell. & Son of Columbia, La., are succeeded 
in the grocery and feed business by the Jarrell 
Grain & Grocery Company, Jnc. 

A Barnard & Leas Feed Grinder of 70 bushels’ 
capacity per hour has been installed by the Nampa 
Milling & Elevator Company of Nampa, Idaho. 


The Thomas-Boyce Feed Company has leased the 
feed mills conducted at Attica, N. Y., by the Ches- 
bro Bros. The latter have retired from business. 


Harry B. Apple and Geo. W. Ballinger have incor- 
porated the Harry B. Apple Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, to conduct a feed and flour brokerage business. 


A feed and flour store has been established at 
Sawyer, Wis., by Teweles & Brandeis. The store 
will be conducted under the management of Phillip 
Dehos. 

Chas. Rockwell has sold his interest in the Park 
& Pollard Company of Boston, Mass., and will here- 
after be eastern representative of the J. J. Badenoch 
Company. 

Watkins & Peters’ feed and coal business at 
Liberty, Mo., has been purchased by Lynn Hender- 
son. It will be conducted as the Henderson Supply 
‘Company. 

The business of the Kingston Flour & Feed Com- 
pany has been purchased by the Snyder Milling 
Company of Chillicothe, Ohio. Later on a feed mill 
will be installed. 


The Canadian Hay Association has been incor- 
porated at Montreal, Que. The incorporators are: 
J. E. Chicoine, G. Scott Brooks, W. Lamarre, S. Le- 
france and J. C. Bisaillon. 


The contract has been let by the Potomac Poultry 
Food Company of Crisfield, Md., for the erection of 


when completed will give storage capacity of 50,000 
bushels grain and 50 carloads feed. The plant will 
have a mixing capacity of 10 carloads feed per day. 


Capitalized at $4,000, the Canyon Alfalfa Products 
Company has been incorporated at Melba, Idaho. 
They have made plans for the erection of an alfalfa 
mill there. Lee Newland, C. Ray Keim, M. B. Me- 
Dowell, C. M. Tucker and C. P: Deramus are in- 
terested. 


Capitalized at $400,000, the Northwestern Feed 
Company has been incorporated at Madison, Wis. 
The company will operate both at Madison, where 
a plant is being equipped at a cost of $167,530, and 


at De Forest. H. P. Brown is president of the 
company. 


Capitalized at $50,000, the I. B. Swanson Company 
has been incorporated at Minneapolis, Minn., to 
handle mill feeds. I. B. Swanson is president; C. A. 
Beckman, vice-president; John F. Cramp, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Swanson was for a num- 
ber of years with the Washburn-Crosby Company. 


The Mountain States Mixed Feed & Feed Yards 
Company of Denver, Colo., just purchased of the 
Stearns-Roger Manufacturing company, of that city, 
the complete machinery equipment, including all 
electrical power equipment, motors and transform- 
ers, aS well as transmission and special machinery, 
for their new plant. They expect to begin the man- 
ufacture of mixed feeds in large quantities about 
the first of the year. 


Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and Alfalfa Meal 


were harvested under ideal weather con- 
ditions. We command a large supply. Get 
our delivered prices. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION COMPANY 


736 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
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TRICTLY as Man to Man— 


When you buy belts for handling grain, you want the longest 
possible service at the least cost—that’s fundamental. 


That is what you get in Goodrich Grain Belts because they’re built 
for service. In one of the largest and newest railroad terminal 
elevators in the world there have just been placed in operation over 
eight miles of these belts—selected above all for just this reason. 


Goodrich “Carigrain” and “Legrain” Belts are built to run for years 
without deterioration. Nostretch to make take-ups necessary. No 
edges peeling—no “Bootlegging.” And here’s the reason: out of 
fifty years of manufacturing, we've got the secret of keeping the 
rubber friction live and elastic over a long period of years. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


*Carigrain and “Legrain” Belts 
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~ depends upon the degree of hardness. 
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SEED IMPORTS TO FRANCE MUST BE 
DODDER FREE 
Seed shippers should know that seeds not abso- 
lutely free from dodder cannot be admitted into 


France. All clover seed and all grass seeds are 
tested at their port of entry by the controller of 
customs and should a parcel be found containing 
Godder the whole lot will be denied entrance. 


BUR CLOVER SEED OUTLOOK 

Present indications are for a small crop of 
Spotted or Southern Bur clover seed this year, ac- 
cording to one of our exchanges. The principal 
factor affecting the new crop supply is the scarcity 
and high price of labor. Considerable hand labor 
is required in harvesting bur clover seed, and as 
the work comes during the time for cultivating 
other more important crops, farmers consider it 
advisable in view of the present labor shortage to 
plow under, or neglect altogether, the less import- 
ant bur clover seed crop.” eae, 

Unfavorabie weather conditions in Mississippi 
have so reduced the yield that many growers do 
not think it will be profitable to harvest the seed. 
In South Carolina a slightly increased acreage is 
reported and a larger yield of seed per acre is 
expected in this state and in Alabama and Georgia 
than was obtained last year, but growers are doubt- 
ful about being able to harvest it. Reports re- 
ceived from North Carolina and Arkansas indicate 
that practically no bur clover seed will be harvested 
this year. 


LIFE AND VITALITY OF DODDER 

Official investigations on the life and germination 
of dodder seed, as set forth in a recent bulletin, 
have demonstrated the fact that the dodders are 
not as robust or as long-lived as the popular idea 
has it. 

Investigation by M. T. Munn on the vitality and 
life. of dodder seeds has developed that dodder is 
not a long liver, although it is admitted it is a 
high liver. Mr. Munn’s testing of new and old dod- 
der seeds resulted as follows: ; 

47 per cent of clover dodder seeds one year old 
germinated. 

3 per cent of alfalfa dodder seeds two years old 
germinated. 

7 per cent of alfalfa dodder seeds three years old 
germinated. 

7 per cent of clover dodder seeds three years old 
germinated. 

8 per cent of clover dodder seeds four years old 
germinated. 

6 per cent of clover dodder seeds five years old 
germinated. 

1 per cent of alfalfa dodder seeds six years old 
germinated. 


“HARD” SEEDS IN LEGUMES 

Seedsmen and seed analysts, says A. L. Stone of 
the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, in a re- 
cent article in Hoard’s Dairyman, have long been 
puzzled to know what agricultural value to assign 
to what are known as “hard” seeds, varying per- 
centage of which is found in samples of lots of 
legume seeds, particularly in those of alfalfa and 
the clovers. 

The period required to obtain germination test 
on clovers has been fixed by seed analysts at five 
days. All viable seeds in any given sample should 
have thrown out vigorous roots and shoots in that 
time. Any which have not done so are either 
“hard” or decayed. 

“Hard” seeds are those which fail to show any 
signs of germination at the end of the five days, 
but’ which show absolutely no signs of decay. 
Study and‘ experimentation have shown that these 


“hard” seeds are the best matured and contain the- 


highest amount of reserve food material. Appar- 
ently the better matured they are the harder the 
seeds become. The harder they get the less per- 
meable the coats become. Just how long the hard 
coat of one of these weeds will prevent the absorp- 
tion of water, without which there can be no ger- 
mination, it is impossible to tell. Apparently it 
A sample of 
alfalfa with a high percentage of “hard” seeds sent 
to Dr. Noble, director of the seed laboratory at 
Tharand, Germany, was placed under ideal con- 
ditions for. germination and occasional seeds are 
still germinating, although it has been over 30 
years since the sample was placed in the germi- 
nator. 

Other experimenters have .shown that seeds of 
alfalfa and the clovers will retain their vitality for 
many years when buried in the soil at so great a 
depth that heat and air are not sufficient to bring 
about germination. Dr. Duvel of the United States 


Department of Agriculture has recently dug up 
such seeds which had been buried for over 16 years 
and found them to germinate freely. A sample of 
hard red clover seed was buried beside one of ordi- 
nary seed. The ordinary seed germinated 91 per 
cent and the hard seed 92 per cent. These seeds 
were buried so deeply they could not germinate, 
but when brought to the surface after being buried 
so long, germinated even better than if they had 
been kept under favorable storage conditions above 
ground. 

It is because it seems impossible to know just 
what will happen when these hard clover or alfalfa 
seeds are sown in the soil that seed analysts are 
puzzled to know what agricultural value to assign 
to them. It seems clear that these hard seeds are 
a provision of nature to perpetuate the species, a 
certain percentage of the seeds remaining dormant 
for varying periods of time. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 
The following new seed trademarks were pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United States 
“Great Valley” seeds 
Richard Haughton, 


Patent Office of September 14: 
(flower, vegetable and field). 


GREAT VALLEY VALLEY FORGE 


Paoli, Pa: Filed July 1, 1920. Serial No. 134,471. 
“Valley Forge” seeds (flower, vegetable and field). 
Richard Haughton, Paoli, Pa. Filed July 1, 1920. 
Serial No. 134,472. See cut. 


SEED SITUATION AT SLU 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 


Wisconsin will not have as good a crop of clover 
seed as last year, according to the official figures 
which indicate a yield of 229,000 bushels, compared 
to 248,000 bushels harvested in 1919 and the aver- 
age yield for the last five years of 248,000 bushels. 
The decline from last year, however, seed men 
point out, is not large with a drop of just 19,000 
bushels. 3 

The acreage of clover seed is revealed as the 
real cause of the slightly smaller yield. The area 
is given as 109,000 acres, or 89 per cent of the 
acreage of 1919 which was estimated at 124,000: 
acres. The five-year average, however, is given at 
only 98,000 acres, so that the area devoted to clover 
seed in Wisconsin this year is quite a little above 
the average. 

One of the leading seedsmen of Milwaukee says 
that the real trouble with: the seed market is the 
general deflation idea which has hit all commodities. 
He asserts that the weakening of the market has 
produced the usual trade hesitancy, with buyers 
and sellers holding off for a change in prices. 

S. G. Courteen, one of the largest seedsmen of the 
city, declares that the demand for white clover is 
active and that the crop is being brought to market 
as rapidly as could be expected. Prices are firm 
and it does not look as though there would be any 
decline in the quotations, he says. “The farmers 
are holding their Alsike,’’ said Mr. Courteen, “not 
being willing to accept the prices that are now of- 
fered. 

“Tt is too early to judge the condition of Red 
Clover as threshing is now in process. There is but 
little trading in Timothy, although receipts are fair.” 

Still another seed dealer in Milwaukee refers to 
the fact that the farmer is apparently certain that 
seeds are going up and therefore he refuses to 
sell. The jobbers, on the other hand, argue in some 
instances that prices are going lower. This again 
tends to retard business, it is pointed out. 

Another view given was that later in the season 
seeds will be much higher than now, and that there- 
fore business on the present basis will be exceed- 
ingly wise from the standpoint of vision and future 
profits. Speculators have a hard time to get funds, 
so that there is little inflation in the trade, -was 
the further argument of this dealer. The farmers 
have ample resources now as a result of several 
years of prosperity and can hold onto their seeds 
more éasily ‘than ever before, he stated.. The de- 
cline has made the farmers determined to hold on 


many. 


- lower. 
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. to their crop, he continued, feeling that the market 


cannot go much lower and that the demand for 
seeds must surely revive in the near future. 

The Milwaukee Seed Company reports that the 
farmers are holding their Alsike which is selling at 
$26 at the present time. Offerings of Timothy are 
found to be very small. 
at about $22 with the quality good, but smaller in 
size than usual. Offerings of Red Clover are also 
small. The supply of White Clover is light, says the 
Milwaukee Seed Company, and the price rules from 
$40 to $48. 


SEEDS STILL LOWER IN NEW YORK 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


The market for field seeds has shared the depres- 


sion and unsettlement prevailing in practically all 
commodities during the month. Prices are gen- 
erally from 44 to 2 cents lower, with the exception 


Red Clover is being quoted 


of Kentucky Blue Grass, which has advanced 1 


cent. As usual under such conditions, business has 
been extremely quiet. 
frained from buying unless actually called upon by 
their own trade, and the latter have not been keen 
after supplies, tending to confirm claims that not 
much fall planting has been done. 


The only gratifying feature has been the develop- ; 
ment of a rather better export inquiry. Some ex- | 
porters report a fair inquiry for Timothy and Blue © 


Grass, but state that few of the inquiries have 
resulted in business. 
large business has been done with Scandinavian 
countries and with Gentral Europe, mainly Ger- 
“Buyers have taken medium and better 
grades of Timothy and Alsike. There have been 
almost no big orders, most of the sales being of 
50 to 100 bag lots. Inquiries have also been re- 
ceived from England, mainly for Alsike and high- 
grade Timothy. . 

“The adverse state of exchange rates has acted as 
a check on foreign buying. The disappointing sit- 
uation regarding business with Seaboard distrib- 
utors has led some large dealers to make sacrifices 
in order to liquidate some of their holdings, but 
even the lower prices named have not been at- 
tractive in some cases as the feeling is quite gen- 
eral among buyers that-future prices will be still 
As a consequence those who have bought 
have done so on a hand-to-mouth basis. A little 
business has been booked in Red Clover, Alsike 
and Timothy. 

Red Clover is about a cent lower, largely be- 
cause of the decline in Toledo. At present domestic 
seed is much cheaper than the imported, which is 
quoted for later shipment at 25 cents c. i. f. New 
York f. a. q. A small surplus of 1919 seed was car- 
ried over on which losses are being taken gradual- 
ly. Offerings from France and Italy are small as 
the extent of the crops has not been ascertained and 
it is impossible to offer on identical samples as yet. 

Importers in close touch with foreign crop condi- 
tions state that Germany and Bohemia have good 
to medium crops of Red Clover and vetches. In 
their opinion Germany will not be in a position to 
export Red Clover, but may ship some vetches and 
fancy grasses. Bohemia may be an exporter to 
some extent. They state that Italy and France 
will have some surplus of Red Clover and Alfalfa, 
but their ideas of values are still too high. Evi- 
dently shippers there have not taken into consid- 
eration our large crops of Red Clover and Alfalfa. 
Even if their prices were lower it is doubtful if 
much business could be done in view of the gen- 
eral disinterestedness of the trade here and the 
tight:money situation, as a result of which no one 
is willing to speculate and buy for future require- 
ments, little buying being done excepting in small 
lots to cover urgent needs. Crops in those coun- 
tries were evidently smaller than expected and as 
the cost of production has increased many farmers 
are determined to hold for higher prices, being 


able to do so as they made good money during 


the past year at the high prices prevailing. 

Crimson Clover has been stagnant, no one being 
interested in purchases of new crop, which they 
will have to hold until spring. The disinclination 
to anticipate future requirements is not surprising 
in view of the growing evidence that seaboard 
farmers are not using this variety to the extent 
that they did formerly; many of them using a 
larger amount of beans and other substitutes. 
Nothing is heard regarding offerings from Europe. 
Arrivals during the month were much smaller, only 
about 1,200 bags, against about 3,250 during August. 

Timothy has been extremely slow as far as do- 
mestic trade is concerned. It is evident that sea- 
board dealers have considerable quantities and 
are taking their losses in order to meet lower 
prices named by others. Nevertheless, buyers are 
not stocking up as they do not seem to have any 
faith that it will recover its lost ground. 

Alfalfa is from 1 to 2 cents lower with dealers 
anxious to get rid of their imported seed before 
taking on domestic or further lots of imported. 
One well-informed importer ‘states that the market 
abroad seems to be much stronger than our spot 
market as French and Italian seed are opening up 
at 25 cents ¢. i. f. New York, which prices natur- 

(Continued on page 366) 
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MILL CO. 


No One Disputes that 
INCORPORATED 


Merchant Millers 


How to Reduce Dust 
Explosions 
For Full Particulars 
Write 


CLARK DUST 
COLLECTING CO. 


Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


iq _ Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use ; 


5 KENNEDY 
] Car Liners 


: ; Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


= is the only device offered the 
4 grain shipper that makes a car 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Pure Winter Wheat 


Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — Flour 
Y Profitable. Write now for par- 
t ticulars. 

THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. Proprietors of following 
| Shelbyville, Indiana U7S. A. brands: 


Superlative Patent, ‘Sabrosa,”’ 
Calla Lilly, Silver Spray, Newport 
Queen, Little Elsie, Cotton Bloom, 
Olive Branch, Self-Rising, Mothers 
Delight. 


Yaniv 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Water Ground Bolted and Un- 
bolted Corn Meal, Bran, Shorts, 
Chop Feed, Corn and Oats. 


Modern Mill 
Company 


INCORPORATED 
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Buyers and Shippers 


is 

GRAIN | : 

oe WE Solicit Your Business for Grain and Grain Products, oH 

OF ALL KINDS and are always ready to serve to the very best of our ability. ie 

: 

MILLERS OF HIGH : 
ALSO BRANCH OFFICE AND g 

GRADE FLOUR, MEAL NEWPORT, TENN. mitts at Lonpon, TENN. = © 


and FEED 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


MILLING 
KINKS 


Companion book to 
“Book of Wrinkles” 


Price, $1.25, postpaid 


Mitchell Brothers 
Publishing Co. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


J. H. Beusse 


PITNER 42 BEUSSE 


GRAIN AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS 
Greenville, S. C. ATHEN A cy, © Macon, Ga. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 
for the Grain and Hay Dealer 


If we don't publish the book you wish 
we can obtain it for you. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Company 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


For RESULTS on Railroad Loss and Damage Claims 
OWEN L. COON, Railroad Claim Attorney, Transportation Building, Chicago 


15‘% on what is collected on claims not yet declined, 33! on claims already 
declined and on all claims sued upon with your consent with court costs. 
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ally do not look attractive to buyers here. More- 
over, the foreign offerings are small as both French 
and Italian crops were only of average size. Hence 
they are not anxious sellers and are making no 
concessions in prices. Argentina is offering at 22 
to 23 cents for good qualities, but most of the sam- 
ples submitted contain Dodder about as large as 
the Alfalfa itself. What they will want for their 
best qualities is problematical as America is not a 
keen enough buyer to press the matter further. 

Alsike continues to hold its premium over Red 
Clover although the market is extremely quiet. 
While there is almost no demand supplies are 
meager, only small lots of old-crop being offered 
in a jobbing way at 31 to 33 cents. New crop is 
quoted at 29 cents for October. 

Fancy Redtop is about 1 cent lower, but conser- 
vative traders believe prices will be higher later 
as this year’s crop, it is estimated, will be only 
about 35 to 40 per cent of a normal. 

Rapeseed has been inactive, especially the Jap- 
anese variety. After a drop from 8 cents to 6% 
cents in Japanese Rapeseed, buyers are showing no 
interest, believing that prices will go still. lower 
owing to reports of a large yield in that country. 
There were further arrivals from Holland during 
the month, totaling about 700 bags. 

Canary seed has been dull and about a half-cent 
lower, being quoted at about 5% cents in a jobbing 
way. Stocks here are already large and the mar- 
ket has not been helped any by large arrivals from 
Argentina, about 3,540 bags in the month. 

Other arrivals during the month were 642 bags 
of rye grass and 150 bags of vetches. Exports 
were: Grass seed, 458 bags to Germany and 110 
bags to London; Timothy, 200 bags to Scandinavia. 


The Guthrie (Okla.) Seed House has been pur- 
chased by Fred E. Bachaus. 

The W. H. Bofferding Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is succeeded in the seed business by the Arm- 
strong Seed Company. 

A building at Atlantic City, Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by the C. Malone Seed Seed Company. The 
consideration was $10,000. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons of New York, N. Y., after 
October 1 will be located in their office and ware- 
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house building, 195 Washington Street. They 
recently purchased the building, half of which they 
have been occupying under lease for some time. 

The capital stock of the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor 
Company of Crawfordsville, Ind., has been increased 
from $200,000 to $1,400,000. 

Chas. D. Boyles has been elected president of 
the Albert Dickinson Company of Chicago, IIl., 
succeeding Chas, Dickinson. 

An interest in the Grand Junction (Colo.) Seed 
Company has been purchased by A. C. Hattaway. He 
was formerly in the seed business at Augusta, Ga. 

The establishmeent of the Valley Seed Company 
at Sacramento, Calif., is to be rebuilt. The new 
warehouse will be larger than the old one and 
modern in every detail. 

A. G. Lovett, C. P. Miller, B. Minor, Jr., and others 
have incorporated the Charleston Nursery & Seed 
Company of Charleston, W. Va. Its capital stock 
is $20,000. 

J. R. and J. C. Healy and M. Yodder and J. C. 
Briggs have incorporated the Healy Seed Company 
of Belle Center, Ohio. The capital stock of the firm 
is $75,000. 

A branch store has been opened at Bemidji, Minn., 
by the Courtney Seed & Feed Company of Fergus 
Falls, Minn. A retail and wholesale business will 
be conducted. 

J. T. Haile, R. L. Webb and W. EH. Haile have in- 
corporated as the Georgia-Florida Seed Company 
and will operate at Cordele, Ga. The corporation is 
capitalized at $25,000. 

L. Allen, Jr., is president; R. L. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent and A. F. Allen, secretary-treasurer of the 
Allen Seed Company of Sanford, Fla. The company 
is capitalized at $50,000. 

A new warehouse and seed cleaning plant is to 
be erected for the Clarke & Keller Seed Store of 
Shawnee, Okla. It will be 40x41 feet, of reinforced 
concrete and brick construction. 

The Oxley Seed Company has been organized to 
operate at Marion, Iowa, by John T. Oxley. Mr. 
Oxley was formerly in the seed business at Gibson 
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City, Ill., but discontinued it to enter Y. M. C, A. 
work during the war. After the war he was asso- 
ciated with the Seed Trade Reporting Bureau and 
the Nebraska Seed Company. 

’ Geo. C. Hughes has purchased the interest of 
J. A. Adams in the Adams & Son of Fayetteville, 
Ark. The firm will hereafter be known as the 
Adams-Hughes Seed Company. 

The Humphrey Coker Seed Company recently in- 
corporated at Hartsville, S. C. has commenced 
operations there. W.R. Humphrey is president and 
A. M. McNair, vice-president of the firm. 

Capitalized at $15,000, the Monmouth Seed Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Monmouth, Ill. The 
company will be operated independently of its par- 
ent concern, the Lewis Seed Company of Media. 


F. W. Meneray is president; R. C. Meneray, vice- 
president; A. O. Meneray, secretary, and R. C. Men- 
eray, treasurer of the Meneray Nursery & Seed Com- 
pany of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Its capital stock is 
$150,000. 

The Marshall Seed Company, formerly of Ft. 
Lauderdale; Fla., is succeeded by the Wing Seed 
Company of Mechanicsburg, Ohio. Russell G. Snow 
is manager of the Ft. Lauderdale branch of the 
Wing company. ; ; 

Wm. McCann and H. P. Perry have sold their 
interests in the seed commission firm of Perry, 
McCann & Mitchell of Paris, Ky., to Lawrence D. 
Mitchell, their former partner. Mr. Mitchell will 
in the future conduct the business. 


The Geartts- plant at Marinette, Wis., has been 
purchased by the Marinette Seed Company. The 
plant will be remodeled and equipped with seed 
handling machinery. The office and retail store 
will be located on the main floor. W. I. Brockson 
is manager. 

The Schultz Seed Company of Olney, Ill., and Mr. 
Slater of’ the Wing Seed Company of Mechaniecs- 
burg, Ohio, have purchased most of the stock and 
fixtures of the Dave Peck Seed Company of Evans- 
ville, Ind. Mr. Peck of the latter firm is now with 
the S. M. Isbell Seed Company of Jackson, Mich. 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 


ATCHISON KANSAS 


Importers. 


NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED 
COMPANY 


Exporters. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Headquarters for 
Imported Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 


& =. fe DS Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


7, 9. and 11 South Main St. 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 


SAINT LOUIS 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 


Correspondence Invited 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING 


W. A. DUNCAN & 


CO., Seed Brokers 


Our location in Kansas City, well located as a distributing seed center, and a 
large clientele secured through many years of seed trade experience, should 
indicate that we are in a position to serve you, whether you are buying or 


selling. 


If you have seeds to sell, send us your samples. If you are buying, wire us your 


needs. 


In addition to field seeds, we make a specialty of kaffir corn, milo maize and 
seed screenings, all kinds, suitable for poultry and ground stock feeds. 


An opportunity to quote you will no doubt lead to a pleasant and permanent 


business relation. 


719-720 American Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SEED COMPANY 


TRY OUR SERVICE, IT SATISFIES 


o° 
one ome ome 
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ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


* 

1 

‘ WANTED 

_ To hear from owner having elevator, mill or 
other property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
-ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


q FOR SALE - 

/ Well equipped 100-barrel mill in Rocky Mountain 

eto with advantage of natural gas for fuel. 
Present owners retiring account poor health and 

_ other interests. BIG HORN MILLING CO., Basis, 


_ Wyoming. 


INDIANA ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
4 Gapacity 40,000 bushels. Steam power. All in 
_ good repair. No competition. In fine wheat, oats 
and corn country; on Pennsylvania Railroad. Good 
feed trade. ROSS & RICHARDS, R. F. D. 3, 
_ Ridgeville, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
Entire contents of small but first-class flour and 
feed mill at Cedarville, Ohio, including first-class 
_ gas engine, scales, belting, grinding machinery, corn 
sheller, etc. Inquire THE HAGAR STRAW BOARD 
& PAPER CO., Cedarville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 

_ Mad River Valley Elevator, 7,500 bushel’s capa- 

- city. Located on Erie Railroad, Champaign, Ohio. 

_ Electric power. No better land on this continent 
than around this plant. Four thousand five hundred 
dollars for quick sale. C. S. PETRY, Troy, Ohio. 


f 


MINNESOTA ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
Capacity 200,000 bushels. Steam and electric 
power. In good condition. Excellent distributing 
point, transit privileges, on direct line from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, five railroads; repair shops 
insure plenty of cars. Can be bought for less than 
60 per cent of what material would cost today. 
MINNESOTA, Box 10, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


g 

a WILL SELL AT A BARGAIN 

_ A well-equipped 50-barrel mill and elevator com- 
bined, electric power. Situated in good wheat, corn 
and oats country, in good little town with paved 
‘streets, good school and churches; in northwest- 
ern Ohio. Plant is in A No. 1 shape and a money- 
“maker. Good feed grinding trade which pays run- 
ning expenses. M. R., Box 10, care “American 
_ Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


MACHINERY 


ENGINE FOR SALE 
iA 82-horsepower Fairbanks Engine at a bargain. 
FRED CRAMM, Hutchinson, Kan. 


FOR SALE 

Two No. 11800H Union Special Machine Com- 
s Bag Patching and two No. 45 K 74 Singer 
ning and Patching Machines. All in good op- 
erating condition. PURCHASING AGENT, P. O. 
Box 989, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 

150-barrel Fairbanks Hopper Scale, also vats, 

ice machinery, compressors, shafting, piping, 

eys and machinery of all kinds of Chicago 
ery Co., 1269 W. North Ave., Chicago. Phone 

olph 1372, or write W. D. SAGER, 330 E. N. 

ter Street, Chicago, Il. 
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OIL ENGINE FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
20-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 

50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., 
Ili. 


Chicago, 


BAGS 


FOR SALE 
Five thousand second-hand cotton grain bags, 16 
oz., 25¢c each, f. 0. b. St. Louis, in large or small 
lots. FOELL & CO., 123 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, ete. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago. 
Ill. 


Miscel laneous 


ere Notices 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us py 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FOR SALE 
Grain and feed business near Portland, Me. An- 
nual business over $100,000. T. C. WENTWORTH, 
Cornish, Me. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohic. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR SALE 
Underwood, Model 5, perfect working order, $65; 
Royal perfect working order, $60; nine-column 
visible adding machine, cost new $375, will take 
$100. Liberty Bonds accepted at par. MEIER 
SEED COMPANY, Russell, Kan., and Kansas City, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


One 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse 
Semi Diesel Type “Y’’ Oil Engine. 
Never been used. Write THE KEN- 
NEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO., 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 

THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GIBBS’ PATENT DUST: PROTECTOR 
is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble- 
some, oe perfect 
protection with perfect 
ventilation, Thoroughly 
tested for many years 
in every kind of dust. 
Nickel-plated protector 
$1.25. Canada £1.50, 
ost Circulars 
rec, 

GIBBS RESPIRATOR co. “BY” 
284 Lake St. River Forest, Il, 


paid. 


SCALES REPAIRED AND SOLD 


50 wagon scales, capacity from 4 to 15 ton, Any size 
platform in following makes: Fairbanks, Howe, Buffalo, 
Standard and Columbia, Each scale that leaves our fac- 
_tory is thoroughly overhauled and tested and guaranteed 
to be correct. We furnish competent men for outside 


ork. 
. COLUMBIA SCALE CO. 
2439 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Save Splicing Costs 
and Delays 


by using the Hunt Tension Adjusting 
Coupling on your rope drive 


You can control all rope stretch in the Eng- 
lish system drive by simply twisting this 
coupling with rope in position on pulleys. 
Ask for Catalog L-15-1 describing the coupling 
and "Stevedore” Transmission Rope. 


Cc. W. HUNT CO., INC. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS Mail us sketches 
of blue prints for 

STACKS prompt estimates. 

HOPPERS 

SKYLIGHTS 

VENTILATORS 


SIDING SHEETS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL, 


Regular Length, 7 inches 


For Sale at your Dealer. 


Made in fi 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for aeaane ha ao 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
of GRAIN and SEEDS 


SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 
FRANKE-LA BUDDE GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


Flanley Grain 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 

and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 

mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 

Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


W. H. BARTZ & CO., INC. 


Grain Merchants 


Des Moines St. Louis Topeka 


The Blair Elevator Corporation 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CORN and OATS Our Specialty 
Consignments Solicited 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
822 Hubbell Bldg. 
ATCHISON, KANS. 
MEMBERS Des Moines Board of Trade 
Atchison Board of Trade 
Grain Dealers National Assn. 


John B. MSIE Pres. G. C. Holstein, V. Pres. & Mgr. 
J. A. Campbell, Secy. and Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS 


‘THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


: Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
_Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 
illustrated devices for saving time, labor and 
money in elevators and mills. 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid. , 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 43! §pearpers St 


THE SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 


Minneapolis - Minn. 


a. ie Fe Brn a A. DINSMORE, aes pea 


. M. DINSMOBR) 
The McCaul - Diaanaeee Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE * 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


TAYLOR & PATTON CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. Buyers and 
shippers of Corn and Oats 


DES MOINES IOWA 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


Oj By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating.grain eleva 
tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommissionMerchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and j 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


Donahue-Stratton Company 


Receivers—Shippers 


Private Wire. Elevator Capacity. 
East and West. 2,600,000 bus. 


Consignments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Godfrey Grain Company 


(Formerly Godfrey-Blanchard Company) 


‘SHIPPERS 


ASK US ABOUT PRICES. WE WATCH THE 
INTERESTS OF COUNTRY SHIPPERS 
AND CONSUMERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SIOUX CITY SIOUX FALLS © 


RECEIVERS - 


GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS 


MID-WEST 


Consumers Grain Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye 
418-419 Hubbell Building ; 
DES MOINES IOWA 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 
Southern Trade a Specialty 


DES MOINES 


IOWA 
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GRAIN 
& 


m| HAY — 
EXCHANGE 


r-tstewarr.pres. O. A, FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, Zo.wazsse sive 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


OUR 


HARPER GRAIN CO. pecial W.F.HECK & CO. 
Grain, Hay and Feed Wabash Building ervice Car lot buyers and 
BUYERS-- SHIPPERS syst shippers of 
Modern elevator facilities atisfies CRAIN, HAY, STRAW, MILL FEED 


Wabash Building, _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


at your command. Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 


hippers 705 Wabash Building 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 


Advances on Consignments 


CARLOADS ONLY 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
. Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
i 417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Grain, Hay, Flour and Mill Feed 


Experience— Years of it 


‘TRY US ON THAT NEXT CAR 
801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PRODUCE — 


EXCHANGE | 


‘When “SEEDY” F.MAYER  F.W.JAEGER 
oak 


TOLEDO 


C. A. King & Co. 


GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio HERE SINCE 79 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 


Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon New Wheat or Oats 


HD DADDATZ Ww @ For Best Results OUR 


splendid location and facilities makes it ad- 
WHOLESALE DEALERS 


vantageous for shippers and buyers of grain 
WHEAT, CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE 


to give us their patronage. 
Let us handle your 


“Send it to Zahm’ 


Are You Recryine Ox Bids eo - e WHE AS Ga 
Ask to be placed on our lis shipments this season. ur service satishes, 
Sa aes ae OHIO J.H.STREICHER W.W.CUMMINGS RICE CRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
ce Produce Exchange TOLEDO, OHIO 
S. L, Rice, Pres. Geo. D. Woodman, Mgr. 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


ean Dealers Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or Barley at any 
i ! TOLEDO, OHIO t 7 given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel: One of the most useful books ever offered to the trade. 
vk i e track AR tag sage che peer Endorsed by prominent grain dealers. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. 
cit consignments of Grain an over Seed. ; 
Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
oard of Trade. 


WHITE GRAIN CoO. 


wn Can keep in touch with 
ci | the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
; world by reading the “American SHIPPERS = MILL oats: BARLEY 
Grain Trade.’”’ SCREENINGS RYE 
SUBSCRIBE NOW-—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations = DULUTH 
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GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
Eben S. Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


/THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Gommission Merchants 
Consignments Solicited 


MOORE-SEAVER Grain Bought and Soild for Future Delivery 
GRAIN CO. if 311-314 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO, 
RECEIVERS »s®SHIPPERS 
520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments 


Watkins Grain Co. 


Kansas City - - - Mo. 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers (a Specialty) 
Milling eat, Kaffir Corn Barle 
Mito Maize, Buk or sacked NATURAL FEEDING AND MILLING CORN Rye, Oats 


Everything in the Grain Line 
657-660 Gibraltar Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS—Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 
337-340 Board of Trade 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


CONSIGN YOUR 


GRAIN TO WARREN COMMISSION CO. | 


If you prefer to sell to arrive, wire or telephone for bids. , PEORIA, ILLINOIS ‘ 


Louis Mueller, President F. w. Mueller, Sec. & Treas | 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain ~ 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - = - — ILL. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 . Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL.. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 


TRY US | E. B. Conover Grain Co. | | Tyrper-Hudnut Company 


GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. Receivers and Shippers 
Grain Commission GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS SN eee 


R 24, ; 42-47 Chamber of C rce, Peoria, Ill. 
Chatiber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. s Peoria, Ill. ae eke . s 


G ® A i Ne A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 
Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and 


the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- 
Cc (0) M P A N Y ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 
sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 
forth in hundreds of bulletins, is aruaeedl condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- 
tirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613 pages, 
bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. 


39-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
PEORIA ILLINOIS Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company Ghésco munois 
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MERCHANTS’ 


EXCHANGE 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


| Marshall Hall 
202 Chamber of Commerce e 
mast” ST LOUIS Cuemenss Grain Co. 


GOFFE & CARKENER C0.| & ST. LOUIS 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN. Jr. 
K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


MARTIN MULLALLY, Pres. 


MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


‘ 
E 
| | “THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE | 
; 


When You Need a — 


° oe ALEX. C. HARSH ORE OHN H. HERRON 
Responsible Commission PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


House, Think of LMORE=Q'CHULTZ Q*RAIN (*OMPANY 


Seele Bros Grain Co. XPERT ERVICE IVEN USTOMERS 
a 105-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 322 S. WASHINGTON STREET 


St. Louis LOUIS, PEORIA, ILL 
Soon “TELEGRAPH BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


We SOLICIT A PORTION OF YOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE MARKETS, ON THE 
‘ MERITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU. 
LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 
NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 


Service - Security 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
ilo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 ores 


se ete ee ee weer ee etree ere eee e eens rese 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 

MMO Biie-vig'ss a alk sw alg ti¢ Wine Bia cio oe $1.50 
FUMIGATION METHODS, by Willis G. aot 
son. Illustrated, 312 pages. Pages..... $1. 
-ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES, a mle ev ‘ 
where in the grain see PPIEO vice. wi.0. $1.50 
‘THE BOOK OF CORN, prepared by specialists 
under the direction o Porbert Myrick. Il- 
lustrated. ae Dea ite e ic ois, sns acls ae cared 


Toberman, Mackey & = 


Powell & O’Rourke 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers—Shippers 
—Exporters 


THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 
305-306 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ted, 421 pages. 
ROBINSON'S ge ePIC CIPHER, _ re- 
Vised and enlarged. Price............. $1.75 
FEEDS AND FEEDINGSTUFES, ai Prof. W. 
Erick Henry. Illustrated, 613 pa 
UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
STATS Sy POY eres $3.00 


. Niemeier, President and Treasurer 
. H. Beckman, 1st Vice-President. 

F. Schultz, 2nd Vice-President. 

O. H. A. Kilz, Secretary. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Receivers and Shippers 


Specialties: Soft Winter Wheat and White 
Mil ling Corn. 


Operating 
Brooklyn St. Elevator 


ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI 
“We Ship What We Sell” 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


| MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
_ 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Established 1852 . 


Telephone State 6016-6017 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


HAY AND STRAW: 


Room 855, 29 South La Salle oe 


°° 0g 


Branch Offices:” 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, Ill. 
Tuscola, Ill. El Paso, Ill. 
Louisville, Ky** - 


Danville, Ill. 
Sheldon, Ill. 


| 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Grain Dept. 


CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 
(Established 1852) ' 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


CHICAGO 


Postal Telegraph Building 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Gloth, Binding iris in case nee ne $1.75 
eather singing says icici cere are aera 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PorpE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd.’ 


EXPORTERS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


CHICAGO 


IMPORTERS 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Company 
Commission Merchants 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 
CHICAGO 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House’’ 
MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


OMAHA 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


| 66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 
Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S sTOCh = DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR’S OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
_ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Grain 
1874 Commission 1920 


Merchants 


Forty-five Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade 


Chicago 


E. F, LELAND & COMPANY 


Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 


GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
181 Quincy Street, Chicago, IIL. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
Omaha Grain Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


SIOUX CITY 


' JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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MEMBERS: Chicago Phones: Harrison 6999 HITCH & CARDER 


Chicago Board of Trade Harrison 5049 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
y. St. Louis Merchants Exchange Wabash 8055 CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 
; 943-44 Webster. Building 
| S M | N E R Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 
(" e C a] 
3 CHICAGO: Postal Tel. Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. pr 
Your Consignments and Orders in Futures Solicited J ° C. Shaffer Gr ain Co. 
Mr. Oscar C. White, in charge of Cash Grain Dept., will be pleased to furnish bids GRAIN MERCHANTS 


on grain to arrive at all times. 


CHICAGO 


WEGENER BROS. | 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 
——— 


WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, 
THERE THE FIRM OF 


| BRIDGE & LEONARD 


IS WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


| 


305 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. . 


Philip H. Schifflin, Pres. Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. 


I haat ln ll tim a PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


Members Bs Incorporated 
Board of Trade, National Grain Dealers Association, 61 to 65 Board of Trade : - ef 
National Hay Association CHICAGO Commission Merchants 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Solicits Your Consignments 
of Grain and Seeds 


77 Board of Trade © CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTHERN GRAIN & WAREHOUSE CO. Bartlett Frazier Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Western Union Building — - Chicago 


Grain Merchants 
925-926 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions for grain men is centered in 


Business Solicited in Any Department the advertising columns of the 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures . 


208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO **American Grain Trade’’ 


| Hulburd, Warren & Chandler | | The Real Market Place 


wh) 
nhs s | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 


< Gerstenberg & Company 


Barley a Specialty 
305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


to On 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY jk RUMSEY & COMPANY 


192 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 4 Hi ke 
| — f COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


So ee 
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“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat-Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


_ Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Consignments Only || ,,,#e* 


Wholesale Merchants 
‘and Grain Commission 


McConnell Grain Corporation — || #2." ears «= 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 


BUFFALO Because of our is to handle grain 


rapidly, there was VER AN EM- 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


Grain and Hay 


Corn, Oats and Wheat APL RU ar And Mill Reed: Supp aa 


can Superior facilities for handling Consignments 3 eae 
Regardless Of Its Condition Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO.N. Y. Grain and Milling Trades 


OF THE 
United States and Canada 
THE BOOK OF WRINKLE 
PRATT & C QO. Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator ° Send for a Copy Now 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 7 $ 
OPERATORS OF trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money Price 3.00 


in Elevators and Mills. 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. a eee, ae M ITC H ELL B R 0 S. P U B LISH N ! C 0 r 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. **! Gnexeo” ** 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send us your consignments 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


CONSIGN 


Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 


THE ELEGTRIG. GRAIN ELEVATOR Go. 


Buffalo, N 


A Card Ad 


in the 


“American Grain Trade” 
has Excellent Display and 
is. Always Easv to Find. 


ae S. M. RATCLIFFE || NIVERSAL GRAIN CODE| 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


CORN 
EXCHANGE 


Established 1865 


Whitney & Gibson 


Consigmnents 


SEYMOUR-WOOD 
GRAIN COMPANY 


} Commission GR AIN C0 We are organized to 
Grain (Consignments } render you the most 
efficient and satisfac- 
Brokers FF ALO Hi y tory service in this 

a ee 


market 
1009-1010 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


McCardle-Black Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


Main Office: Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Kranch Offices 
Paris, Ill—Frankfort, Ind.—Crawfordsville, Ind. 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN co. | | P: M@- GALE GRAIN CO. 


619. Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Consignments Have Personal Attention 


BROKERAGE 


My Specialty 


Let me buy for you in Indianapolis. 


SAM a} BRUCE I satisfy others—why not you? 


Manager Consignment Department. INDIANAPOLIS i 2 : INDIANA 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO. 


; Beet Be Collins Revised Edition Grain Merchants 
An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour ClotheBincdingeataee meets ta ee fel ke GULLS 
mills, or any other place where ma- Leather Binding. . . . . i Mt a2 25 Our experience will get you the results you 
chinery is installed. Cloth bound. are after. Send us your corn and oat ship- 


Well illustrated. Price $1.50 MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. weeeke 


Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. _—-431.S. Dearborn St., Chicago 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. Board of Trade Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE most valuable work of its kind ever published. The book 
takes up the cultivation, growth and marketing of wheat, corn, 


. e e 
rye, barley, buckwheat and other cereals in this country, and treats 
2 In merica each grain from its botanical relations to the products manufac- 
tured from it. An invaluable work to the grain man or miller. 


Printed on highly calendared paper, profusely illustrated and bound 


3 


i 


; 
: 


; : ; in cloth. 421 pages. Price + 2.50 Postpaid 
ij —_ MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University de Re Bee ee enter: 


as FEEDS AND FEEDINGS j ‘UFFS A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of 

a farm animals. Its basis is the extensive investigations with 
animals hysiological laboratories of Europe and America and the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially 
ia those cy al rears Sar ar Reatiey pears. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest sources. The sub- 
| stance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and 
made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and entirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 


_ Octavo size, 613 pages, bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. 


| MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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RICHARDSON BROS. S. H. YOUNG & CO. 
BROKERS GRAIN. FLOUR. ALFALFA AND 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shinpecs of 
HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 


Grain Dealers National Ase’n, 4 : Hee 3 A 
a Commercial Exchange. Philadelphia, Pa. Consignments Solicited Over 50 years in the business 
embers amber o ommerce ladelphia, Pa. ” 
Hiinois Graim Dealers Ape'n 417-419 “The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


L. F. MILLER & SONS MILLING KINKS 


Receivers and Shippers of Robinson Telegraphic Cipher The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, Revised Edition L {ou ainettnced, devices; assembled and cea metho: am 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Cloth Binding We fh eae herent ete reference, PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID | 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED Leather Binding . , Senaye a4) ‘MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
Special attention given to the handling of MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING Co: 2 . - COMPANY 


CORN SRROATS 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


consion | EE, DELP GRAIN CO. | sets 


OR YOUR 
SELL US EXPORTERS . BARLEY AND 


YOUR WHEAT | 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. RYE 


i | 


eS 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service || ave you 


TRIED 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


E. Steen & Bro. 


GRAIN --HAY 


Baltimore, _ Md. 


fhe St 


° e New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE. 
CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. | | Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. WALTER F. MACNEAL & co. 


or ES Seaboard Corn Mills 
Formerly of and Successors to 
GRAT AIN and HAY AY .| Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mgr. J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
We are always in the market for White and xe iS ce hens eae at 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. Have Specialized GRAIN - HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. Correspondence and Offers Solicited Consignments Solicited 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute’ . 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = ®-224280=x starr 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS . 


OATS AND BARLEY 


Send samples all off grade grains Produce Exchange 
Consignments Solicited NEW YORK 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 
Commission Merchants 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Speolalisis In these grains and 
are striotly Commission Merohants. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


LANCASTER, PA. CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. CINCINNATI, OHIO} 


ALWAYS INTERESTED CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 


JONAS F. EBY & SON 
Lancaster, Pa. Get in touch with us. PHONE MAIN 2492 CINCINNATI, O. 


IN BUYING and SELLING GRAIN FLOUR MILL FEED 
GRAIN and MILL FEEDS Crawtordsville, Ind. = E N D a R 
Keep us heel on your offerings, or advise us GRAIN A. 
what you wish to buy. : = Mill Feed A S ialt 
We want to keep in touch with you regularly. Clover and Timothy Seeds re zB “a Es pe 
6 ourth Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


OMAHA, NEB. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Consign to or Ask for ag 
The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co. 


Menace meee || Cedar Rapids Grain Go.|} — Gieain day ep 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 
| SEED AE MEET REPO LE NEEL ia IE ILI IE IN IPN ES CDE AT Be 


Wheat—Corn—Oats 
MILLING WHEAT a specialty 


Omaha, Neb. CEDAR RAPIDS - IOWA | 
NEW YORK 


a DENVER, COLO. 


J. A. BARRY 


KING -WILDER GRAIN CO. 


The Denver Elevator — GRAIN — 
Serteeete Crain and Grain Products BUYERS and a tieaela Buyer of pas nee sant Mill Oats and Seed 
Writ i . , phone creenings 
Colorado and Kansas Flours dink Red hE Sedo 29 Broadway NEW YORK 


n DENVER, COLORADO Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


| Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. WALTER M. BROWNE 


. WILSON CO. 
Denver, Colo. JOHN R. WILS GRAIN HAY AND MILL FEED 
é BROKERS 
- GRAIN HAY ~ BEANS Correspondence Solicited Consignments Solicited. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CORN OATS MILL FEEDS Memphis Merchants Exchange 
A. & C. Poul Feed: mene | emphis Grain an ay Association 
A eae Mackey Telegraph Bldg., Grate, Declare ational Association 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


DETROIT, MICH. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


| John H. Lloyd & Co. 


Grain Merchants 
Board of Trade Springfield, 
Grain Assn. Illinois 


5] 
pee oe CULATOR Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
bs ag recta: me Macc a mi GRAIN MERCHANTS 
bas Try our Service on Consignments of your 
- CORN - OATS 
626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


i f The rain tables alone make it i Ewin 
oa hy Hegahk g who ha Ltn grain. Price -$1.50 postpaid, WHEAT 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


ATLANTA, GA. 
& Son, grain & hay brokers.*} 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn buyers.* 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers. 4 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., (es A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 
Macneal & Co., Walter F,, grain, hay.*f 
Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay. *+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers; shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burns Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.* 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments. *+ 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*f 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 

Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 
signments, brokers.* 

Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.} 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 

Whitney & Gibson, receivers and shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.*t 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry. H., hay, ean grain.*f 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds. 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 
McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 
Mincer, S., consignments, futures.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., grain. 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., ae DE hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers, shippers.*f 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain ’commission.* 

Sawers Grain Cox grain commission.* 

Schiffin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J.-C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Simons, Day & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers. a 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*} 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*{ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain Co., receivers and shippers.*f 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*} 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*f 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., , srain, hay, beans.*} 
Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
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DES MOINES, IOWA. 


W. H., grain merchants.* 

Blair Elevator Corporation, grain_merchants. 

Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. grain mer- 
chants.* 

Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


Bartz & Co., 


Taylor & Patton Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Carson & Co., H. C., wheat, corn, oats, rye, beans.* 

Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 
DULUTH, MINN. 

White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Evans Grain Co., Wm. R:, grain merchants.* 
Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 
age.* 

Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 
Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*} 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 


grain merchants.* 
eo 


Larabee Flour Mills Corp., millers of “Larabee Best.” 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Thresher Fuller Grain ai commission.* 
Watkins Grain Co., consignments.* 

Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Sons, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*+ 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.+ 
Farmer & Sons, Oscar, grain, hay, feed.*+ 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. -R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


MACON, GA. 


McRae, Duncan L., flour, grain, provisions.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Browne, Walter M., grain, hay, mill feed.* 
Jones, Lee D., grain dealers.* 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers. 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 
Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 


* Flanley Grain Co., grain. 
- Franke-La Budde Grain Co., receivers and shippers. * 


Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 
Mohr- Holstein Commission Co., grain com.* 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants,* 
Godfrey Grain Co., grain commission.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co. ., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., The, wheat shippers.* 


MONTGOMERY, ALA 


aplabame Black Belt Co., grain brokers and dealers 
Alabama products.* 
Smith Brokerage Co., grain, mixed feeds, flour, hay, 
mill feeds. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Hopper & Co., H. M., grain, millfeeds, hay brokers* 
+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*f 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A., salvage grain* . 

Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 

Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce.t 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*f 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Maney Grain Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. a 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., grain receivers.* | 
Conover Grain ‘Capen B, receivers, shippers. a 
Dewey & Sons, W. W.> grain commission.* Ses 


Barry, J. 


receivers and shippers.* 


~Luke Grain €o., grain commission.* 


Miles, P. B. & oF C., grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 
Warren Commission Co., consignments.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*} 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E. L., receivers and shippers.*} 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*+ 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

Heck & Co., W. E., grain, hay, mill feeds.* 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*+ 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*f 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers.t 
Walton Co., Samuel, hay, grain, mill feed.*} 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*} 
oon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*f 
Southern Brokerage Co., hay, grain, feed.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA hia 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.t 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.) 
Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*f 
Graham & Martin Grain Cos rec. exclusively. + 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 


< 


- Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 


exporters.* 
Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*} 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co., receivers, shippers, 
exporters.* 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds,* 
Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission. eg 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 
Turner Grain Co., grain commission. a 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Custenborder & Co., E. T., buyers and pRiPPER of 
grain in es lots.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Lloyd & Co., John H., grain merchants.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. ml ae 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 

De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 

King & Co., C. oa grain and seeds.*} 
Raddatz & Co., EH. D., grain, seeds.* 
Rice Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*} 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 
Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., grain.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bras., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 
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THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


ARLOADEEED 


60 West Washington Street 


ALFALFA MEAL 
BARLEY FEED 
BRAN 

BREWERY GRAINS 
CORN BRAN | 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
‘CULL BEANS 


Stern, Costly Facts 


Are the little daily losses in time and lubricant; the repair stops 
and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding and the mam- 

tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 

We ask, as a plain business Proposition, which would pay you 
better, to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 
to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 

F _ from such loss by investing in 


| The Monarch 
‘| Ball pring Attrition Mill 


Write for 
Catalog 
eg 115 


9 re cape tre = 
oe —. 2 
rse a Swit Ts 2 


Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


A : . 
1 
Ft 

Le 

i 


vs Ball Sebiaas, racticall Siminate friction, institute perfect ca 
( 8 pa power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- 


a » and via hs safeguard uniform grinding. 
‘= eg of this mill is to hate your Leber not by the grace 
duck, ut by inbuilt, original features which never cease to exist. 


| SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


fice and Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 
_ Chica; Soe ath Canton Seroet 


CARLOAD 
FEED & GRAIN 
ae ese 


Long Distance Phone | 


MEMBER GRAIN DEALERS’ 


We will serve you as you wish to be served when in need of the following commodities: 


ALFALFA MOLASSES FEEDS| 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


State 7689 
State 6650 


HOMINY FEED 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
MALT SPROUTS 
MIDDLINGS 

MIXED FEEDS 

OAT FEED 

OAT HULLS 

RICE BRAN 
SCREENINGS 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - §$ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
me ae A. HAMILL, Chairman of the aS J. FORD, Be a 
oard * 


. HULBERT, aes 
penatent, Cashier 
LKER, ant Cashier 


REEVES, MES 
. YEDWARD MAASS, Seo Dresidient CHARLES NOVAK, Fp ei Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Wetec F. BLAIR CHARLES H. HULBURD 


is; NCEY Yo BORLAND 


R " ee >. 
RN 
EDMUND D. HULBERT HARLES ee WACKER 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


a“ ; : aes A y A , 
| eo ee > Soe ah St, RS a ae Se: ey eS Sa 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 
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AUTISTIC 


STULOHUHUESENUAEUSEAPUAUALEAEOAELAEUEEAGUAEUAECOUAUEAUUACEARUAEAEUEEAEUGEEOUCEUEEUEL OETA 


ONE MAN 


ELEVATOR 
A LEG SAVER 


Provides Easy Access to 
the Highest Floor of the 


Improved 
Counter Balanced 


Operates without Power 
Equalizing Weights. 


Safety Clutch. 
Prevents Falling Should 
Rope Break. 


Made in Two Styles, Oak 
or Steel, Height 7 Feet, 
Platform 26x29 Inches. 


Fully Described in Bulletin 
No. 28]. 


Send for a Copy. 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 
SALT LAKE CITY 


BOSTON 


‘UNCLE SAM” has now allowed us to purchase steel 
and resume the manufacture of the 


CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK 


which will be glad news for many waiting customers. The Scoop- 
Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from a box car 
than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,000 


users who have tried it. 


Price 
Standard - - = = 
Extra Heavy - - =< 
F. O. B. Factory 


$15.00 
17.00 


DETROIT > 
SCOOP-TRUCK = 
COMPANY 


2227 W. Jefferson Ave DETROIT, MICH. 
TT 


irs 
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No dust explosion—no loss 
of life has ever occurred in 
a grain elevator equipped 
with the 


- Day Dust Collecting System 


Avoid liability by protect- 
ing your property and 
workmen. 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EMU TT 
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WEBSTER 


Leads 


Where Performance 
coe 


For over forty years our 


Standard and Specially 
Designed Grain Elevator 
Machinery 


Has stood the test of service 


We design and manufacture everything that 
enters into modern elevator machinery. 


The Webster M’f’g. Company 


4500 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


Factories: Chicago and Tiffin, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 


2TH 


HAMILTON'S; 
L’evator Brand of Belting | 
Is Good Belting 


Twenty-two to twenty-four pound 
friction that lives. 


Thirty or thirty-two ounce ‘ducka 
Rubber cover of the best quality 


ever used for this purpose.  —__ 


WRITE US ABOUT IT 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. | 
218 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 2 3 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. - 


Branches: New York and Philadel 


LOT 
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